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tapered spruce ribs. They strengthen the board and 
help to preserve its curvature or crown. They also help 
the board to support the tremendous down pressure of 
the strings. Perhaps most important, they unify the 
Baldwin soundboard into a single resonating unit. And 
assure absolute precision. The bridges are made from they faithfully transmit each string vibration over the 
ten layers of hard rock maple, capped with precious entire surface of the soundboard. 

The growing number of concert artists who choose the 
Baldwin as their exclusive instrument for public per- 
formance testifies to the very real value of this extra 
and a minimum of eight annual growth rings to an inch effort. Play the Baldwin Grand Piano yourself at your 
to the bottom of each soundboard is a series of Baldwin dealer’s. You will share in their endorsement 


It is the soundboard that gives voice to the vibrating 
strings. From string to bridge to soundboard—a simple 
enough sequence, yet what infinite subtleties must be 
achieved to create the rich vibrant Baldwin tone! The 
coppered steel bridge pins are positioned by hand to 


boxwood to enhance tonal brilliance 
Eastern white spruce for the Baldwin soundboard 
must be absolutely clear with no windshakes, no knots 


Glued 


T} advertisement is one of a series based on a new illustrated booklet, ‘* The 
Story of the Baldwin Piano."’ A valuable reference for teachers and students 
t tells how the Grand piano is constructed. For your FREE personal copy 


eto Dpt. 6-10, The Baldwin Piano Co., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


ROSONIC, HAMILTON, HOWARD PIANOS +- BALDWIN AND ORGA-SONIC ORGANS 


a6 he Music Educators Nationa! Conference 
March, April-May, June-Ju Subscriptior $3.50 





PREDERICK WILKINS 


NEW DELUXE EDITION OF THE FLUTIST’S GUIDE 
FOR FLUTE PLAYERS AND EDUCATORS 


This complete clinical study of flute playing is the 
best-selling material ever published. Contains infor- 
mation on practice, position, care of flute, mechanics 
of breathing, tone control in all four octaves, intona- 
tion, vibrato, finger control, articulation, phrasing, 
rhythm, sight-reading, trills and classified catalog of 
flute literature. Big 12” LP album illustrates written 
information so the student can actually hear the tech- 
niques described. Written and performed by Fred- 
erick Wilkins, renowned solo flutist, this guide book 
and demonstration album have received national rec- 
ognition as an outstanding contribution to progres- 
sive music education. 











TAI TQ 
exclusive distributor of Artley flutes and piccolos. 


Enclosed is $ for copies of “The Flutist’s Guide” 
$7.95 each. 
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Complete with guide book and MAILING ADDRESS 
12” LP album in durable box 
Available from your music dealer or use coupon. CITY. STATE 


~~ 
» 5 SCHOOL 
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Now it can be told: The Story Behind a Dream Pipe 
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PIPE 
DREAM 
COME TRUE 


“Seldom in the history of the musical in- 


strument industry does the development of 


a major product improvement go to market 
without an accompanying blast of oratori- 
cal claims, boasts and promises. Some true, 
some exaggerated—but all loud. 

“So it was with some degree of reluctance 
that we decided more than six months ago 
to quietly incorporate a remarkable im- 
provement into our trumpets and cornets 
and let knowledgeable music people every- 
where recognize our achievement on their 
own. 

“Part of the reason for this unorthodox 
merchandising strategy was that the com- 
plete overhauling of our brass line—as re- 
flected in the widely-acclaimed Air-Borne 
Valves—was so great in scope that one 
could hardly digest the complete story in 
its entirety at one time. 

‘Fortunately, our approach to the problem 
of introducing too many advances at one 
time has paid off by an immediate recogni- 
tion of these product improvements. This 
awareness is currently rewarding us with a 
surge in trumpet and cornet demand un- 
precedented in our 72 year history. 

“So now we want to share with you the 
untold story behind our claim “You Never 
Heard It So Good” as applied specifically 
to cornets and trumpets. 

**As you undoubtedly know, the tube which 
immediately follows the mouthpiece of a 
cornet or trumpet, most commonly called 
the “mouthpipe”’, is one of the most impor- 
tant and sensitive parts of the instrument. 
It acts as both a receptacle for the mouth- 
piece and as a connector between the mouth- 
piece and the bore of the instrument. As a 


result, it must be tapered to receive the 
mouthpiece at one end and the bore at the 
other without permitting any leakage or 
disturbance of air at either end or in be- 
tween. (Fig. /.) Such disturbance or leakage 
would, of course, seriously affect the instru- 
ment’s tone. 

“To fully understand the significance of 
the mouthpipe’s function, one must be re- 
minded of the physical phenomena which 
takes place as tone passes through this tube. 
A large number of nodal patterns created . 
as a result of the vibrations of the player's 
lips—a separate pattern for each tone—are 
formed in and passed through this single 
tube before further development and am- 
plification in the bore and bell. (Fig. 2.) A 
troubled pattern at its inception is magnified 
in its progression. 

*“Now, as you may not know or have al- 
ways accepted if you do know, the ordinary 
mouthpipe is made in two separate parts. 
These two parts are then joined together by 
soldering—a process which requires heating 
that results in the tube’s expansion. And, 
since solder has been added, the tube fre- 
quently does not return to its former dimen- 
sion as it cools. Engineers agree that the 
dimension will vary a plus or minus .002 
inches. (Fig. 3.) The tube will then be either 
2-thousandths of an inch too big or too 
small and, consequently, form an entirely 
different tonal pattern than that originally 
intended. 

“Soldering further complicates the prob- 
lems of a two-piece mouthpipe. If a little 
chunk of solder sticks out into the interior 
of the tube, the instrument will play badly 
because of a distortion in the nodal pattern. 
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And when the two pieces, the mouthpiece 
receiver and the mouthpipe, are joiried 
together by soldering they must fit perfect- 
ly. (Fig. 4.) The slightest gap or roughage 
in this seam will cause a distortion in the 
tone wave as it passes through this very 
sensitive area. This is not conjecture; it has 
happened many times—much to the con- 
sternation of performers and service people 
alike. But this very touchy problem has 
now been completely solved. 

““Because of the music industry’s histor- 
ically poor experience with two-piece 
mouthpipes, Buescher engineers have de- 
voted a great amount of time and study to 


this extremely important small piece of 


tubing. The end result is Buescher’s exclu- 
sive UNITIZED MOUTHPIPE—a single, one- 
piece unit, mirror smooth on the inside, 
perfectly tapered to precise dimensions to 
properly balance the bore and bell tapers... 
and scientifically designed so it can be 


duplicated thousands of times without the 


slightest change or alteration. 


“Please understand, now, that the whole 
story behind Buescher’s new UNITIZED 
MOUTHPIPE cannot be told. It has already 
been classified as a Buescher trade secret. 
“This new UNITIZED MOUTHPIPE is, how- 
ever, the major reason why the new 
Buescher cornets and trumpets assure 

tive and instant response, uniform tone 
., ality, no stuffy, dull or “wolf” tones, and 
instruments easier to play in tune. (Fig. 5.) 
To the student, Buescher’s new UNITIZED 
MOUTHPIPE means a more mature tone. To 
the more experienced performer, it means 
dynamic contrasts easier to control. And, 
best of all, these same fine qualities are 
always present in any new Buescher cornet 
or trumpet without the necessity of ‘pick- 
ing-out’ a good instrument.” 


| 
| Be sure to see, to hear and to experience for your- 


self why Buescher proudly pledges ‘‘YOU NEVER 
HEARD IT SO GOOD’’—at your Buescher dealer's! 


Lynn | 
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A Truly Exceptional Selection of CHORAL MUSIC! 
Composed by MIKLOS ROZSA 


From The Academy Award Musical Score 
Of The Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, William Wyler Film Presentation 


THE CHRIST THEME 


(ALLELUIA) 


Composed and Arranged by MIKLOS ROZSA 
As Recorded By THE VATICAN CHOIR on M-G-M Records 


ADORATION OF THE MAGI 


Text and Arrangement by HARRY ROBERT WILSON 


STAR OF BETHLEHEM 


Text and Arrangement by HARRY ROBERT WILSON 


* 


price 30c each 
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MENC NATIONAL CONVENTIONS. Here 

are the dates of the next three biennial 

conventions of the Music Educators Na- 

tional Conference: 

1962—March 16-20, Chicago, Illinois 

1964—-March 6-10, Philadelphia, Penn- 

sylvania 

1966—March 18-22, Kansas City, Missouri 
The MENC State Presidents National 

Assembly will convene, in each instance, 

two days in advance of the above dates. 


MENC DIVISION MEETINGS. Dates and 
locations for the 1961 MENC division 
meetings are as follows: Eastern, Janu 
ary 13-16, Washington, D.C.; South- 
western, January 27-30, Albuquerque, 
New Mexico; Northwest, March 15-18, 
Spokane, Washington; Western, March 
26-29, Santa Monica, California; North 
Central, April 6-10, Columbus, Ohio; 
Southern, April 20-22, Asheville, North 
Carolina. 


CBDNA BIENNIAL CONVENTION. “The 
Band and Its Instrumentation” will be 
the subject of the first general session 
of the eleventh national conference of 
the College Band Directors National 
Association to be held at the Conrad 
Hilton Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, December 
16-17, 1960. Other programmed sessions 
include a panel discussion on marching 
bands, a saxophone concert and a reading 
of recommended new original works. 
First registrations and the board of di- 
rectors meeting on Thursday, December 
15 wrecede the formal opening of the 
conference. A digest of the 1960 program 
is on page 111. 


14TH ANNUAL BAND CLINIC. The Mid 
West National Band Clinic will hold a 
4-day convention, December 14-17, in 
Chicago. Arthur Fiedler, conductor of 
the Boston Pops Orchestra, will conduct 
the Sixth All American Bandmasters’ 
Band, the climaxing concert to be held 
in the Grand Ballroom of the Hotel 
Sherman. All sessions are free; program 
and hotel reservation information are 
available from Lee W. Petersen, execu 
tive secretary, Mid-West National Band 
Clinic, 4 East Eleventh Street, Peru, 
Illinois. 


ABA ANNUAL CONVENTION. The 
American Bandmasters Association will 
hold its annual convention in Long 
Beach, California, March 8-11, 1961, Cur- 
rent officers of ABA include president, 
Carlton L. Stewart, director, Mason City 
Municipal Band, Mason City, Iowa; vice- 
president, Otto J. Kraushaar, director of 
instrumental music, Miami Senior High 
School, Coral Gables, Florida; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Glenn C. Bainum, direc- 
tor emeritus, Northwestern University 
Bands, Chicago 46, Illinois. 


INTER-AMERICAN MUSIC CENTER. 
The If General Assembly of the Inter- 
American Music Center will be held in San 
Juan, Puerto Rico, December 8-12, 1960. 
The meeting will be held under the aus- 
pices of the Puerto Rican Cultural Insti- 
tute and the Department of State of the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. A confer- 
ence of specialists in music education 
will be held in San German, December 
13-17, 1960. Problems of music education 
in the Americas, materials for music 
education, and musical youth societies 
will be among the topics discussed. The 
Inter-American Music Center is loeated 
in the Pan American Union, Washington. 
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A new dimension in sound... 
the exclusive Wurlitzer HEXAGONAL Soundboard 
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fhe distinctive new Wurlitzer Hexagonal Sound- Important, too, is the exclusive, patented Wurlitzer 
board provides 8 to 10% more active soundboard Calibrated Element. Fine tone shadings, often lost 
area—for greater volume, finer tone. The unique in pianos of ordinary construction, are brought out 
shape—a most carefully considered design—is made and properly amplified. String impulses are distrib- 
possible by the grand piano type pin block in uted over a wider area. 
Wurlitzer spinet and console pianos. Every dimension, every component has been care- 
Tone life and tone color are assured by gently fully created and precision-crafted in every Wurlitzer 
crowning the Hexagonal Soundboard. Continuously Piano. Musicians and tuners alike appreciate the 
tapered and contoured ribs help it maintain its sur- way a Wurlitzer is sound-engineered . . . for acous- 


face and spread the flow of tone evenly. tical superiority . k for full, rich tone. 
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WURLITZER, DeKalb, Illinois 


WURLI Z, E R Please send me complete information on the superior construction of 
, WURLITZER Pianos 


Name 





Street 





City Zone__—State 
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the cybernetically engineered 
professional stereo tape recorder by 


NEWCOMB 


: now have your choice of either quarter-track (Model SM-310-4) or half-track 
(Mode SM : 
Ne 


contained 


NEWCOMB AUDIO PRODUCTS CO., 


Mode! $A-80 portable 2 channel amplifiers * 
powertul and worthy companion to the New 
comb Recorders . 40 watts peak per channel 

@2Nged controls — bass, treble, volume, bet 
once. reels store in cover. 


ting new ste ‘ yphor ic tape ecorde Vv 
dentical. They are deeply satisfying to 
ed. That is, controls are soa 
do Tape movement Is cor 
yperate you've ever tried 
are things of the past when you 
, machines include such a wealth 
10' They have twin, 
to-pointer for instant compa 
ne” for both channels, 
yl, two speed wv 3% inches pe! second 
The Newcomb tape machine is designed to be 
mpantor 0 I : ( ecordist. Write 
SM 


Dept. MU-9, 6824 Lexington Avenue, Hollywood 38 California 


PORTABLE STEREO SPEAKER 
SYSTEMS — Four choices are 
offered. varying in size and 
efficrency The latest techniques 


AASA REGIONAL CONVENTIONS. The 
American Association of School Adminis- 
trators has announced. three regional 
conventions to be held in 1961. These 
include: San Francisco, February 25-28; 
St. Louis, March 11-14; and Philadelphia, 
March 25-28. 


MID-EAST INSTRUMENT MUSIC CON- 
FERENCE, sponsored by Duquesne Uni- 
versity, will be held March 9, 10, 11, 1961 
in Pittsburgh. Don McCathren, confer- 
ence chairman, has announced that J. 
Frederick Muller will conduct a string 
clinic, assisted by the Pittsburgh Inter- 
High School Orchestra conducted by 
Stanley Levin. In addition there will be 
a band clinic and displays provided by 
members of the music industry. 


AMS ANNUAL MEETING. The 26th an- 
nual meeting of the American Musico- 
logical Society will be held jointly with 
the Society for Ethnomusicology and the 
College Music Society in Berkeley and 
Palo Alto from December 27 to 30, 1960. 
The current AMS president is Oliver 
Strunk of Princeton University. 


MTNA CONVENTION. Music Teachers 
National Association will hold the bien- 
nial convention of its 85th year at the 
Hotel Sheraton, Philadelphia, Pennsy|- 
vania, from February 25 through March 
1, 1961. Current MTNA president, La- 
Vahn Maesch, Lawrence College Con- 
servatory of Music, Appleton, Wisconsin, 
will preside at general sessions. Theme 
of the convention will be “Our American 
Heritage.” Louis G. Wersen, director of 
music education in Philadelphia, is chair- 
man of the local program committee. 

On February 27, 1961, Eugene Or- 
mandy, conductor of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, has invited those attending 
the convention to a rehearsal-perform- 
ance. Also present will be the noted 
composers Roy Harris, Samuel Barber, 
Walter Piston, and Paul Creston, whose 
works will be performed. Speaker for 
the general session wiil be United States 
Senator Jacob K, Javits of New York 


INTERNATIONAL COMPETITION for 
Musical Performers is scheduled to be 
held at the Conservatoire in Geneva, 
Switzerland from September 17 to Octo- 
ber 1, 1960. Two hundred fifty-five candi- 
dates from 33 nations have applied to 
participate in the various classifications; 
26 are representatives from the United 
States. The final concert by the winners, 
with the Orchestra Romand under the 
direction of Jean Meylay will be broad- 
cast throughout Europe and overseas on 
the evening of October Ist 


SAI TELEVISION AWARD. CBS Tele- 
vision Network received the annual Sigma 
Alpha Iota Television Award for 1959 for 
the network’s broadcasts of “The New 
York Philharmonic Young People’s Con- 
cert,” Leonard Bernstein, conductor and 
narrator. Richard I. Lewine (left), di- 
rector of special projects for CBS holds 

new award; next is Marilyn May- 

, director of radio and television for 

national musical fraternity, who 
made the presentation; and on the right 
is George Judd, managing director of the 
New York Philharmonic, holding the 
1958 award, also won by CBS for the 
same musical series, 
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new 
choral 
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AGAINST THE MORN IS COME A KING—Curry (SATB) (10757) ......-.....0sceeceeeeececes 25 
AS JOSEPH WAS A-WALKING—Grieb (SATB) (10764) ............ ccc cece eee c cence eee eeees 25 


THE BELLS RING OUT FOR CHRISTMAS—Sacco (SATB) (10698) ....... 2.6.62 cece ee ee eeees 25 
Also published for: SAB (10773); TTBB (10772) 


BETHLEHEM ROAD—Byles (SATB) (10776) ...........ccccccccccecceeeeeeeceeeeeeeeeeeenwes .25 
Also published for: SSA (10775) .25; SA (10756) .20 
CARILLON—Fraser. A Christmas Cantata for Women’s Choirs or School Choirs, SSA ........ 75 
A CAROL SERVICE FOR CHILDREN—Grieb. A Christmas Carol Service in eight scenes with 
readings adapted from Holy Scriptures and original carols........ ob canketebnastbeteaweniaban .60 
CHRISTMAS EVE IS HERE—arr. Warner (SA) (10759) ......... 0. ccc ccccceeeneeeeeeeewenes .25 
A CHRISTMAS FOLK-SONG—Gardner (SSA) (10777) .........ccccccccceeccececeeenceenenes .25 
COME, CHILDREN, PRAISE OUR LORD—Michael Haydn (Pauly) (SSA) (10765) ........... : 
COME TO BETHLEHEM—Warlock. From ‘‘Capriol Suite’’ (SATB) (10752) ...........--s00:- P 
Also published for: SA (10751); UNISON (10750) 
GR, © Me FEOS COU) CROPOOD occ cccccccccccccccccnscccncccccctncceaseseedes ‘ 
GO WE NOW CAROLLING from ‘“‘Triptych'’—Sutcliffe (SATB) (LG 824) ...........eeeeeeees ‘ 
HOW FAR IS IT TO BETHLEHEM?—arr. Hedges (JR. and SENIOR CHOIRS) (10766) ....... .25 
iss ss ones dindchechncnueen 66 bab00e6enessuseaeeneen .20 
JOYOUS CHRISTMAS SONG—Gevaert (Harris) (SATB) (LG 839) .......... 6. cccceeeseeeeeee .25 
KINGS OF THE ORIENT THREE—Grieb (SATB) (10763) ........... 0. cece cece e eee eeeeeeeees .25 
MARCH OF THE KiNGS—arr. Cain (SATE) (10769) ..........ccccccccccccccccvcccccccccceces .25 
ee ey GU Ue CNY COD CD a cicecccccesscrcccceccscnsccccdtonsacncesnes .25 
O COME, LITTLE CHILDREN—arr. Stanton (SATB) (LG 881) ........ 26... cece cece cece ee eeeee .25 
Cee ae COMED PUP CUIUID CINUPIEED ov cevics cc ccccccccccccccceccccssesvescoseneesa .25 
SING ALLELUIA! CHRIST IS BORN—Dretke (SATB) (10683) ..............- cece ceeeeeeeeeees .25 
Also published for: SAB (10778); SSA (10779) 
30 OLD AND NEW CHRISTMAS CAROLS—Compiled, arranged and edited by Gladys Pitcher. 
For Church, Home or Community Singing. (UNISON or SATB) (10800) ................005- 35 
WHAT CHILD IS THIS? (Tune ‘‘Greensleeves'’)—arr. Warner (UNISON and DESCANT) (10758) .25 
WHO WILL COME TO BETHLEHEM?—arr. Byles (SATB) (10664) ......... 2... ccecceeeeeeeees .25 
Also published for: SAB (10666); SSA (10665); 2-PART (10667); UNISON (10668) 


Just Published! 
THE SHEPHERDS’ CHORUS from 


AMARL AND THE NIGHT VISITORS 


Words and Music by Gian Carlo Menotti 
The first separate publication of this beautiful chorus from Menotti’s Christmas classic. 
SATB «+ Oct. 10801 + .30 


Copies available for inspection. Address Educational Department. 


|G. SCHIRMER, 609 Fifth Avenue, New York 17 
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NEW CORONET FILMS FOR. 
Music Education 


ound motion picture 
” music education 


described below, are the newest Coronet 
All were produced under the careful -super- 


of leading music educators and may be used with full assurance 
thev combine sound educational methods with technical excellence 


To preview 
would like to 


READING MUSIC SERIES (For Grades 1-6 
Collaborator: Traugott Rohner, Associate Pro 
fessor of Music Education, School of Music 
Northwestern University 

Reading Music: Learning About Notes 
How the symbols of musical notation 
indicate melody and rhythm and how they 


1) min 


ore translated into sound 
Reading Music: Finding the Rhythm 
11 min.) Introduces note values, the beat, the 


bor, the measure, accent, time signature 
dotted note, tie, and rest 
Reading Music: Finding the Melody 
11 min.) Introduces the scale, note relation 
ships, key signatures, and sharps and flats 
Folk Songs of America’s History 
13% min Grades 4-12) Defines folk music 


ill lms available tr 


choice of either 


films for purchase consideration, simply check those you 
receive at no obligation, except for return postage 


presenting examples from important period: 
in history, and providing a historical environ 
ment for the songs. Collaborator: Hazel Kin 
scello, Ph.D., Professor of Music, University of 
Washington 

Stephen Foster and His Songs (16 min 
Grades 7-12) A sensitive portrayal of Foster's 
life, providing a background against which 
some of his best known songs were compoged 
Collaborator: Theodore M. Finney, M. Ut 
Mus., D., Professor of Music History and Litera 
ture, University of Pittsburgh 
Recent films for high school music classes: 

Handel and His Music 

Liszt and His Music (13% min 


13% min 


The String Trio (11 min 
Trumpet, Horn, and Trombone (11 min 


full, natural color or black-and-white 


For full information on 24 Coronet Films for Music Education with details 
on purchase and preview, simply use the coupon 





i CORONET FILMS 


Dept. ME-960 + Coronet Building + Chicago 1, Illinois 


Please send preview prints for examination and purchase consideration. | hove either checked 


my selections above or attached oa list 


ond preview 





Please send brochure describing 24 Coronet films for Music, including details on purchase 
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EARL V. MOORE, for 52 years a student, 
teacher and administrator at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, began his retire- 
ment furlough July 1, and in September 
became head of the University of Hous- 
ton’s music department. Named dean of 
Michigan’s school of music in 1946, Mr 
Moore had been head of the school since 
1923. 

JAMES B. WALLACE, a member of the 
faculty since 1947, is the new dean of 
the University of Michigan school of 
music. 


ISME MAGAZINE DEBUT. International! 
Music Educator, the journal of the Inter- 
national Society for Music Education, 
made its debut in the music field with 
the April 1960 issue. Attractively dé 
signed and printed in three languages 
(English, French, German), the 32-page 
magazine will henceforth be published 
twice yearly with the assistance of 
UNESCO. Members of ISME will receive 
the new publication without charge; 
non-members may subscribe for $2.00 
yearly. For further information write the 
editor, Egon Kraus, ISME secretary- 
general, Manderscheider Strasse 35, 
Cologne, Germany, or in care of ISME, 
1201 16th Street N.W., Washington 6, D. 


BIG YEAR FOR MUSIC INDUSTRY. The 
National Association of Music Merchants 
has called this year the best business 
year ever enjoyed by the music industry 
NAMM reports that one out of six Amer 
icans now plays a musical instrument 
and the industry expects that ratio to 
increase to one out of five in the next 
decade. The number of symphony orches 
tras in the United States reached a new 
high of 1200, more than half of all the 
symphony orchestras in the world. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ACCORD- 
ION WHOLESALERS has been accepted 
to active membership of the American 
Music Conference. Organized in January 
1960, NAAW held its first board of dire« 
tors meeting at the National Association 
of Music Merchants convention in Chi 
cago in July. David Wexler is NAAW 
president. Contributing members and 
supporters of AMC now include NAAW, 
NAMM, National Association of Musical 
Merchandise Wholesalers, National As 
sociation of Band Instrument Manufa¢ 
turers, Music Publishers’ Association, 
National Piano Manufacturers Associa 
tion and the National Association of Mu 
sical Merchandise Manufacturers 


PRINCETON AWARD. Laurence Dilsner, 
director of the department of choral! 
music, Long Branch (New Jersey) High 
School, was awarded the Princeton Uni 
versity Prize for Distinguished Second 
ary School Teaching in New Jersey at 
the University’s 2.sth commencement 
exercises. The award consists of $1,250 
and an engraved certificate. Basis for 
the selection included “fruitful teaching, 
devoted service and human, as well as 
professional, qualities.” 


NEW NEA PRESIDENT. Clarice Kline is 
the new president (1960-1961) of National 
Education Association. She was elected 
vice-president and president-elect last 
year at St. Louis. The new president is 
a high school teacher in Waukesha, 
Wisconsin, and succeeds W. W. Eshel- 
man in this office. 
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This is a brutal test. Pouring ace- 
tone on the finish of even a new 
horn will skin it quicker than you 
can peel a banana. Unless it’s a 
Conn! The finish used on them is 
called Lustre-Conn. It is not only 
impervious to this powerful chemi- 


GORDON 


DON 
JACOBY FINDLAY 


MAYNARD 


cal solvent ... it also resists body 
acids, alkalines, heat, scuffs and 
scratches as well. This exclusive fin- 
ish from the Conn Research Labora- 
tories makes your new horn stay new 
at least three times as long. Ask your 


Conn dealer for a demonstration. 


CONN 


ALOT FERGUSON COR PORATION 
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HIGHEST AWARDS. Alex H. Zimmer- 
man, Jr., son of the MENC second vice- 
president and Mrs. Zimmerman, received 


highest honors upon his graduation from 
the United States Air Force Academy in 
June. As the outstanding cadet, Lieu- 
tenant Zimmerman received the Harmon 
Award. In addition he was honored as 


the outstanding cadet in chemistry, basic 
sciences, navigation, astronautics, and 
thermodynamics. Two of his paintings 


hang in the library at the Air Force 
Academy, and he is considered an ex- 
cellent musician as well. 

ELECTION AND AWARD. William B. 


McBride, past president of the MENC 
1956-1958) and professor of music edu- 
cation at Ohio State University, Colum- 


4 
7 bus, Ohio, was unanimously elected 
national president of Phi Mu Alpha 
Sinfonia, men’s national professional 
eee music fraternity, at the national con- 
vention in Cincinnati, Ohio, in July. Mr. 
bis 


McBride succeeds Archie N. Jones, Kansas 
City University, who, after serving as 
president since 1950, assumed the office 
of first vice-president. Others elected 
were second vice-president, Robert L 
Briggs, University of Tulsa; members 
of the executive committee, Carl Neu- 
meyer, Illinois Wesleyan University, and 
Robert Taylor, Kansas State Teachers 
College at Emporia, Kansas. Joseph E. 
Maddy, president of the National Music 
Camp, Interlochen, Michigan, won Sin 
fonia’s top award for the “Man of 
Music.” 


DEVELOPING STRING PLAYERS. Marx 
Pales, professor of music, University of 
Arkansas, Fayetteville, conducted 115 
players in a _ performance of Ralph 
Vaughan-Williams Concerto Grosso in 
May. Drawing young musicians from the 
university’s string section, youth and 
junior orchestras, and from two elemen- 
tary school’s string classes, Mr. Pales 
reported intensive efforts to develop good 
string players in his area 


NEW WALTON SYMPHONY. The second 
symphony of Sir William Walton will be 
given its American premiere December 
29 by the Cleveland Orchestra in Cleve- 
land. George Szell will conduct. The same 
orchestra and conductor will give the 
New York premiere in February 1961. 


PIANO ASSOCIATION ELECTIONS. W. 

W. Kimball, Sr., president emeritus of 

the W. W. Kimball Company, was elected 

president of the Piano Manufacturers 

Association at their annual meeting in 

Chicago in July. Other new officers are: 

vice-president, Charles L. Clayton, presi- 

dent, Kohler and Campbell, Inc., Granite 

Falls, N.C.; secretary, Brent Starck, 

president, P. A. Starck Piano Company, 

Chicago; treasurer, Harry J. Sohmer, 

Jr., president Sohmer & Company, New 

York City. Elected to the executive com- 

A school piano must be able to take hard use in stride. The new nittee are Edward J. Amrein, president, 
: Everett Piano Company; Walter R. Ben 
Everett Style 11 does. With extra-sturdy backposts for greater son, vice-president, The Wurlitzer Co.; 
tone stability, and “childproof” locking top and fallboard, the Sew] Am, ae, poet, _ 
- . ae vice-president, Winter & Co., New York; 
slew > son. The dwir 

reason why Everett is the choice of more than 7,000 leading allay ig Gi Bice g Rae — 


schools, colleges and churches. Write for Style 11 Report and List we - 
’ : : : EW iy “RS, NEW ELDS. Rico 

of 7,000. Everett Piano Company, South Haven, Michigan. on Mh we pF go 
plant and offices at 819 North Highland 

Avenue, Hollywood, California. At the 

same time, Rico, Paris, has announced 

that new reed fields have been acquired 

in Southern France where the finest 

reed-cane is said to grow. 


Style 11 faces up to responsibility like the professional it is . 


GUITARS FOR THERAPY. Chicago's La 
Rabida Sanitarium, a hospital for chil- 
dren with rheumatic fever and related 
diseases, has received six guitars from 
Kay Musical Instrument Co. The value 
of music as a therapeutic aid has long 
been recognized at La Rabida. With the 
donation of the Kay guitars, instruction 
in playing the instrument has been es- 
tablished as a regular part of the sani- 
tarium’s music therapy program. 
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HOWARD WHITE, formerly director of 
instrumental music at Ottawa University 
in Kansas, has become the director of 
music education studies in the School 
of Music of Eastern New Mexico Uni- 
versity at Portales 


NEW LOCATIONS. Educational Music 
Bureau has moved to new and more 
spacious quarters at 434 South Wabash 
Avenue in Chicago. G. Schirmer, Inc. is 
now in the KLM building at 609 Fifth 
Avenue in New York City. 


NAMM OFFICERS. Philip Werlein IV of 
New Orleans, Louisiana is the new pres 
ident of National Association of Music 
Merchants, the fourth member of his 
family to hold the position. Ted F. 
Korten of Longview, Washington is the 
new vice-president, R. Gregory Durham 
of Chicago the new treasurer and C., 
Gordon Hammann of Baltimore, Mary- 
land is the secretary. Eight new directors 
of the board were also elected to serve 
until 1963. They are Charles M. Faul 
haber, Madison, Wisconsin: T. L 
Phoenix, Arizona; W. W. Kimball, 
Melrose Park, Illinois; Robert J 
Dowell, St. Louis, Missouri; Andrew 
Paul, Cleveland, Ohio; Marshall Philpitt, 
Miami, Florida; Robert P. Schmitt, Min 
neapolis, Minnesota; and F. D. Streep 
Jr., Orlando, Florida 


ACOUSTICAL SHELL. A new flexible 
symphonic enclosure designed to enrich 
the sound of music in concert halls, 
theatres, gymnasiums, and auditoriums 
was demonstrated at Tanglewood, Massa 
chusetts in August. The unit is produced 
by the Stagecraft Manufacturing Cor 
poration of Peekskill, N.Y 


CINCINNATI DIRECTOR. John W. Wor 
rel has become the Director of Music 
for the Cincinnati Public Schools, the 
seventh person to hold the position since 
it was created in 1871. Mr. Worrel for 
the past ten years has been associated 
with the University of Kentucky in Lex 
ngton. There he was sponsor of MEN‘ 
student chapter 242 which he terms “an 
inspirational job.” 


PRESIDENT OTTO GRAHAM. Otto 
Graham (Sr.) for forty years band d 

rector at Waukegan Illinois High 
School, has retired from his teaching 
position but has taken on new educational 
duties as president of the Waukegan 
Grade Schools Board. Still the music 
educator, Mr. Graham has indicated that 
he is pleased to be put in a “position 
which will give a little better oppor 
tunity to encourage the music program.’ 


ASCAP PRIZE TO NIXON AIDE. The 
winner of the National Award of $500 
n the 1959 Nathan Burkan Memorial 
Competition is Rita E. Hauser, a grad 
iate of New York University Law School 
ind an assistant on Vice President 
Nixon’s campaign staff. Mrs. Hauser’s 
winning paper was entitled “The French 
Droit De Suite: The Problem of Pro- 
tection for the Underprivileged Artist 
Under the Copyright Law.” 


FOSTER A. REYNOLDS, executive vice 
president and general manager of the 
F. E. Olds & Son band instrument factory 
n Fullerton, California, died on July 18, 
1960. Mr. Reynolds was also the founder 
of the instrument company which still 
operates under his name, though he sold 
his interest in it some years ago. Mr. 
Reynolds’ long career in band instrument 
manufacture was closely tied to the de- 
velopment of many modern production 
methods. 


THE RAGTIME ERA is the name of a 
new series of twelve programs that will 
be seen on Educational Television sta- 
tions during the fall of 1960. The series 
is both entertaining and educational and 
deals with a significant development in 
American music between 1890 and 1920. 
Host Max Morath is a professional en- 
tertainer who has also done much of the 
historical research for the series. 
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as its 
professional 


Just one chord and you'll know. If it has depth, power and clarity, 
it’s the Conservatory tone of an Everett. Accomplished pianists 
praise its brilliant scale, smooth transition from one register to 
another and responsive action. In rich ebony, the Conservatory is 
the piano for your home or studio. Write for name of dealer near- 
est you. Everett Piano Company, South Haven, Michigan. 
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ROGER SESSIONS TO BE HONORED. A 
three-aay Sessions Festival, sponsored by 
the Fromm Foundation, will be held at 
Northwestern University later this year 
Thor Johnson will conduct the com- 
poser’s one-act opera, “The Trial of Lu 


cullus,” “Fourth Symphony,” “Piano 
Concerto,” and “Black Maskers Suite” 
among other works. Mr. Sessions will! 
also lecture and discuss his music at the 


festival. 


JOHN FRAZER, professor of violoncello 
and ensemble at Oberlin College, Oberlin, 
Ohio, has been appointed to the Fenelon 


Offers Another Service to the B. Rice Professorship. Last holder of the 


chair was the late Frank H. Shaw, former 














. . . director of the Oberlin Conservatory, 
Choral Direc tor who was Rice Professor from 1928 until 
his retirement in 1949. Mr. Frazer com 
pleted 30 years of teaching in the Con 
servatory in June. 


Two handsome, new thematic bro- MUSIC LIBRARY BEQUEST. The library 


of the late Everett Stevens, well-known 
— © _— ' . Washington, D. C., musician, has been 

chures are now available free to any presented to the music division of th« 
: : : Public Library of the District of Co 
choral director who will write to the lumbia. Consisting of over six hundred 
items, the collection is particularly rich 

in piano scores for the music of Bach, 


address given below. All compositions Liszt, and contemporary composers. 


ce > are ‘ve : 24 nti reru: HAMMOND’S 25TH ANNIVERSARY. 
presented are given in their entirety: Music Educators National Conference 
salutes Hammond on the occasion of the 
25th anniversary of the Hammond organ 


NEWS FROM THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
; ‘ . _ 7" ‘ News Bulletin No. 26 of the Schools 
‘ es *s 4 “ Music Association gives information con 

| > CHORAL CLASSICS Of HE cerning the annual conference, the re 
- * = search project, a report on the MEN‘ 
GOLDE! ] ER A 1960 biennial meeting and various fest 
at 5 7 vals in England. Sir Adrian Boult is 

president of this Asscoiation; secretary 
is Stephen S. Moore, 4 Newman Road, 


. . -_ , Bromley, Kent, Engl ] 
A superb collection of music of the High Renaissance and ee ee 
THE ORCHESTRA NEWS, a monthly 


Baroque periods excerpted from this series and ranging bulletin issued for students in the Pasco, 
: . , . Washington Schools, is Loren Crawford's 
from the works of Da Vittoria and Monteverdi to those of method of improving public relations 
. . es “. i —— = and stimulating interest in the activities 
Palestrina and Gasparini. This brochure contains ninety-six of his aothenieh, Dae emailed Galletie een- 
: . ‘hc oe tains news of concerts, awards, tryouts 
pages of magnificent music. and human interest items and has been 
enthusiastically received by students and 
their parents. 


FROM MANHATTAN SCHOOL OF MU- 
SIC, nine instrumentalists have joined 
’ ) = seven major United States orchestras 
A CHORAL I ROGRAM this fall. They are: John Carabella, 
French horn, with the New York Phil 
. . i ase harmonic; Warren Laffredo, viola, Na 
for Mixed Voices tional Symphony, Washington, D. < 
; . a F Allan Cisco, cello, Buffalo Philharmonic; 
‘ one > William Motzing, trombone, Pittsburgh 
from the Ricordt Catalogues Symphony; John Balkin, double bass, 
Nicholas Romanelli, double bass and Sal- 
vatore Venitelli, viola, with the St. Louis 
, . , = ’ Symphony; Gary Sigurdson, solo flute, 
Suggestions for a typical concert of choral music presented Reases Clip Phiharmente; and Semvel 


in chronological form with selections from Pre-Classical, Gil, double bass, Denver Symphony. 
Classical and Contemporary music. There is even a section 
of Encore suggestions. There are one hundred and twelve 
pages representing the works of Palestrina, Bach, Creston, 


Poulenc, Burleigh, etc. 


Write for these free brochures to 


] *. RDI & CO NEW MUSICAL INSTRUMENT. M. 

I> + ° Hohner, Inc. has’ introduced’ the 

“Melodica,” an instrument with a playing 

technique like a woodwind and a 
, y 9 7 - , 

. : y harmonica-accordion sound. At the col- 
l6 West 6lst Street New York 23, N. Y ‘ lege of Notre Dame of Maryland, in 
Baltimore, Marvin Kahn (right), educa 
tional consultant of M. Hohner, shows 
how easy it is to master the Melodica. 
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No other trumpet 


under °350 has © 


relieved pistons 


No other student brasses—indeed, no other brasses 
under $350—give you this extra assurance of de- 
pendable valve action! How dependable and trouble- 
free are they? Bundy pistons are relieved at top and 
bottom to reduce friction caused by students not 
pressing straight down on the keys, or by dropping, 
bumping, and rough handling. A detail? Yes, and just 
one of the many that make Bundy brasses come close 
to costly artist instruments like the Selmer in feel 
and sound. Ask your Selmer dealer to remove the 
piston from a new Bundy and show you this feature 
Then try the action. Only careful hand-lapping of 
the pumps, costly box springs at valve tops, and alu- 
minum stems one-third the weight of regular brass 
stems can make the action that fast, that light, that 
positive! And musical qualities of the new Bundys 
are outstanding; Selmer’s own priceless acoustical 


| NEW 
BUNDYS 
HAVE! 


$145 


principles form the basis for tuning, scale, and re- 
sponse that are exceptional. Your Selmer dealer has 
the new Bundy Trumpets, Cornets and Trombones. 
They’re Selmer built, student priced. See him soon. 


oelmer 


ELKHART, INDIANA 


SELMER, Elkhart, Indiana, Dept. J-91 


Please send FREE brochure detailing the many playing features 
of your new Bundy Brass instruments. | am interested in 


Ge Riceneeeeens 


(] Trumpet 


School__. C] Cornet 


Address [Trombone 


oe Dnatiniitnnisiine () Other 


iene esses 





Concert Hall 


Fal Ag ; 42, \ I 


in the 
Classroom 


Bees 


72 gt 
PROFESSIONAL PUBLICATIONS. Two 
new professional publications have been 
issued by the International Society for 
Music Education. One is the “Report of 
the Third International Conference” on 
the role and place of music in the educa- 
tion of youth and adults, including 
trends in different countries, music as a 
means of international understanding, 
and the role of technical media in music 
education. The second publication is 
“International Listing of Teaching Aids 
in Music Education,” the first bibliog- 
raphy of its kind. Publications are $1.50 
each. Orders should be sent in care of 
ISME, 1201 Sixteenth Street N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C, 


MAKING A PIANO. “The Story of the 
Baldwin Piano” is an attractive brochure 
recently published by The Baldwin Piano 
Co. Exceptional black and white photo- 
graphs illustrate the text which de- 
scribes how and why various parts of 
the piano are manufactured to Baldwin’s 
specifications. The cover is printed in 
full color. For a copy of this booklet, 
write to The Baldwin Piano Company, 
Education Division, 1801 Gilbert Avenue, 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 


VIOLIN PEGS. Scherl and Roth, violin 

makers, have acquired exclusive Ameri 

can rights to Caspari Pegs, which will 

in future carry the name Roth-Caspari 

Pegs. It is claimed that a student can 

more readily tune his violin with these 

pegs than with conventional ebony ones, 

since resistance to turning is not de- 

pendent upon friction of the peg against 

the peg box hole. Rather, a collar is 

secured in one peg box hole for each 

peg, and fiber washers between the peg 

and the collar furnish the necessary 

friction. Literature is available from 

, Scherl and Roth, Inc., 1729 Superior 
Exclusive Features: Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 

e Full Concert Hall reproduction FOR LEVEL TURNTABLES. Robins In- 

© STROBESELECTOR motor for unerring dustries Corp., Flushing, New York, has 

developed a round turntable level for 

control of turntable rotation at any and precise measurements. The new instru- 

all speeds — with two year warranty. ment can be permanently affixed to a 

turntable to give the listener a constant 

e Push-button pickup arm for complete check on the accuracy of his equipment. 

record and needle protection The list price is $2.50. 

© Professional turntable with cork surface A RIBBED FLUTE, A BARITONE SAX, 

° ility and minimum weigh AND A HORN. A new sterling silver flute 

EER CUFERENY ane ° — has been introduced by The H. N. White 

School Net * Scratch filter Company. Of ribbed construction, the 

CHOO! et e Adaptable for stereo King flute has a newly designed em- 

Si / bouchure aperture said to give easier 

tone control. The model number is 1041 

and is designed primarily for profes- 

sional artists. Also introduced is the 

King Super-20 Baritone Saxophone, a 

THE CALIFONE LISTENING CORNER ; companion to the King Super-20 altos 

High Fidelity transcription and record player features and tenors. Model number is 1070. A 

bin , = ie third new instrument is a nickel-silver 

iple outlets to accommodate eight sets of headphones French horn featuring new mouthpipe, 

for undisturbed group listening bore, bell, and said to have greater 

Illustrated with CUEMASTER...Rheem Califone’s exclusive r carrying power yet is easier to blow. For 

further information write The H. N. 

precision phase selector which provides instant and White Company, 5225 Superior Avenue, 


accurate locating of any portion of a record. Model 12VJ8-9 Cleveland 8, Ohio. 
NEW LIGHT. A Faries light featuring An 
felted universal clamp that opens %” for 
quick mounting on pianos, music stands, 
J or wherever easily mounted illumination 
is required is now being produced by 
eem C a | 0 n e CORPORATION Dept. MEJ- |0 Fostoria Corporation. The new light has 
a patented 6%” snap-on shade that can 
1020 NORTH LA BREA AVE. * HOLLYWOOD 38, CALIFORNIA ne eoteee Ser ages Sees an Se 
toria Corporation, 1200 North Main 
Street, Department 71, Fostoria, Ohio. 
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STORY & CLARK- 
First Choice of 
Music Educators 
Everywhere 


The Story & Clark Studio Upright 
also gives many extra years of 
“original performance’’ 


No wise instructor would attempt to use an ancient, 
obsolete automobile for teaching children to drive 

By the same token, the use of good pianos, respon- 
sive and rewarding in touch and tone, is essential to 
the very purposes of piano instruction. 

The Story & Clark Studio Upright is, by measur- 
able standards, the most perfect piano ever designed 
and built especially for school usage. It is the ideal 
tool for teaching and for learning—not only in its 


first season or two, but for many years of hard use. 


The Storytone Mahogany Sounding Board—exclusive with 
Story & Clark pianos—provides far better tone and helps 
keep the piano in tune much longer. It is GUARANTEED 
FOR 50 YEARS against cracking and splitting 


Q«rt throughout the entire bass section (instead of plate 

pins) provide straight pull on each string. Story & Clark 
builds the only studio piano with this quality feature 
found in almost all concert grands 
Reinforced hammers are another mark of quality. Reinforc- 
ing helps keep the hammers in original condition much 
longer—helps prevent them from “breaking down” in hard 
service 

Q !1226-fe0 actions are also hand-treated with Story & 
Clark’s special lubricating and waterproofing formula, to 
assure many years of protection against humidity, sticking 
or rattling. 
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Be sure to read this book 
before buying ANY 
professional piano 


The pictures below emphasize five 
of eleven special Story & Clark fea- 
tures which are combined in no 
other studio upright. 

All eleven of these features—plus the twelve specifications 
for school pianos set forth in Bulletin 17 of the Music 
Educators National Conference—are described and explained 
in the interesting, non-technical book offered in our coupon 
below. For the sake of your teachers, your students and 
your school, mail the coupon, today. 





Extensive use of hot-press waterproof glues and hot-lacquer 
finishes means years of “like new” appearance. To our 
knowledge, no Story & Clark hot-lacquer finish has ever 
chipped or cracked 
sooumeat ee SS eS SS See eS eee eee eee oe 
Story @ Clark Piano Co. (Department E) 
28 East Jackson Blud., Chicago 4, Illinois 
Gentlemen: 
Without obligating me in any way, please send me 
12-page book “How To Buy Pianos For Your School.” 


Economical plans for financing school pianos 
Name 


Street 


City 








TEACHING 
INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC 


by CHARLES BOARDMAN RIGHTER 


Covers all phases including orchestra, band, classes, small and 
large rehearsal technics, matters of organization, and promotion, 
etc. This manual will serve as a valuable, all-purpose aid to the 
organization, teaching and performance of the instrumental- 
music program. Each topic is presented in a direct, to-the-point 
manner, in check-list form; combining maximum coverage with 
ease of reference. 


(0 4110) Price 5.00 


instruments of the Orchestra 
FLASH CARDS 


by MABEL S. BOYTER 


The students learn quickly to identify the instruments of the 
orchestra as cards are flashed. May be used for group or individual 
participation . . . separately or in conjunction with “My Musical 
Instrument Book.” 
Each card measures 6%” x 9%”. 28 cards plus instruction sheet 
to a set. 

(0 4206) Set of 28 3.00 


FOLK SONGS ABOUT AMERICAN LIFE 


FOLK SONGS and 
FIDDLE TUNES of the U.S.A. 


arranged by 
HAZEL GERTRUDE KINSCELLA 


Each song and fiddle tune represents or suggests some phase of 
American life, particularly those events which took place during 
the years of settlement and westward expansion. Easy piano 
accompaniments have been provided, for the majority of the 
songs. Suggestions are made for the occasional use of the auto 
harp. 

(04075) Price 1.50 


‘ y . + ‘ y . » 
CARL FISCHER, ie. &.Sgover Square 


BOSTON e CHICAGO . DALLAS 











When writing to advertisers, please mention the Music Epu¢ ATORS JOURNAI 
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“BOSTON CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


A College of Music, Drama and Dance 
Albert Alphin, Dir. 26 Fenway, Boston, Mass. 


Courses in Applied Music, Composition and Music 
Education leading to Mus.B and M.M. degrees. 
Drama and Dance course leading to B. F. A. 
degrees. Distinguished Faculty of 60 including 
members of Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


Dormitories for women. Catalog on request. 


Fall Term 


ap nh Member of National Association of Schools of Music Sept. 19 
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NEW TUBA. The Fred Gretsch Manu- 
facturing Company has announced a New 
Bb tuba designed for wider use in school 
bands. The new X2179 four-valve tuba 
weighs slightly over eight pounds and is 
said to offer a number of sound poten- 
tials to band directors seeking a greater 
range of tuba application in band ar- 
rangements. F 


FOLK MUSIC RECORDS. The Library 
of Congress has issued a 12-inch LP 
record, “Folk Music from Wisconsin,” 
recorded in the field by Helene Stratman- 
Thomas Blotz of the University of Wis- 
consin school of music. The recording 
project was begun 20 years ago by 
Leland Coon. Record number L56, which 
was made possible by a grant from the 
Carnegie Corp., may be obtained from 
the Recording Laboratory, Library of 
Congress, Washington 25, D.C., for $4.50 
plus 10 percent tax and _ shipping 
costs. Each record is accompanied by an 
explanatory pamphlet containing the 
words of the songs included. 


NEW CHIMES. A lightweight electrome- 
chanical chime has been introduced by 
Schulmerich Carillons, Inc., Sellersville, 
Pennsylvania. Operated from a simple 
keyboard the new unit is called the De 
corachime, which weighs as little as 17 
pounds and consists primarily of the 25 
note ChimeAtron tone generator, a wall 
unit that looks like an old-fashioned 
wall chime, and a keyboard. 


EASY TO TUNE. A new stroboscopic de- 
vice allows anyone to fine-tune electronic 
organs. This is done by connecting the 
new “Autotuner” to the organ output, or 
hook up supplied microphone and play 
just 12 notes. Each note is tuned until a 
spinning pattern on a rotating disc 
seems to stand still, providing accurate 
pitch to 1/100 semitone. For more infor 
mation write to the new headquarters of 
the Schober Organ Corporation, 43 West 
61st Street, New York 23, N.Y. 


“SIT IN AND SOLO” albums are now 
available from the Ad-Lib Record Com 
pany, 6300 Craner Avenue, North Holly 
wood, California. Four new releases in 
clude both record and music for Bb, ¢ 
and E> instruments. A “live” soloist is 
backed up on record by the Fred Katz 
Quartet. Each record begins with a brief 
tuning track; the music provided for the 
soloist contains the melody line, chords, 
dynamics, orchestra cues and lyrics 
Popular selections for beginners and 
intermediate or advanced students. Cost 
$2.98. 


NEW INSTRUMENT. Chicago Musical 
Instrument Company has introduced the 
“Cordovox,” a compact electronic in 
strument that can be played alone (using 
an accordion keyboard) or in ensemble 
with the accordion. Tabs are set to 
achieve various orchestral effects such 
as a bass section with a choice of string 
bass or tuba; chords with a choice of 
melodeon, trombone or viola. 


SCORES ON PUNCHED TAPE. Musical 
scores may now be stored on punched 
tape from which they can be duplicated 
at will. Composers L. A. Hiller, Jr., 
University of Illinois, and Cecil Effinger. 
University of Colorado, have developed 
the new machine on which a typist can 
simultaneously punch paper computer 
tape while printing musical notations 
The operation corresponds to that of a 
teletypewriter. The collaboration was 
made possible through a grant of the 
University of Illinois Research Board 


REVISED EDITION. The revised edition 
of the International Library of Music 
offers a collection of over 1000 graded 
classical piano compositions bound in 
15 attractive albums. Also included are 
1400 pages of encyclopedic text, plus 230 
of “The World’s Best Songs.” Four in- 
dexes listing works by title, composer, 
technical difficulty and fitness for varied 
occasions are provided. For more in- 
formation write The University Society, 
Inc., Professional Building, Ridgewood, 
New Jersey. 
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ON MUSIC AS A FRIEND OF LABOR 


... for it lightens the task by refreshing 


the nerves and the spirit of the worker. 
It tends to make work more pleasurable 
as well as profitable and adds to the 


enjoyment of leisure time. 


Reprints available on request 


Artist: O. W. Neebe F. E. OLDS & SON, FULLERTON, CALIFORNIA 
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announcing 
ERNESTO LECUONA’S 
first work for band 


Bolero Espanol 


Ernesto Lecuona, composer of Malaguena, Andalucia, 
La Comparsa, etc., chose this dance form because the 
characteristic rhythms lend themselves particularly well 


to the band. The work is scored brilliantly, yet the parts 


ire not dificult. 


Full and condensed scores are included in ea h set. 


Full Band $9.00 Sym. Band $11.50 


... also 


Elementary music can be good music, 
with the 


First CONCERT SERIES For BAND 


BAHAMA HOLIDAY—John J. Morrissey 
HYMN TO DIANA—Gluck, arr. Philip Gordon | 
ONWARD CHRISTIAN SOLDIERS—Sullivan, arr. Walter 


Finlayson 
(Choral parts available for SA or TB, 20¢) 


SLEEPERS "WAKE—J. S. Bach, arr. Walter Finlayson 
SOLDIERS’ MARCH—Schumann, arr. Walter Finlayson - 
THEME from Kreutzer Sonata — Beethoven, arr. Philip 
Two ¢ ‘HORALES (My Heart Is Ever Yearning and A 
Mighty Fortress)—J. S. Bach, art Walter Finlayson 
Full Band $3.00 Sym. Band $4.50 


For FREE reference scores and catalogs, Write Dept. 3¥ 


MARKS MUSIC CORPORATION 


I26 West 52nd St. New York I9, NY. 


dtm 





THE MELODY FLUTE 


Two-Octave Range Easy to Play Quick Results 


Grades 3 through 10 Enthusiasm Immediate and Lasting 


Plastic model, key of C, with Classroom Method (80 pages) 75 
Nickelplated brass model, key of C, with Classroom Method $1 
Nickelplated brass model, key of B flat. with ( lassroom Method $1.50 
Piano Accompaniment to Classroom Method $1 


Postage paid on orders over $5. Otherwise add 25 


MELODY FLUTE CO. (DEPT. A) LAUREL, MARYLAND 
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NEW BELLS ARE RINGING. The ancient 
art of bell ringing is gaining popularity 
among amateurs across the country. With 
the innovation of 4-octave range modern 
handbells, the effects of melody and 
harmony are practically unlimited. Hand- 
bells were previously used only by pro- 
fessionals, but now hobbyists are finding 
that they can make music “just for the 
fun of it.” Anyone interested in hand- 
bell ringing can contact Fritsen Broth- 
ers, 605 Waukegan Road, Deerfield, III. 


PRONUNCIATION GUIDE. “Say It 
Right” is the title of a record which gives 
the correct pronunciation of 806 names, 
titles and terms associated with music. A 
printed manual giving the spelling, defi- 
nition and language of origin accom- 
panies the record which was prepared 
and narrated by Edward S. Dumit of the 
University of Tulsa. The recording is 
available from the Graybill Recording 
Studio, 1223 South Harvard, Tulsa, Okla- 
homa. 


MUSIC SLATE. A _ heavy cardboard 
“slate” is imprinted on two sides: the 
vertical side has six staves for dictation 
or extensive music writing; opposite 
side, large treble and bass clefs. Special 
crayons are provided to allow easy 
erasure. How to write notes, relative 
values of notes and rests, plus a new 
basic system for writing intervals and 
chords is included. List price, $1.50, 
postage free, from Carlee Music Publica 
tions, 250 Fort Washington Avenue, New 
York 32, N.Y. 


THE HYMN-OF-THE-MONTH list of se 
lections for June 1960 through June 1961 
has been announced by the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs. The project, 
initiated seven years ago, has inspired 
peoples of all faiths to sing the hymns 
of the church. 


STEREO MADE CLEAR. Allied Radio 
Corporation has released a 36-page book 
let entitled “This is Stereo High-Fidel- 
ity,” an easy-to-understand guide for 
anyone wishing to learn facts on stereo. 
Fully illustrated, the booklet covers 
every aspect of component-type stereo- 
phonic hi-fi systems. Available from 
Allied Radio Corp., 100 N. Western Ave., 
Chicago 80, Illinois. Price, 25c, order 
Stock No. 37 K 387. 


CHILDREN’S MUSIC CENTER, INC., is 
offering free to MEJ readers two catalogs 
entitled: “Rhythm Instruments” and 
“Recommended Records, Filmstrips, 
Books for the School Curriculum, 1960.” 
Upon request, the Center will send 
records, tapes, books, and rhythm in 
struments to school districts for pre 
viewing or exhibiting at teachers’ in- 
stitutes for postage charges only. Write 
to: Children’s Music Center, Inc., 53738 
W. Pico Boulevard, Los Angeles 19, Cali- 
fornia. 


PROFILE OF THE SCHOOL SUPERIN- 
TENDENT is a new booklet published 
by the American Association of School 
Administrators and the Research Divi- 
sion of the NEA for the purpose of 
describing the career lines of the Amer- 
ican school superintendent. Based on ex- 
tensive research and questionnaire data, 
the pamphlet attempts to probe into the 
qualifications, preparations, responsibili- 
ties and goals of the competent adminis- 
trator. Single copies: $1.00. Available 
from AASA, 1201 16th St. N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. 


SPACE SONGS, the first in a series of 
“Singing-Science” Records, is now avail- 
able from the Science Materials Center, 
a division of the Library of Science, 59 
Fourth Avenue, New York 3, New York 
The song-writing team of Hy Zaret and 
Lou Singer have worked with science 
consultant Hy Ruchlis to develop sixteen 
catchy songs that are packed with scien- 
tific information. The songs are in a 
variety of styles (waltz, jig, minuet, cha- 
cha, swing canon) and, as sung by Tom 
Glaser and Dottie Evans, invite par- 
ticipation. A song book with simple piano 
arrangements accompanies the recording. 
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JOHN KIMON'S 


First Class Band Folie 


for Full Band or Small Ensemble 


coh ON THE EAR + Easy gy que ENE * STILL EASIER rq yynsttR 


John Kinyon, noted bandmaster and musician, has long felt that beginning bands 
and ensembles need special methods and material. His new FIRST CLASS BAND 
FOLIO has been designed to meet this need. 

Music is scored for 4 parts with percussion thus making it possible to put together 
any brass or woodwind ensemble at the easiest level. But more important, har- 
monic structure and maximum tonal solidity are assured with any combination 
of four or more instruments resulting in a pleasing, professional sound so grati- 
fying to the students as well as their audience. 

Another noteworthy feature is the format of the folio. Special care was taken to 
give the printed music itself a big, wide-open look to facilitate sight reading. 
We want you to see for yourself just how FIRST CLASS BAND FOLIO will integrate 
your Beginning Band. Fill in the coupon below for your free copy of the reduced 
condensed score...the confidence and sense of accomplishment it will instill in 
your beginners will make your teaching job a pleasure. 


Condensed Score 
Parts, each 


Music Publishers Holding Corp. 
619 West 54th St., New Yark 19, N, Y. 


Please send FREE reduced condensed score of the FIRST 


< ~anelh - tame (mph: * CLASS BAND FOLIO. 
if \) 
wh W worip - ADVA Name (Please Print) 


619 West 54th Street « New York 19, N.Y School Name 


School Address 


2 __tZone State 


September-October, Nineteen Sixty 











Early Choral Music 


From Schott london 


CLAUDIO MONTEVERDI (1567-1643) 


Ah, Leave Me Here to Perish (SSATB, kbd. 
ad lib.) 


Cruel Amaryllis (SATTB, kbd. ad lib.) 

Ere Yet the Dawn Had Come (SSATB a cap.) 
Kisses, Dear Tender Kisses (SSATB a cap.) 
Raving Aloud at Heaven (SSATB a cap.) 
hen the First One Spoke (SSATB a cap.) 


MARTIN PEERSON (c. 1572-1651) 
At Her Faire Hands (Sop. solo, SATB, kbd.) 
Lord Ever Bridle My Desires (SSATB a cap.) 
O God That No Time Doest Despise (SATB a cap. ) 
Sing, Love is Blind (Sop. & alte soli, SAATB, kbd 


PETER PHILIPPS (c. 1560-c. 1634) 
rhe Nightingale (SSATB a cap 


O False Deceit (SSATB a cap 


We will be pleased to send copies on approval 


ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. 
A Subsidiary of Broadcast Music, Inc. 
One West 47th Street New York 36, N. Y. 











THE GEORGE ANSON 


Survey of Piano Literature 





Level |: Book |—Early Keyboard Music 
Level 1: Book 2—The Romantic Composers 
Level |: Book 3—The Contemporary Scene 


$1.10 each book 
Thematics sent on request 


ELKAN-VOGEL CO., INC. 


1716 Sansom Street Philadelphia a 








* HAZEL GERTRUDE KINSCELLA, dis 
tinguished member of the music educa- 
tion profession and a life member of 
the MENC, died in mid-July. A serious 
student and writer, especially in the 
fields of folk music and music apprecia 
tion, Miss Kinscella was professor emer 
ita of the school of music, University of 
Washington, Seattle. She was a member 
of the Music Education Research Coun- 
cil 1950-1956, and chairman of the MENC 
committee on folk music, 1948-1952. Her 
many outstanding contributions include 
the “Americana Index to the Musical 
Quarterly, 1915-1957,” recently published 
as a special issue of the Journal of Re- 
search in Music Education. 


+ ROBERT HOLMES, president of the 
MENC Western Division, has accepted 
a position in the Beverly Hills, Cali 
fornia, music department beginning in 
September. Previously Mr. Holmes had 
for many years been at Hollywood High 
School. 


* VIOLET JOHNSON has been named 
director of music for the Elizabeth (New 
Jersey) school system. She succeeded 
Arthur H. Brandenburg, who retired in 
May. Since 1929 Miss Johnson has been 
director of vocal music at Battin High 
School, Elizabeth. A veteran MEN( 
member, Miss Johnson has held several 
offices in the New Jersey Music Edu 
cators Association, including the presi 
dency. 


<& AMOS WESLER has retired after 32 
years as director of the John Adams 
High School Band and Orchestra, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. His distinguished career was 
climaxed by a Band-Orchestra Jubilee 
presented in May. Mr. Wesler developed 
much-honored musical organizations that 
played frequently at MENC conventions 
including the 1940 biennial meeting ir 
Los Angeles. 


* CHARLES E., LUOMA, band director 
and instrumental music teacher at Hard- 
ing High School, Fairport Harbor, Ohio, 
for the past eleven years, died on May 4 
after a cerebral thrombosis. Mr. Luoma 
had been a member of the MENC for 
nearly 30 years. 


* MARJORIE JEAN MALONE has been 
appointed State Supervisor of Music in 
Ohio effective in September. She suc- 
ceeds Edith Keller in this post. Miss Ma 
lone has been at the Ohio University 
College of Fine Arts in Athens. 


* EUGENE E. ROUSSEAU, instructor 
at Luther College, Decorah, Iowa, will 
study clarinet and saxophone in Paris 
during the coming year under a Ful 
bright grant. 


* HELEN DILL, long a devoted member 
of the Music Educators National Con- 
ference, passed away early in July. Mrs. 
Dill was for many years in charge of 
music education at the University of 
California at Los Angeles. She served as 
MENC Western division president from 
1941 to 1943; and was also a president 
of the Southern section of the California 
Music Educators Association. 
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THE NEW HAMMOND 
> 


ORGAN 


890 


only $25 down 


Everything about it 
is new and just right 
for a school... even 
the new low 
Hammond price! 


Another fine Hammond model 
for the school, the Hammond 
Spinet Organ. 


*Less Federal Excise Tax, F.O.B., Chicago; bench extra, 


September-October, Nineteen Sixty 


Now your school can own a Hammond Organ for the lowest price ever. 
But that’s not the whole Extravoice story. Far from it! See what else 
this completely new Hammond Organ has to offer you: @ the rich and 
beautiful tones of three keyboards played from a single, simple key- 
board @ the capacity to render every type of music for instruction, for 
entertainment, for ceremonies @ the compactness that takes very little 
space and lets you move the organ anywhere easily @ the solid 
Hammond craftmanship that will keep this organ performing faithfully 
year after year. You can try the new Extravoice Organ right in your 
school. Call your Hammond dealer for a demonstration. Soon! 


HAMMOND ORGAN . . . music’s most glorious voice 


HAMMOND ORGAN COMPANY 
4230 W. Diversey Ave., Chicago 39, III. 
Please send me: 
Free folder on the Extravoice Organ. 
Free color catalog of Hammond Organs. 
Name 
School 
Address 


Zone County 








This new program for junior high sche 


suits teen-agers to a T 


r0ls 


Musie in Our Life 


Musie in Our Times 


COOPER, FREEBURG, IMIG, RHEA, SERPOSS, NORDHOLM 


Colorful books offer a fascinating variety of songs selected 


and arranged for the general music class. Also is 
units on listening, records and recording, hi-fi, 


percussion ensembles. 


TEACHERS’ EDITIONS 


icluded are 


stereo, and 


with accompaniments, teaching suggestions, and a wealth of 


background information. 


L. P. RECORDS 


——_ SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


a 885 -19¢ 
"5 YEARS \ 20 


. lili iia initia ti N 


CHICAGO * SAN FRANCISCO * DALLAS 


EW JERSEY 


* ATLANTA 











Fourth General Assembly 

of the 
International Society for Music Education 
Vienna, Austria 


June 25-July 2, 196) 


Other summer workshops: 


Vienna (Baden) July ‘uly 27 


Mozarteum, Salzburg July 27-august 2. 


1961 








* GEORGE G. ABBOTT has retired 
after many years as director of music 
in the Elmira, New York, public schools. 
One of the founders of the MENC 
Eastern Division in 1918, Mr. Abbott 
served as Eastern president in 1926. He 
has been a member of Music Educators 
National Conference for nearly 40 years. 
Upon his retirement the music faculty 
jointly signed a letter to the superin- 
tendent of schools richly praising Mr. 
Abbott as a teacher, friend, and super- 
visor, 


* FRANK E. GAMBLE on September 1 
became assistant professor in the Col 
lege of Education, University of British 
Columbia, Vancouver, B.C., Canada, He 
formerly was director of music for the 
public schools in Cumberland, Maryland. 


+ JOSEPH WILLCOX JENKINS, who 
recently completed a year as resident 
composer under a Ford Foundation grant 
at the Evanston (Illinois) Township 
High School, has joined the editorial de- 
partment of the Schmitt, Hall & Mc- 
Creary Company, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota. At Evanston Mr. Jenkins worked 
closely with Sadie Rafferty, music de- 
partment head, and composed twenty- 
five varied works for chorus, orchestra 
and band. 


* WARD DAVENNY has been appointed 
associate professor of pianoforte play- 
ing at the Yale University School of 
Music. For the past six years, Mr. 
Davenny has been director of the Cleve 
land, Ohio, Institute of Music. 


< WILLIAM BERGSMA, member of the 
Juilliard faculty, has been named chair- 
man of the Departments of Literature 
and Materials of Music of the Juilliard 
School and also of the Department of 
Composition, effective June, 1960. 


< M. ALBERT BICHSEL, professor of 
music at Valparaiso University, Indiana 
since 1943, has been appointed professor 
of church music and chairman of the 
department. effective September 1. Mr 
Bichsel will also serve as Director of 
Music at the Colgate Rochester Divinity 
School and will direct the choir and 
chorus there. 


* M. HOHNER, INC. has moved its 
headquarters to a new address: Andrews 
Road, Hicksville, Long Island, New York 
The manufacturers of the new “Melodica” 
instrument were formerly located in New 
York City. 


* BENNETT REIMER, formerly assist 
ant professor of music at Madison Col 
lege, Harrisonburg, Virginia, has ac 
cepted an appointment to the staff of the 
University of Illinois. He will be in 
charge of College Teacher Placement and 
will teach music education for the Uni- 
versity department of music. 


+ GEORGE ROCHBERG has been ap- 
pointed associate professor of music and 
acting chairman of the music department 
at the University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia. Since 1956 he had been director 
of publications for Theodore Presser, 
Philadelphia music publishers. Also join- 
ing the staff of the music department 
this fall is William Smith, assistant con- 
ductor of the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
who will be in charge of the University 
orchestra and chorus. 


* DAVID E. MOYER and LEO C. 
HOLDEN retired in June from the 
faculty of Oberlin College, Oberlin, 
Ohio. Mr. Moyer, professor of pianoforte, 
had taught at Oberlin for 35 years; Mr. 
Holden, professor of organ, had taught 
there for 34 years. 


« EDWARD GARBETT has joined the 
Fred Gretsch Manufacturing Company as 
educational director. His duties will in- 
clude extensive contact with band di- 
rectors and music dealers throughout the 
country. 
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when 


to specify 


Besson 


6e 


8-10 
brass 
instruments 








"Putting a Besson “8-10” into the hands of a student 
says he has arrived. This happy step is a never-ending 
source of pride for him and satisfaction for the band 
in which he plays. For here are brass instruments so 
sensitively designed and constructed that their poten- 
tial is without limit. That Besson has produced such 
incomparable quality at modest cost is a profound 


tribute to Besson craftsmanship. When you are ready 





to share this rewarding musical experience be sure 
to specify Besson “8-10.” Consult your dealer or the 
new Besson catalog for particulars. From trumpet 
to sousaphone . . . world’s finest brass instruments. 


Deswon. 


BACKED BY BRUNO 


Cc. BRUNO & SON, INC. 460 W. 34th St.. New York 1, N.Y. or 1100 Broadway, San Antonio 6, Tex. + In Canada: Boosey & Hawkes Ltd., Toronto 











Ce Sone 


of 
Holidays and Seasons 
Home, Neighborhood and Community . 


The people and things that fill a child’s world make SING 
A SONG especially refreshing, and children will respond 
eagerly to it. The simple but appealing melodies are easy 


to sing 


Teachers will find many helpful suggestions for drama- 
tization, rhythms, and the use of simple instruments. The 
imaginative piano accompaniments are effectively and 
easily played. Chord markings are also included. 


All of the songs are recorded and are available from 
Bowmar Records, 4921 Santa Monica Boulevard, Los 
Angeles, California. The attractive, instrumental. accom- 
paniments will encourage the children to “sing along’ 
and also allow the teacher more freedom to participate 
in the musical activities of the class 


SING A SONG reflects both the creativity and the prac- 
tical teaching experience of Lucille Wood and Roberta 
McLaughlin, who are specialists in the field of music 
for young children. 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 


Educational Book Division, Englewood Cliffs, NJ. 














International Music Educator 


NEW JOURNAL OF THE 


International Society for Music Education 


Published twice yearly with the assistance of UNESCO for ISME members, 
or by individual subscription, $2.00. 


English * French * German 
Egon Kraus, editor 


Send subscriptions to Manderscheider Strasse 35, Cologne, Germany. 








* A. HAROLD GOODMAN, who has been 
at Arizona State College at Flagstaff tu. 
the past eight years, is now the Chair- 
man of Music Education at Brigham 
Young University, Provo, Utah. 


* JACK MARTIN PERNECKY is now 
associate professor of music education 
at Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Illinois. Since 1957 Mr. Pernecky has 
been a member of the music education 
faculty at Michigan State University, 
East Lansing. 


* MARY H. MULDOWNEY will teach at 
the State University Teachers College, 
Crane Department of Music, at Potsdam, 
New York during the coming year. She 
retired in June as associate professor of 
music at New York University. 


@ PAUL OLEFSKY has been named con 
ductor of the State University of lowa 
Symphony Orchestra effective September 
1. Mr. Olefsky will succeed Charles 
Gigante who has conducted the symphony 
since last September. In addition, Mr 
Olefsky will serve as an associate pro 
fessor in the SUI department of music 


+ MARJORIE LAWRENCE, Australian 
born dramatic soprano, has accepted a 
research professorship in music at 
Southern Illinois University, Carbondale 
Miss Lawrence, who has been artist-in 
residence at Tulane University, as 
sumed her new duties in September. The 
rank, established last year at Southern 
Illinois and now held by three other 
faculty members, allows appointees wide 
latitude for travel, research, special 
teaching, and informal contact with 
students. 


* HALSEY STEVENS has been ap 
pointed Visiting Professor of the Theory 
of Music at the Yale University School 
of Music. Mr. Stevens, who has been 
chairman of the department of com- 
position at the University of Southern 
California since 1946, will teach com- 
position at Yale and conduct two 
seminars in advanced theory in 1960- 
1961. 


* JACQUES ABRAM has joined the 
teaching staff of the Faculty of Music, 
Royal Conservatory of Music, University 
of Toronto. He will teach piano students 
in the Faculty’s Artist Diploma Course 
and specially selected and gifted teen- 
agers in the Conservatory’s School of 
Music. Mr. Abram has been artist in resi- 
dence at Oklahoma College for Women. 


* WAYNE HUGOBOOM, formerly head 
of the music department at Manatee 
Junior College in Bradenton, Florida, has 
joined the faculty of the new University 
of South Florida in Tampa. 


& CHARLES V. FARMER of Troy State 
Teachers College is the new editor of 
Ala. breve replacing G. J. Nealeans who 
has served in this capacity for a number 
of years. 


* CHARLES M. McDERMID of East 
Lansing has succeeded S. Earle Trudgen 
as editor of the Michigan Music Educator, 
official publication of the Michigan Music 
Educators Association. 


+ JOHN L. CARRICO of the music de- 
partment of the University of Nevada in 
Reno is the new editor of Nevada Notes 
published by the Nevada Music Edu- 
cators Association. Marjorie Dickinson, 
former editor, will continue to serve as 
a co-editor. 


* EDWARD DREW of Coventry, Rhode 
Island, is the new editor of Rimer pub- 
lished by Rhode Island Music Educators 
Association, succeeding Frank Van Buren 
who is on sabbatical leave for the next 
school year. 


* ROBERT L. NEUMANN is now band 
director of the Zanesville (Ohio) High 
School. He formerly served in a similar 
capacity at Washington Court House, 
Ohio. 
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CHARLES DELANEY PROVES A POINT 


You'll 
hear 
SHLMER in 


gets 
week-vApetcs 
BUNDY Flute 





The Selmer Flute is acknowledged to be one of the FLUTE CONTEST MUSIC Vol. 1 and Vol. 2 were inde- 


world’s three great artist flutes. And Charles 
DeLaney’s recordings of Flute Contest Music prove 
it. They also prove that the sound of the Bundy, 
Selmer built and student priced, comes amazingly 


pendently produced by Charles DeLaney, of the University of 
Illinois music faculty. Each album is a 12-inch high-fidelity LP 
recording containing a program of graded solos, ranging from 
easy to difficult, selected, performed, and discussed by Mr. 
DeLaney. On each record, the selections on Side A were per- 


formed on a Bundy Flute, Side B on a Selmer Flute. 


Selmer 


ELKHART, INDIANA 


close to artist quality. The reason? Of all student 
flutes, only the Bundy faithfully duplicates the scale 
of an artist flute—created on the same mandrels, with 
the same precision equipment, to the same carefully 
refined dimensions. The advantages are apparent in 
the Bundy’s tone, responsiveness and intonation. Get 
the record and hear for yourself (it’s also a fine teach- 
ing aid worth far more 
than its low cost). For 
the most convincing 
test of all, visit your 
Selmer dealer and try 
a Bundy, soon. 


1 am interested in the Bundy Flute, Please send FREE copy of the Flute check 
chart and further information, 


OR resect cette seeeenaeenemesennemmanateaenenae 
0 Send “Fivte Contest 
Music” Vol. 1 $2 ec. 


0) Send “Fivte Contest 
Music” Vol.2 $2 ec. 
Ihave enclosed $2 per 
rer record, 


Record offer good only in Continental U.S.A. 











The Ginest Jor 
Your Band and Instrumental Classes 


MASTER METHOD for BAND 


Charles S. Peters Paul Yoder, Editor 
“The Builder of Champions” 


Book | 24 progressive lessons, rhythm drills, melodies 
and graded exercises. Full Conductor Score features 


“Tricks that Click.” 


Book II Lessons 25 to 48 have studies and appealing 
melodies with organ-like harmonization that motivate 
student practice. 


Pts. $1.00 each. 
Full Cond. Score-Manual $4.00 each. 


Here is the newest in the Master Method Series: 


FIRST PERFORMANCE for BAND 


Charles S. Peters Paul Yoder 
“Beginning Band Program Music with A Sound” 
FIRST PERFORMANCE is program music employing technical skills learned in the 
MASTER METHOD Book |. 
Parts 75¢ ea. 
Write for a free cornet book today 


Full Cond. Score $2.00 





Your Chorus and Voice Classes 


UPS AND DOWNS OF MUSIC Olvera-Schroth 
Interval recognition and pitch discrim’nation through familiar tunes 75e 
VOICE BUILDER Olaf C. Christiansen 
Tested vocalises and warm-up exercises 40¢ 


SIGHT SINGING AND TUNE UP BOOK Metcalf 


Rounds, studies and part-songs to improve intonation, sight reading and tonal memory. 40¢ 


VOCAL TECHNIC Peter Tkach 
A basic course in Voice and Sight Singing Student Book 60¢ 
Teachers Manual-Piano Accompaniment $1.50 
Peter Tkach 

Student Book 60¢ 

Teachers Manual-Piano Accompaniment $1.59 
Carol M. Pitts 


Two Volumes—each $1.00 


VOCAL ARTISTRY 


Vocalises, drills and songs for advanced classes 


PITTS VOICE CLASS METHOD 


A proven approach to correct singing 


W rite today for approval copies o} the above 


Neil A. Kjos Music Co., Publisher, 525 Busse, Park Ridge, Ill. 











millikin university 
school of music 
decatur, illinois 


bachelor's and master's degrees in music education 


bachelor of music 
maiors in all applied fields 
theory and composition 
and sacred music 


master of music 
majors in all applied fields 
theory and composition 


fall semester registration 
september 12, 1960 


graduate assistantships address dean harry b. welliver 














AWARDS and 
COMPETITIONS 

















JOHN HAY FELLOWS PROGRAM. Sev- 
enty-five John Hay Fellowships for 1960- 
1962 will be awarded to public senior 
high school teachers. Winners will study 
a year at one of the following universi- 
ties: California, Chicago, Columbia, Har- 
vard, Northwestern, and Yale. Stipends 
will equal individual salaries, plus al- 
lowances for travel, tuition and a health 
fee. Applicants should have at least five 
years of high school teaching experience, 
and should be not more than fifty 
years of age. Applications close on 
December 1, 1960. Interested teachers 
should write to Charles R. Keller, direc- 
tor, John Hay Fellows Program, 9 Rocke 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


NSOA ORCHESTRA AWARD. Through 
the generosity of Heinrich Roth, presi 
dent of Scherl and Roth, the National 
School Orchestra Association has in 
itiated the NSOA Orchestra Award 
which will be available to high school 
orchestras throughout the country. The 
award will go to an outstanding senior 
orchestra member each year and it is 
hoped that this honor will give added im- 
petus to the orchestra program through 
out the country. 


ANNUAL OSTWALD PRIZE. The Ameri 
can Bandmasters Association has an 
nounced its annual Ostwald prize of $500 
for a composition written especially for 
band. The winning composition will be 
given a premier performance at the 27th 
annual convention of ABA. Information 
available by writing to Capt. John Yesu- 
laitis, U. S. Air Force Band, Bolling Air 
Force Base, Washington 25, D.C. 


NFMC YOUNG ARTIST AUDITIONS. 
Requirements for the 24th biennial 
young artist auditions have been an 
nounced by the National Federation of 
Music Clubs, Classifications include 
man’s voice, woman’s voice, piano, violin, 
and chamber music. All winners receive 
a $1,000 award or a like amount toward 
expenses of a debut recital, plus various 
supplementary awards. Auditions are 
held first on a state. then on a district 
level. Finals will be held at the Federa 
tion’s biennial convention in Kansas 
City, Missouri on April 19 to 26, 1961 
Bulletins giving full details are avail 
able from National Federation of Music 
Clubs, Suite 900, 410 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois. 


CARL FISCHER CONTEST. A contest 
for two secular choral compositions 
suitable for performance at high school 
level is being sponsored by Carl Fischer 
Inc., musie publishers. The contest will 
run from June 1 to December 30. Prizes 
of $300.00 and $150.00 will be awarded 
plus a standard Car! Fischer royalty con- 
tract. Inquiries should be addressed to 
Publication Department, Carl Fischer 
Inc., 56-62 Cooper Square, New York 3, 
New York. 


ANTHEM CONTEST. Under the auspices 
of the American Guild of Organists a 
prize of $150 is offered by The H. W. 
Gray Company, Inc., to the composer who 
submits, prior to February 1, 1961, the 
best anthem for mixed voices. The win- 
ning anthem will be published on a 
royalty basis. For further information 
contact The American Guild of Organ- 
ists, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. 
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Model 660 The new "Studio" Model by Starck 


Fine Performance! Rugged Construction! Modern Price! 


SERVICE mae 


New! specially designed school piano Ey 


After many months of consultation with authorities on school require- 


ments for pianos, we have designed and produced the \lodel 660 
which we consider to be the finest school piano available today. PA 
o 7 
MEETS AND EXCEEDS SCHOOL REQUIREMENTS 
PIANO COMPANY 


7 Ply Laminated Hard Rock Maple Pin ® Five back posts of 2° x 4%” each 


Plank 
>f Quality 


® Four, 2” double wheel, Hard Rubber casters 


Quarter grain Sitka Spruce Sounding . Yianos Since 
Boord— Matching Ribs 3 Pedals— Soft, Bass Sustain, Full Sustain N. Ashland Avenue 


189) 


Full size Direct Blow Action © Pure Copper Wound Bass Strings Chicago 14, Illinois 


Double coated, reinforced stapled ® Ten year guarantee 
hammers ® Dimensions: 44%” Height, 582” Length, 
Full Cast Plate made of Grey Iron 24%” Depth. 
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Please write directly to P. A. Starck Piano Company for complete details 
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same chair... 
Same room... 

for music 

or classwork! 


erect pitch 

provides 

correct 

posture 

, for music 


FOLDS FLAT! students 


GUARANTEED FOR TEN YEARS! 
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Here's an ingenious chair that doubles for band 
practice and regular classroom activities. Quickly 
and easily stored to make the same room avail- 
eshonaaun able for other purposes. A distinctive CLARIN 

bock conception. 
WRITE DEPT. 67TA TODAY FOR INFORMATION 


CLARIN Mfg. Co., 4640 W. Harrison, Chicago 44, Ill. 


the words 
Music Dept.” 
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SMI SSS SILL LLL DL DS Lae NM, 
World's Largest Supplier of 


MUSICAL SHOWS 


for amateur performance 
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© Gift of the Magi 


O'Henry's famous story set to music by Richard Adler and 
adapted for the stage by Wilson Lehr. A warm and humorous 
production for the holiday season. 


© Brigadoon 
© Bells Are Ringing 
© Modern adaptation of Red Mill 


°, 
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For full information and complete 
illustrated catalog write to: 


TAMS-WITMARK 
MUSIC LIBRARY, INC. 


115 WEST 45 STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
TO SAAALAAAAALALAAAAAA ALLS 
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FOREIGN STUDY. An opportunity to 
study abroad during 1961-1962 will be 
available to young American singers, 
musicians, and students of voice, instru- 
mental music, composition and musicol- 
ogy under the educational exchange pro- 
gram of the Department of State. Awards 
under the Fulbright Act, which is opera- 
tive in 30 participating countries, are 
given for study in Europe, Latin Amer- 
ica, and the Asia-Pacific area, and cover 
tuition, maintenance, and travel to and 
from the country of choice for one 
academic year. In 17 Latin American 
countries, grants are made under the 
government's Inter-American Cultural 
Convention program. Competitions for 
the 1961-1962 academic year close 
November 1, 1960; requests for applica- 
tions must be postmarked before October 
15. Address inquiries to Institute of 
International Education, 1 East 67th 
Street, New York 21, N.Y. 


INTERNATIONAL MUSIC COMPETI- 
TIONS. The Walter W. Naumburg Foun- 
dation, Inc., New York City, has an- 
nounced a 1960 competition for string 
instrumentalists. Auditions will be held 
in New York City, October 17 and prizes 
including $5,000 in cash and solo appear 
ances with the New York Philharmonic 
will be awarded. Complete information 
and application forms are available from 
the President’s Music Committee, 734 
Jackson Place, N.W., Washington 6, D.C 


NEW VIOLIN SCHOLARSHIP. A $500 
yearly scholarship to Chicago Musical 
College of Roosevelt University has been 
established by H. A. Certik of St. 
Charles, Illinois, violin collector and 
dealer. High school or college students 
who plan to become professional violin 
ists are eligible. The winner will study 
with Morris Gomberg, chairman of the 
department of strings at the College. For 
further details write to Chicago Musical 
College of Roosevelt University, 430 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 5, Il- 
linois. 


MARKIE MORRISEY KEITH SCHOLAR- 
SHIP. Ruth Anne Rich, an 18-year-old 
pianist from Macon, Georgia, is winner 
of the National Federation of Music 
Clubs Marie Morrisey Keith scholarship. 
The year-round scholarship, open to ad 
vanced students of piano, voice, strings, 
and orchestral wind instruments, rotates 
by regions and was open this year to 
applicants in the Southeastern region. 
Miss Rich attends Florida State Uni- 
versity in Tallahassee. 


ALFRED NOBLE ROBINSON AWARD. 
Jonathan B. Elkus, assistant professor of 
music of Lehigh University, has been 
given the $1,000 Alfred Noble Robinson 
Award of the university. The award is 
given annually to a member of the Le- 
high staff “not over 35 years of age and 
below the rank of associate professor 
who has been voted as giving outstanding 
service to the university.” 


NFMC SUMMER SCHOLARSHIPS. Over 
$5,000 was awarded by the National 
Federation of Music Clubs in various 
summer scholarships at music centers 
across the country. In all, 18 scholar- 
ships, ranging from one valued at $35 
in North Dakota to one worth $720 at 
Chautauqua, New York, were awarded. 


IVAN DAVIS, Texas-born pianist, has 
won the first Franz Liszt Piano Competi- 
tion award. The award includes an ap- 
pearance with the Little Orchestra So- 
ciety, a recital tour under the auspices 
of the National Association of Concert 
Managers and a Town Hall recital during 
the 1960-1961 season. The latter is spon- 
sored by William Goetz and Mrs. Goetz, 
who plan to make the competition annual. 


MERRIWEATHER POST WINNERS. In 
Washington, D.C., after hearing Lynn 
Harrell, 16, a Dallas cellist, and David 
A. Brown, 17, a Salt Lake City pianist, 
the judges were forced to break the rules 
and declared them joint winners in the 
fifth Merriweather Pest contest. Mrs. 
Herbert May, sponsor of the contest, 
awarded the $2000 first prize to each of 
the contestants. 
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S omething new under the baton... 


rollin ©} BLAZERS 


Who said music dress is old hat? Not so! Robert Rollins Blazers 
are unique and new—a truly different approach to musical dress- 
manship for any group. Start with the Blazers—quality Robert 
Rollins—in a host of colors. Add a dash of imagination—a colorful 
ascot and a skimmer straw. Then a distinctive touch—white bucks 
or a colorful vest. Mix or match with trousers or skirts. Round off 
with your group’s insignia artfully woven right into the pocket 
material. Here’s a better formula for a new kind of group outfit. 
One to wear on stage—in the orchestra pit—on the gridiron—as a 
change-of-pace costume with more formal wear ti 
—or as interchangeable costumes for all your ' 
musical groups. Write for full information on 

economical Robert Rollins Blazers now. Do it 

today—because Robert Rollins are not just the 


best—but the only Blazers that will do for you! 


Your Name_______ 

Title 

Address____ 

School Name 

Address 

EIU neneimeeeestieineemeen 

Size of group______ Male___ Female 


Mailto: robert 


rollins 


BLAZERS, INC. 
832 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 














Write for complete information 
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witha KAY 


YOU Sfart 
them off 
with 

the best... 


on basses and cellos that make learning 
fun ...and teaching easier! Each Kay 
is specially aligned to make it easy to 
finger and bow .. . specifically sized 
for comfortable playing by all 
students—elementary, high school 

and college. Every Kay boasts 
laminated construction for 
trouble-free use .. . careful 
craftsmanship for full, rich tone 

.. and a complete guarantee of 

full satisfaction! To find out more 
about Kay school-sized basses and 


cellos, write 


KAY MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO. 1640 WEST WALNUT STREET CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 
A 1» 
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The piano of great artists inspires your students’ best 


HAVE YOU VISITED YOUR STEINWAY DEALER RECENTLY? 


HE’S ALWAYS GLAD TO SEE YOU—DROP IN ON HIM 
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Music for the Academically Talente 


WILLIAM C. HARTSHORN 


The music education of the academically talented in the secondary 

schools is part of a searching project to point the way to better 

education for the upper twenty percent of all students. This article 

is taken from a report originally prepared by Mr. Hartshorn for the 

biennial convention of the Music Educators National Conference, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, March 1960. 
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The fourth general principle is that, for all three 
groups, the activities will vary only in relative emphasis 
upon performance; the kinds of learnings will be the 
same, the music used in every activity will be of the 
highest quality, and the highest standards of achievement 


must be required 


FUNpAMENTALLY the purposes of a program of music 
education for the academically talented student are not 
different in kind from those for other students. They 
must be different, however, in breadth and in depth if 
the potentialities of the academically talented are to be 
challenged and developed 

This distinguishing purpose of music education for the 
academically talented, therefore, is to provide, motivate 


and guide musical experiences both in and out of school 
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in such a way that they will greatly exceed other students 
in the following ways 


Their knowledge of facts will be more extensive 


Their understanding of relationships among facts will be 
clearer 
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Their insights into meanings will be deeper 
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more advanced 
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In June 1960 three members of the committee on 
the academically talented project met to draft the 
report. In the picture above are shown the author of 
this article, William C. Hartshorn; the chairman of 
the committee, Wiley L. Housewright, professor of 
music education, University of Florida, Tallahassee; 
and Eleanor Tipton, supervisor of music education, 
Philadelphia (Pennsylvania) public schools. Dorothy 
Regardie of the MENC staff, who helped in the in- 
tensive work of the committee, is shown at far right. 
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periences through which they will recognize music 


municates ; and, more importantly, will understand how 
it communicates 

Young people need to recognize that music is mucl 
more than an external ornament on the structure of com 
munity life. They need to know that music has always 
been an essential means of communication; that in the 
earliest days of civilization, primitive people used musi 
as a language to convey meanings common to the ordinary 
affairs of life and also to express feelings significant to 
them. Young people need to understand that even today 
people less civilized than we think we are use music in 
the very same way 
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express them adequately 
Music has remained a simple folk art expressive of 


ordinary experiences in the lives of people. It has also 


become a highly refined art through which some of the 


greatest minds in history have expressed some of 


the noblest thoughts and loftiest ideals of which human 


heings are capable. All young peop!e should appreciate 
the values in each of the two types of music and recognize 


the distinctions between them 
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which music communicates—sound—has physical proper- 


ties that may be given some study by the academically 
talented: (1) Identifying the physical and psychological 
elements of musical sound. (2) Simple acoustics of musi- 
cal instruments or the human voice. (3) The mechanical 
and electrical recording, reproduction, and broadcasting 
of music. 

It should be repeated, however, that such topics must 
be related as closely as possible to a direct experience 
with music itself. Those aspects of music which are 
artistic, and therefore of intrinsic value, can hardly be 
equated with physics 

Similarities and differences among the arts should be 
a profitable area for study by academically talented stu 
dents. In schools where teachers of music, art, and lit 
erature are available during the same period, the potenti 
alities are very great indeed. The obligation to authen 
ticity is paramount; for the correlation of music with 
other subjects, which is often strained if not spurious, 
becomes significant only when the relationships are un 
questionably authentic. If specialists are available in eacl 
of the fields to be related, however, the possibility of 
developing truly significant insights into each of the 
fields and their inter-relationships is limited only by the 


time, energy, inclination, and resourcefulness of the 


teachers 


Owe or THE major conditions that must be met before 
we can enter into the joys of the educational Elysium 


we have been d 


scheduling. For material in this connection, the con 
mittee is indebted to Karl D. Ernst, immediate past 
president of MENC, and the following paragraphs are 
based upon Mr. Ertst’s report 

Young people now need greater knowledge than ever 
before and they need it in depth. The scope of the cut 


riculum has been greatly expanded and increasing de 


escribing is an increasing flexibility in 


mands are being made upon all students, particularly 
upon those with exceptional endowment. The use of time 
is of great importance to these students 

\n examination of the considerable quantity of ma 
terial that has been written during the past two years 
concerning the education of academically talented stu 
dents reveals a definite trend in the direction of greater 
flexibility in scheduling. Evidently school administrators 
have taken a sharp look at the practice of scheduling all 
subjects for an identical number of periods per week 
and are moving from a policy of determining the master 
schedule on the basis of administrative convenience to one 
of providing the flexibility necessary for a broader and 
more effective educational program. Increasing attention 
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Music for the Academically Talented 
A New Publication 


is now in process of publication. Announcement will 
be made in an early issue of the MUSIC EDUCATORS 
JOURNAL when special reprints of the publication 
to be published by the MENC will be available. 


The project is under the general supervision of 
Charles Bish, Director of the NEA Academically 
Talented Student Project. 
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Lhe Threshold of a New Age 


J. F. LEDDY 


Dean of the College of Arts and Science 
University of Saskatchewan 
Saskatoon, Canada 
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oday throughout the world, and especially o1 
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\merica 


which in rece centuries 


\sia, Africa 
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velopment and South 


has come upon us 


Education 


How rapipty this new global age 


illustrated for me at the Commonwealth 


mference in Oxford last summer when I sat in a com 


ttee on teacher training and discussed common prob 
I] African, a West 


leagues: an [ndian, an 
an Australian. In 1910 our respective grand 


ns with my co 


ian, and 


parents were farmers, hunters, and fishermen, and were 
following occupations long traditional in their families, 
[Indian hill 


frican forest, in a Caribbean fishing village, and on an 


a Canadian farm, in an town, in an 


\ 
\ustralian sheep ranch 


hey were utterly remote from 
concerned with the affairs of their 
mediate neighborhood, unaware of or indifferent to the 
None of them, even by the wildest flight 
then that fifty 


one another, only 


world at large 


of fantasy, could have guessed within 
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THIS ARTICLE is taken from the manuscript of 
an address delivered at the biennial convention 
of the Music Educators National Conference, At- 
lantic City, New Jersey, March 1960. In his open- 
ing remarks Dr. Leddy said in part, “Although we 
are not otherwise separated where the invisible 
line of the border divides Canada and the United 
States, there is some divergence of outlook be- 
tween us, not least in political and educational 
matters. We quite properly stress our many sim- 
ilarities but we do have our differences, and it is 
stimulating to meet from time to time and to ex- 
change points of view. We should do this more 
often, and so I appreciate your president’s initia- 
tive, of which I am the beneficiary and I hope that 
there may be some early reciprocity on our part.” 


urney thousands 


| HE DISCOVERIES ot science he quick adaptations 


technology have played the bvious role in the 


hanges which are taking other influ 
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signihcant 


place but there are 


ences hardly less sciences, witl 


new concepts in economics 1 science, have 


t, since they provided the 
developn 
| 


played a vital par 


motivation tor technical 


These dynamic and turbulent ges are taking place 


nm a timetable much more rapid than most observers 


vould have estimated ten vears ; rhe rising pressures 
war hi been complicated by the great 
most marked in Asia but 

ospect that the 


the close of 


Tt the cold 


growth in poy quite 


certain 


world will loubled by 


universal, with the 
population of the 
is the chill 


this century. And, ominous in the background, 


ng threat of the 
ultimate and 


Chis 


checking the descent t 


first weapons in world history to be of 


universal effectiveness 


undeniable fact may be a1! t powerful factor 


possibility, as the 


grow clearer, of bringing us back into 


dread realities 


1 peaceful era much sooner than we expect. Perhaps so, 


ince the sheer magnitude of | into which we 
drifted 


from the 


world opinion 


I 
(Optimists 


ave now may shock into a switt 


retreat present risk would like to 
think so, and suggest that there have been similar revers 
ls in the past; but on this point history is not much help 
to us today, so unique is the current situation. Moreover, 
the unsettled conditions in Africa, and of the vast popula 
tions in China and India seem most unlikely to be re 
solved quickly, or without perilous complications for the 
rest of the world 

As this implies, and as the whole course of recent 
history suggests, it will be an age of expanding intet 
nationalism, but in a world increasingly dominated by the 
rivalry of mammoth countries with populations of two 


hundred, four hundred, and six hundred millions. 
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\nd yet, in spite of these overwhelming numbers, the 
key to much in the twentieth century is to be found in 
the fact that central 
problem of all political systems is the relation of the indi 
vidual to the state. A country which in theory and prac- 
tice manages to grant large liberties to its citizens will in 


today, as for many centuries, the 


consequence enjoy much credit, often more than is openly 
with countries less successful in such conces 


them at 


admitted, 


home. Our 


s, or less disposed to permit 
reputation in this respect 1s ot the greatest importance to 


ind must be most vigilantly guarded 
meditated on these matters for 


formulated ideals 


senevolent men have 
some of them have 
in the minds of their 


in a practical attempt 


centuries and 


ch they hoped would catch fire 


w men. Just eleven vears ago, 
ive such principles some currency in international af- 
the United Nations adopted the Universal Declara- 
ument written 
task of 
| per 


f Human Rights 
style. It is the 


SCO to press this affirmation, 


a short, simple doc 


unassuming particular 


constantly an 


vely, on the conscience of the world 


SUCCESSIVE iuses are derived trot 
iar and acceptable to us 


ibsequent articles in the Declaratior specifically 


such matters as equality of econom«K 


ypportunity 


access to education 


juality of 


hesitation in giving « 
such commendable principles 


ollowed up the tull implications of wl 


endorse’ If not, when do we pro 


it answer do you think that I should have given last 


r to the folk wing question put to me twice in urope 


ilmost identical terms. once by a Yugoslav and once 


an Arab: “De 


+7 1 
1i¢ YT 


vou Canadians think it is fair that you 
fed and 


born in 


educated 


comtortable and well well 


you happened to be a prosperous coun 


we should be poor and ery all our lives 


limited In our education because we happened to be 


” Whatever 
time, that question still 


untry with few natural resources 
ply | managed at the 


y conscience like a burr. The bitterness of my 


much from understandable 


wot SO 
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that 


grievous affront, the 


leep conviction discrimination 


ultimate insult 


e dignity of the individual, to 
oon lead » the uestion of edu 
link between respect for the 
a desire to him given the 
he subject has 
international 
this century 
vith the 


espe lally 


pation ] itries 


the de velopment oO 


opinion of education, we do not always realize the full 


measure of its importance in our day. Education, in its 
larger aspect, is the deliberate transmission of our culture 
from one generation to another, and as such it is a unique 
To be blunt, the perpetuation of 
our civilization depends above all on education. More 
over, there is a close link between education and the wel 


activity in our society 


fare of the state, especially if that state is a democracy 
In the present age a country is as great as its schools 
and its universities \ny country in 
which the schools and universities are inadequate or 


and no greater! 


neglected, is in trouble, or soon will be 


Our education is as important as it is for several 


reasons, but mainly because it deals with ideas. It fosters 
their development, it spreads a knowledge of them, and 
it constantly recaptures and reviews those ot value which 
might otherwise be lost. This essential service of educa- 
tion is so significant because the most powerful thing in 
the world is an idea. Nothing else can compare with it 
in effectiveness. Critics often charge with some reason 
that we live in a period which sets too much store by 
material things and the pursuit of the comfortable life 
Even so, it is also the age which has most clearly pet 
ceived that ideas provide the motive power in history. As 
we look back, 


have been, as it were, the 


we can see how often ideas, good or bad, 


time bombs of history 


Ir you wisn a striking example of this, consider the 
Karl To the 
Marx, if they ever noticed him, was 


strange career of Marx solid citizens of 
Victorian London, 
a bearded and eccentric exile, brooding in bitterness over 
room of the British 


heavy 


the books in the reading Museum, 


endlessly scribbling a long treatise in a style 


Would they have believed anyone prophetic enough to 
point out this shabby and lonely man as the most influ- 
ential and disturbing figure in modern times, one who 
would dominate and enslave the minds of millions of men 
after his death ? 


1.] 


If ideas have this durable importance, it follows that it 


is especially urgent in the days of a cold war, that, in 
sheer self interest, te offer no higher motive, we should 


We 


can hardly expect to promote our own cause if we have 


be familiar with civilizations remote from our own 


an imperfect understanding of the essential thought and 
outlook ot 
enemies 


those whom we seek as friends or fear as 
In this respect our present educational system 
has serious limitations since it is geared to the age which 
is now passing and it takes little account as yet of the 
global character of the new age which is just beginning 

We are seriously handicapped, at every level of inter 
national affairs, by the simple fact that we have so few 
men who have an intimate knowledge of the art and 
music, of the language, literature, and history of the Far 
East, and even of Russia, from which alone it is possible 
a sound appreciation of the particular cast of 


We 


in our search for a peaceful 


to derive 
mind of the Chinese, the Indian, and the Russian 
are persistently hampered 
settlement of the world’s problems by our clumsiness 
in dealing with others whose intellectual and cultural 
traditions know Here is the 


we do not or appreciate 


great challenge to education in a new age 


Yor 


such a program. Good music has no politics. It is always 


WILL GLADLY ACCEPT a high place for music in 


exportable and crosses borders with the greatest ease. It 


is a passport which secures a warm welcome for the com- 
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poser and for the pertormet artificial 
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hostility created by false propaganda, and presents peoj le 
directly. one to another, in one of the most essential of 
human activities 
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Way 


some selfishness, always 
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1 danger and especially f our overflowing pros 
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calling to you the importance us can do i 
democracy We are f met * are not 
We have the po 
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drama of history unfolding 


a free 
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which we 


men romote the ideals 


spectators, passively 


watching the great be fore 


our eyes, we are participants, and what we think and 


believe and do will affect the great issues of our time 
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has seen the leaders of some nations 
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history, as the 


avoid self-destruction or selt 


significant in modern 
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ment. It will not be a period which will concede to anyone 
| \ 
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English 


uxury ol 


effort. In a fine phrase, Christopher Fry, the 


poetic dramatist, declaring that the business ot this age 


of great dimensions, said that affairs are now “soul 
76 4 


And so they are, 


ragedies of shattering 


for this century has already seen the 
defeats, and the triumphs of 
in the march of history shall vet 


fall of a great nation 


splendid victories, and 
see more, but the sudden rise or 
is not the work of a moment. The final defeat or victory 
s only the dramatic occasion which discloses a process 
hich has perhaps continued quietly and unnoticed for 
The decisive defeat 


nes and marks the 


ome time which flares into head- 


end of a once great country has 


mg preceded by a thousand daily failures and 


by the small defeats which seem to mean 
common round of everyday life but which 
| the ebbing away of the strength of a coun 


of its real defenses. In the same way, 


in such a crucial struggle as we face in 


come simply as the sudden result of the 


reat economic and military resources. It 


le possible in the first instance by a multitude 


f small achievements, secured by many men and women 


of the difficulties and discouragements of 





and it will be based on the innumerable and living in them we are free to go our own way, 

hich they are prompted by their acceptance drifting along entirely concerned with our selfish affairs, 

in a society which they wish to keep free or free to put forth strenuous efforts for the improve 

ment of society. In many parts of the world, men are 

closely controlled, with no opportunity at present for any 

that freedom can mean was brought home _ initiative of their own. Happily it is otherwise in North 

ng torce last year in a moment of con \merica, and I am confident that it will always remain 

of the totalitarian countries. | was so, but with our good fortune comes a duty not to be 

asually to an elderly man who had emigrated ignored. As I| reflect on the massive goodwill of the peo 

anada and lived there for some years, and had then ple of Canada and of the United States, | am certain 

urned to his homeland, which he had not been permit- that there will be no default. | am confident that the re 
to leave again. By way of small talk I asked him how — sponse to the demands of our time will be such tha 
id liked Canada. There were tears in his eyes as he future historians can look back upon our generation with 


vith sudden intense feeling : “Canada is a wonderful respect as the period which brought to an end a grave 


} ] 


ave been better for me to have stayed threat to all civilization. I salute you, men and women of 


ave died, than to have returned here and this great Republic, with special esteem, as valiant col 


untry. It wou 
to | 


country.” leagues in this mighty enterprise, the favorable solution 
United States are free countries, of affairs which are now “soul-size.”’ 
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WHAT DO I GET OUT OF MY 
MENC MEMBERSHIP 
? 
fear conscien By being a member I drop isolationism and join thousands of my col 
leagues throughout America who are trying to advance the purposes of our profession. I find 


no fun in being a lone wolf and I don’t like the implication of being a “free rider” or enjoy 


ing advantages which the energy and cash of others have made possible 


UUUATEUTUTTTTTTTAT TUTTI Tt 


Professional timulation Contact with school musicians, particularly in fields other than 


| 


my own, has done much to broaden my conception of music education and deepen my con 
viction of its value. My own work has improved because of the ideas picked up in observing 
good results achieved by others. I've also discovered a number of swell people who otherwis« 
would have remained strangers 
Professional pride The American public school music movement is a phenomenon in 
educational history. Other nations are sending their experts to learn how we do it so that 
they can develop along similar lines. There may be little | can admire in my own accomplish 
ments, but my associates throughout the country are doing such astounding things that I am 
proud to be a part, to any degree, of an organization which has changed the musical culture 
the United States within a few decades. There are times when everyone should ‘stand up 


ind be counted.” To be a member of MENC requires little courage and less than a half-day’s 


y 


lal recognition The Conference offers me abundant opportunity to contribute 
services for which I may be uniquely equipped. In this way others may learn of my abilities 
ind evaluate them justly. I have observed non-members with fine talent and successful in 
their jobs, who, when seeking advancement, found themselves passed over primarily becaus¢ 
they were unknown to the profession-at-large. If school administrators favor applicants who 
rate” with their colleagues, why should I ignore such an opportunity to prove my mettle 


those outside my own locality? 


A MEMBER OF THE MENG 
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The Universities— 


Guardians of Our Musical Heritage 


» 


WILL SCHWARTZ 
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those who, awakened to the bread-and-butter realties of 
life, quit even before graduation. So much for the dark 


side of the picture 


| gee CAME World War II with its aftermath of 
fantastic new development. The war had brought 
about a gigantic shuffling about of people. Soldiers saw 
many parts of this country and the world, were exposed 
to many different cultures. This reshuffling of population 
continued after the war; many rural dwellers had come 
to prefer city life; many big-city residents moved to 
smaller centers 

his latter element helped spark the beginning of the 
great post-war decentralization trend of the arts. The 
sophistication contributed to and demanded of these 


by the newcomers has had an astounding effect of 


are ny 
maturing the artistic tastes and cultural level of not only 
these specific areas but consequently that of the entire 
country 

Smaller cities began to sponsor their own local concert 
forming societies for the purpose of raising suf 
funds to engage artists. This 
the “Organized Audience Plan,” 
actually instigated by major concert managements in New 
York City. The-few places that could boast a community 


symphony orchestra swelled to well over a thousand, a 


SceTiICs, 
ficient became known as 


often stimulated or 


phenomenal growth under any condition, but much more 


so when one cor siders that it occurred in many areas 


having little or no previous cultural tradition or expert 
a coal-mining community, a 


a tarm community, 


examine the role of the university in relation 

growth as well as changes and growth within the 
universities themselves. The lack of opportunity for ser1 
ous musicians I| discussed earlier changed suddenly after 


the war. [ducational institutions all over the country 
he 1 opening their doors to many more performers, 
This expan 


Bill of 


veterans to 


conductors, composers as faculty members 
stimulated by the G.l 


was considerably 
immense influx of 
universities is still 
during the post-depression period 


hts which caused an 


ges and Enrollment increasing 


children bor 
igh birth rates come of college age 
back for a moment to the mushrooming of civic 


lo go 


symphony orchestras, a great many orchestras are defined 


university-community Even if not specifically so 
a close examination often reveals direct benefits 
to the orchestra from local colleges or universi- 
example the very basic ingredient—a fine con 
often comes from the staff of one of these 


ll as many of the key orchestra players 


very 


uctor and players would probably be working, 
of the large metropolitan 
It is small won 
life 


‘ling, in one 


it not for the universities 


many of these artists find university 


‘ferable to the short seasons and precarious 


security of the strictly “professional” field 


This is only the beginning. These skilled musicians 


also do a tremendous service in developing music stu- 
dents as future musicians or as non-professionals who 
will support music. Often the artists cooperate in vari- 
ous ways with public schools in the region, resulting in 
widespread elevation of standards at this level too 
Universities frequently provide equipment, rehearsal 
for concerts to the local 


facilities, and an auditorium 
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orchestra. In many cases the cost of these items alone 
would prohibit a potential orchestral group from coming 
into existence. This share in the development and main- 
tenance of a great number of community symphony 
orchestras (and community choruses) is but one small 
facet of the universities’ contribution to our national 
cultural wealth. 


A TACULAR DEVELOPMENT is the evolution of the 
string quartet in residence. There are also trios, 
solo artists, and even composers in residence. The term 
“in residence” denotes simply that the artist is engaged 
for a minimum teaching load, the balance of his time 
being devoted to the utilization of his performing or 
creative talents on behalf of the university and public. 

As part of their duties, members of a resident string 
quartet might give lessons on their respective instruments 
and teach some classes in chamber music. The remainder 
of their time is spent in rehearsals. They present several 
concerts, usually free and open to the public, on the uni- 
versity campus each season. They may also tour occasion- 
ally, make recordings or educational films for television 
(the Fine Arts Quartet has made some very successful 
ones). All of this adds prestige and cultural benefit to 
the university. eat 

Solo artists in residence such as pianists, singers, or 
organists, operate in much the same manner. Composers 
in residence generally teach classes in theory, music his- 
tory, musicology, instrumentation, and composition. They 
may also give public lectures. The important thing is that 
they are economically secure and have sufficient time to 
pursue their creative work successfully. 

\ccording to a recent survey, over 30 percent of Amer- 
ican colleges and universities now maintain resident 
string quartets. Had the survey covered trios and other 
artists in residence the percentage would be considerably 
higher. In addition there are many universities who man 
age to maintain such groups, but are unable for various 
reasons (mostly economic) to afford them the status of 
“in residence artists.” Although handicapped by time 
limitations due to heavier teaching schedules, many of 
these artists contribute greatly. It must be remembered 
that they do enjoy some measure of financial security, 
which is certainly an important element in successful 


creativity 


4{VEN conpuUcToRS formerly associated with major 
4 symphony orchestras have succumbed to the lure of 
university life. Thor Johnson, for eleven years conductor 
of the Cincinnati Symphony, is now head of the orches- 
tra department at Northwestern University. Fabien 
Sevitzky, former Indianapolis Symphony conductor, is 
now conductor of the University of Miami Symphony 
Other universities employ not only occasional “name” 
conductors, but often proiessional stage directors and 
technicians, the latter particularly in schools with strong 
opera workshop programs such as Indiana University. 
This action of the universities, in equipping themselves 
in the performance fields from the standpoint of both 
teaching staff and curriculum, has enabled them to com- 
pete quite successfully with the conservatories in both 
attracting and developing gifted music students. Con- 
servatories have reacted by broadening their curriculums 
and, in most cases, now offer degrees in addition to the 


former “artist diplomas.” In effect, they have made col- 
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leges of themselves through direct accreditation of a mini- 
mum academic staff (like the Juilliard School of Music), 
or else by affiliation with a nearby academic institution. 
\n example of this latter arrangement is the Peabody 
Conservatory in Baltimore, which has affiliations with 
several local colleges and universities. Thus degree-hold- 
ing graduates of either Juilliard or Peabody may qualify 
for college or university teaching positions. 

\nother important collegiate activity is the annual arts 
festival, usually lasting from one to six weeks. Music 
generally plays a major role in these festivals. Concerts 
are given by both faculty and student performing groups. 
Celebrated artists, composers, or special concert attrac 
tions may be engaged for recital appearances, lectures, 
ind master classes. By remaining on campus for more 
extended periods, these artists exert a far more profound 
influence than if engaged for a single concert. 

Sometimes special compositions are commissioned for 
these arts festivals from composers, and indeed some fine 
compositions have been given birth in this way. Festival 
commissions have also stimulated the composition and 
publication of many high caliber works intended specifi- 
cally for non-professional groups 

Most 


festivals, have a regular concert series, presenting a va 


universities, even those not having annual arts 
ried season of concerts by distinguished soloists and en 


sembles. These may include national concert attractions 
of various types, faculty artists, and university organiza 
tions such as orchestra, chorus, symphonic band (wind 
ensemble ), opera theater, and more recently, dance. Inci- 
dentally, opera workshops have mushroomed in startling 
numbers in recent years, offering excellent training and 


presenting productions of near-professional quality. 


—— CHRONICLE could continue ad infinitum, but at 
this point fet us put the question: Why has so large a 
share in preserving and sustaining our musical heritage 
What basic force is actually 
One very simple factor: The element of 


fallen to the universities ? 
behind all this? 
subsidy. 

This was the basic element in patronage of outstanding 
musicians by nobility, royalty, or clergy that caused the 


flowering of the art of music from the Renaissance. In 
Europe this subsidy continued in the form of government 
support of the arts. Regarded in much the same light as 
museums and libraries, the living arts such as orchestra 
and opera were and are now receiving state support in 
Europe. Radio and television also come under government 
sponsorship abroad, and consequently can maintain a 
high standard of programming, not being obliged to pan- 
der to mass taste or the demands of commercially-minded 
sponsors as in the United States. 

The fact that our universities are able to maintain 
high standards of programming is directly attributable to 
this vital element of subsidy. There is no need to cater 
to mass public taste as there is no direct dependency on 
revenue from performances. Even the most disinterested 
alumni or taxpayers (in the case of state schools) seem 
to accept the role of the university to function in this 
\merican radio and television must sell time to 
sponsors. Symphony orchestras and opera companies 
must not only sell tickets but solicit public patronage and 
donations: in order to exist. Touring concert artists must 


way 


please to be re-engaged, and this often means “playing 
down” to an audience. I have seen some fine artists cavort 
about the stage, prostituting their art in a desperate at- 
tempt to “go over big.” 

But it is in the university that we may find the per- 
formance of the rarely heard work, the presentation of 
music, the com- 


unusual vocal or instrumental 


poser’s product, the refreshing dipping into the past that 


young 


has revived interest in Baroque music with performance 
on authentic instruments of that period. We find great 
creative artists, excellent teachers, and fine performers 
brought together in an atmosphere in which each can 
function to maximum capacity in relative comfort and 
security, thus assuring that our great musical heritage 
will be preserved and nurtured for many generations to 
cone 

Perhaps some day by sheer exposure and saturation 
the level of public musical taste will rise to a point where 
a great many more of our fellows may know the exalta- 
tion of communing with the spirits of the immortal mas- 
ters of the past, present, and future. Our wosld should 


be a better place for it. 





\\ HILE few bell towers such as those shown on this month’s cover are stil 
available to ring out the alert that means “Back to School,” attendance in Ameri 
can public schools and institutions of higher learning will nevertheless surpass all 
previous records. Startling indeed are the estimated figures provided by the United 
Education on the in just the past year—in 
untry 


States Office of astonishing increases 


school enrollments across the c 


For instance, 27,800,000 children where enrolled in public kindergarten through 
eighth grade for the school year 1959-1960, This year, 28,600,000 children are ex 
pected in the elementary grades—an increase of almost one million. In 1959 
8,400,000 teenagers entered grades nine through twelve in public schools; in the 
fall of 1960 this figure will soar to 9,000,000 according to estimates. Just one year 
women attended colleges, universities, and profes 


1960-1961, 3,980,000 students will be engaged 


ago, 3,750,000 young men and 
sional schools; for the academic vear 


in higher education 
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xperiences for the Child 
With Speech Limitations 


Verna Breinholt, Consultant, Speech Education 


Irene Schoepfle, Consultant, Music Education 


Orange County Schools, California 


ritage of speech and music in education holds 
the standpoint of general 


been 


in common. From 
ucation, both of these arts have frequently 
a tal 
\s enriching and growing experiences for all 


viewed as special subjects, appropriately only for 


ented few 


hildren, the values of speech and music have sometimes 


heen overlooked. However, modern day educators are be 


that not only do these two expressive 


for all children but one of them 


ginning to realize 
irts have 
may supplement the other in satisfying children’s basic 


intrinsic value 


needs. This is particularly true in understanding and satis 


fying the special needs of exceptional children 


[his article is devoted to development of the thesis that 
for the child with speech limitations, music provides an 
inparalleled opportunity to express feelings and thoughts 
necessarily 


through an acceptable channel that does not 


depend upon fluency of words—an area in which the 
speech-handicapped child so frequently feels frustrated 

In order to understand the many attributes of music in 
therapy for the stutterer, the cleft palate person, or even 
he child who has delayed speech development, it is nec- 
first of all to view music from the standpoint of 
music education for eve Chis may be 
interpreted to mean that rich music experiences are the 


right of all children, whether they are slow-] 


essal 


ryone Statement 


9 learning, han 
licapped physically, gifted, have special talents, or fall 
within the hard-to-define boundaries which circumscribe 


normality. Some children, in spite of their limitations, 


may sing in a selected choir or chorus, play a violin with 
the school orchestra, toot a song flute with classmates, o1 
take part in other general music activities in the class 
However, in both typical and atypical groups, the 
emphasis of each music experience is altered according 
to each child’s needs, while a constant attempt is made to 
keep the quality of the music at a high level. Even the 
fidelity of the phonograph on which the music is played 


room 


must be of the same high caliber for all children 

The above concept 1s predicated on the belief that even 
though some of the children, because of extreme limita- 
tions, will never be able to sing well or play an instrument, 
they can learn to enjoy music vicariously. By empathizing 
with the performing artist or reliving the feelings ex- 
pressed by the composer, the children may become cre- 
ative listeners to the extent that their inborn need for 
self-expression is partially satisfied. By watching or 
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listening to a ballet, iren 


identify themselves with the dancers to receive sat 

tion that is aesthetic as well as the rapeut 
\lthough 

all children, each child is able to 


Through provision 


environment is the right ot 


assimilate only 


a “lush” musi 
what he 
I rich 


to take experiences 


appetite for 


IS ready 
a child’s 
through each child’s responses a wis« 
observe, and see to it that certain music 
provided according to that child’s individual needs. Just 
as the child with adequate skills in speech is able to profit 


good music is stimulated, and 


teacher can study, 


experiences art 


from music education, so is the child with speech limita- 
tions aided in his ability to profit from, appreciate, and 
understand music. However, his participation depends to 
some extent upon the type of speech difficulty presented 
The child 
think in English idioms may sing some songs in his native 
find 
a musical instrument or respond to music through cre 
folk dance. The child, 


experience 


who has not yet learned to speak or even 


tongue, and can satisfaction in learning to play 


ative rhythms or who because of 


some palatal deficiency may difficulty in 
singing words, can express himself through playing an 
autoharp accompaniment as the others sing. With such 
diverse needs in mind, the classroom teacher must at the 
same time maintain a high standard by “holding the line” 
for quality in music so that all children, including the 
child with special talents, can learn 

Che above precepts seem to re-emphasize the theory 
that the child with speech limitations is more like other 
children than he is different and in order to understand 


his needs 1n music, the teacher must first re-examine the 
basic needs of all children 
the mental, the social, and the spiritual attributes of a 


It is through her sensitive understanding 


the emotional, the physical, 


child’s being 
ot these needs that a teacher is more nearly able to help 
the speech-handicapped child reach his greatest potential 
as an individual. Rich experiences in both speech and 

usic provide such opportunities 

Satisfying Emotional Needs Through Music 

SPEECH is so close ly related to personality that any- 
thing which helps a child to mature emotionally, often 
child needs to 
by his schoolmates, by his 


helps him to improve his speech. Every 
feel accepted as a person 
teacher, by his family, and by his 


community. Music is 


one way in which children who feel left out or rejected 
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nunication is concerned can be helped to pie helps bring home and school closer together with a 
really belong to the group. Often, as soon heartwarming feeling of “all's well.” 

ins, the shy, withdrawn, or diffident child For the child who has entered school with delayed 

msciousness and joins the group activity. speech or who refuses to talk, music may provide a spring 

usic experience itself provides an anonymity board to help him relate socially to other children in the 

speech-handicapped child feels secure. Mary classroom. Johnny in kindergarten had nothing to say 

fourth grade, who could not be understood until the middle of the school year when a big bass drum 

sound substitutions, learned to play was brought into the room by a sixth-grade boy. Johnny 

it with such skill that the children — stepped up and told everyone about the drum and how a 


ing when they sang. Such whole person could beat it, and even volunteered to bring his 


flected in noticeable improve drum the next day. When this child had reached th 


1 j 


no longer any need to security of singing about home and things which re 
as now one of th minded him of home, he was more ready to talk about 
group such things 
s acceptance of In 
w feeble his frst at Meeting Physical Needs Through Music 
lult. The child’s efforts 
play an instrument 
sic through rhythmik trol of a very complicated bit of human machinery, all 


NCE learning to speak concerns gaining motor con 


praise but alway the physical skills mastered by children bear direct rela 
ee a es tion to the fluent production of language. In addition to 


the mastery of arms, legs, and body, the child must de 


velop flexibility of lips, tongue, jaw, and other so-called 


peech helpers.” If this is approached through too direct 


rill’s sake,” the child begins to feel that some 
wrong with him lf, on the othe hand, he car 
control his tongue to produce (th) sound 
gh singing “Where Is Thumbkin” he learns it in a 
easant situation as a part of activities in which all chil 
lren are participating for fun 
on to the development of skills gained 
know how” « xperiences, mu h of the 
ind development of children is dependent 
Sometimes children in kindergarten 


to grow and de velop botl in the skills of 


lls of must Motivation provided by 


nent with time to explore and find out 


answer here instead of monotor 


adult perfection 


Such non-creatiy 


in self-expre 


need oO} port iit 
ind gradually perfect 
musik experiences must 
growth 
iopment ot 
percent 
these five 


sing difficult sound combinatios 
in their favorite songs and singit 

begin to recognize and then may 
the intriguing sounds 


ification for the belief that all peech 

Se nal uld be delayed until the child is in the 
“gallopit upper grades, or that such a child cannot dis 
doom etween sounds. The importance of early speech 
ren is being recognized by the speech edu 
the nation. This does not imply that the 

's individual therapy, but that prevention of 


; . not riOUS ¢ omplications is becoming an important part 
dariy when bridein speech programs \uditory stimulation provided 
tll © thee by music comprises a large part of this developmental pro 
, * te Bos an “Cine om Even five-year-olds are beginning to recognize the 

5 5 difference between high-low, soft-loud, and slow-fast 


Merely the novelty of learning to hear the difference be 
tween the extremes of sound-pitch, intensity, quality, and 


of home and apple 
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The American Society of Composers, 
Authors and Publishers (ASCAP) has 
a membership of 5,606 authors and com- 
posers and 1,536 publishers. These 
talented men and women create the best 
in American music which is known 


throughout the world. = The Society’s 


members write the popular hit songs, 
rhythm and blues songs, great sacred 
music, the songs from world-famous 
Broadway productions as well as the top 
Hollywood musicals, and the symphonic 
and concert music of our concert halls. 
# Organized in 1914 by a small group of 
writers and publishers, the Society is 
dedicated to seeing that every'man and 
woman who creates musical works for 
the benefit of the American public shall 
receive just financial return when his 


copyrighted music is publicly performed 


for profit. In seeing to it that this right 


is amply protected, the Society encour- 
ages future creation of our American 
musical culture. a The ASCAP reper- 
tory is available to all users of music 
through a single license. s ASCAP 


represents the great music of America. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF COMPOSERS 
AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS 


575 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York 
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various bodily rhythms with music 
to rhythm in speaking. A 

feels. If he is all keyed up and 
If he moves slowly and rhyth- 


to follow 


respond 


the same pattern 


related, anything 


* SO ¢ lose ly 
to listen discriminatingly 
body depends upon relaxation 
rticulate speech and pleasing voice 
physical as well as mental relaxa 
muscles helped to “let . 


elephant’s walk fre 


taut go 
imitation Of at 
the pace for speaking as well 

hild achieves the power undet 
plit-second synchronization of 
for clear articulation of 
ning melody played on a 


ung child to relax much 


from the teachers to 


g doll to the tune, 


ortations 
Playing 
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illed with materials that can 


r 
ice l 


a 
limp and loose. The 


is f 
duce relaxation 
lren frequently need preparation 
[here must be a time for “taper 

vhich may have been highly 


caused tensions. Some 


ave 
activity from 
‘ous activity. Enacting panto 


ippreciation of the importance 


of 


as 
movement, is an excellent way to gait 
child might like to play that he ts 
strains of Smetana’s “Dance of 


the Bartered Bride. Later such 


finer coordination 


to gain 


use of hnger counting 


play or 
with finger 
from use ot words to 


Che 


2 and “Six Little 


eaking plays is an 


attention 


} | 1 


ands or the entire body 


e Squirrels,” 
h opportunities but should be 
ion of ph netic sounds which 


Social Needs Through Music 


] is been done 


realize the importance 
in build security through 
inxiety and self-conscious 
child that he its 


the 


knows 
child 
The group is 


\s the 


+} 
trie 


In 


f such a 


fact, frequently 


group 


s the individual cannot 


thing 
ing 


the child identifies himself with that 


a feeling of success and is encour 


is own. This is frequently demon 


who has very little difficulty in 


g, or play-acting 


—* 


periences are some of the most social 


\s the child participates in general 
in an 


hestra, chorus, or merely sits 


audience listening to the others play, he may be experi 
encing group identification. Unlike the artist who finds 
supreme satisfaction in painting all alone, the young mu 
sician usual y needs the support of other people. He will 
take his violin home to practice but he usually does this 
so that tomorrow he may become a better member of the 
Sometimes this need for the group may be 
in parallel play wherein one or two children 
at another time 


orchestra 
expresse 
are graceful sailboats as the others sing ; 
it is displayed in small groups of three or four. Eventu 
the emotional impact of a larger choral group or com 
wrchestral group which lifts the student to new 
However, in all 
the 


illy the day comes when socially the child is ready for 


bined 
heights of confidence and satisfaction 


provides an opportunity wherein 


of these, musi 
participant can be a member of a group and to a degree 
still maintain his own individuality 

Just as music provides unlimited opportunities for 
group experience, so speech activities present comparable 
possibilities. Through group speaking experiences, such 
as choral speaking, creative dramatics, or radio drama in 
which teamwork is needed, the child gains confidence. As 
group succeeds, and the child identifies himself with 
For the 


the 
that group, he too achieves a feeling of success 
primary stutterer or child with delayed speech, group 
therapy is frequently most successful. The size of the 
roup depends upon his present state of social adjust 
lo single out such a child for individual therapy 
He often 


ment 
sessions with an adult often becomes a threat 
needs the support offered by other children his own age 

In working with small children, the teacher must re 
member that some five-year-olds are socially uncomfort 
able in a large group but they can often relate well to a 
small group composed of four or five other children even 
though their relationship to that group may vary from 
lhe alert teacher must recognize this ambiv 


rovide 


day to day 


alence experiences in which the child can 


and | 
participate with freedom according to his own specific 
that time. Perhaps one or two children will 


at the Listening Post,‘ separated from the 


needs at 
want to sit 
rest of the class by the earphones and revel together in 
the world of sound provided by the recording. Each 
child must lead the way in establishing his pattern of 
social growth. 

Social growth in speech also implies better integration 
into the community in which the child spends a majority 
His education does not close with the end of 
into the hours 


of his time 
the 
after school 


scout meetings, and church choirs should provide numer 


school day but must also reach out 
Summer recreation programs, boy and girl 


ous opportunities to practice the social skills important 
to the child as a growing adult. Speech is social and the 
child must practice speaking in a non-critical social situa 


tion in which he feels that he can succeed 


Meeting Intellectual Needs Through Music 


I+ has been said that people believe much that is not 
true about speech development. of these inac 
uracies is related to the erroneous impression that 
speech problems and mental retardation go hand in 
Some of this attitude may be attributed to the 
frequently 


ne 


hand 
fact that 


retarded at 


speech-handicapped children are 
year in scholastic achievement 
not this 


least one 


Research, however, does support assumption 
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that speech limitations and mental retardation go hand 
in hand. There is the same range of abilities among the 
speech-handicapped as that found among all children 
Furthermore, experiences must be provided for the 
child with speech limitations in which new worlds are 
opened to challenge his intellectual ability. Music is 
one means of encouraging a child’s mental growth but 
it must be used in situations wherein the child’s verbal 
limitations do not cause more frustrations. The music 
experiences which are provided should be the ones in 
which he may achieve There are numerous 
avenues in music through which the child with speech 
limitations can develop intellectually. 

For the child who is scientifically minded, electronics 
and the science of sound can become a fascinating realm 
for exploration. Even five-year-olds may enjoy experi 
menting with sound and pitch. Recently in a kinder- 
garten, it was discovered that one little Spanish-speak- 
ing boy was able to find the starting tone at the piano 
for many songs sung in his room that year. Children 
in the intermediate and upper grades, especially the boys, 
are usually interested in the high fidelity machines and 
the field of stereophonic sound. Their curiosity is chal- 
lenged by listening to the test recording for the phono- 
graph which tests the frequency vibrations, or by seeing 
the film, “Science in the Orchestra.” This science of 
sound may open a whole new world of interest for a 
child with speech limitations.°® 

For the analytical teen-age child, it is sometimes 
fascinating to learn about form and structure of music 
and how a symphonic number is built. He may want to 
know why certain instruments were chosen by the com- 
poser to interpret a certain passage or how the composer 
developed a theme. Such a child wants to know the 
“how” and “why” of music composition. 

Some children are interested in the story that the 
music tells. They will want to know more about the 
story of the Nutcracker Suite or Peer Gynt Suite. 
\s they study the story, they are easily guided to listen 
for well-known themes, instruments, and voices. 

Dramatization of a recorded story through puppets, 
pantomimes, or creative dramatics is another means of 
challenging intellectual abilities of children. A group 
of primary children did a great deal of planning, look- 
ing at pictures, and listening, while working out their 
dramatization of “Chicken Licken.”* Another group of 
eight-year-olds planned and pantomimed scenes from 
the story of Midsummer Night's Dream. 

A child’s creative and mental ability is challenged as 
he helps compose a song. Perhaps the intermediate grade 
child with a speech problem is able to help “take down” 
a song the group has composed. This happened with 
Paul in fourth grade who found the tune on the key- 
board of the piano as the other children sang it to him. 
If the child is limited in writing music, he may want to 
make up words to go with music written by the group. 

Writing, producing, and acting in simulated radio 
and television skits are another means of stimulating 
mental and creative growth. In the writing, producing, 
weaving in appropriate recorded music, or adding sound 
effects, there are many opportunities for the child with 
speech limitations. 


success. 


*Geralton, The Story of Sound. Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1948. 

*Lilla Belle Pitts, Mabelle Glenn, Lorrain E. Watters. The First Grade 
Book, Our Singing World. Boston: Ginn and Company, 1949, p. 190; Colum- 
bia 110, “Chicken Licken,” sung by Frank Luther 
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The mental abilities of all children may be challenged 
by learning how to read music and are further encour- 
aged by the skillful pacing of the type of reading experi- 
ences to match each child’s ability and interests. The 
child may learn to read music through singing or play- 
ing an instrument, transposing music for the B-flat 
clarinet to fit the Boy Scout song ; or as the school orches- 
tra plays, in learning to follow the major theme from the 
simplified score of the Unfinished Symphony.’ Such 
interest is not necessarily confined to older boys and 
girls. Even very young children like to begin reading 
and playing simple tunes at the piano or on the melody 
bells. 

Through such a wide variety of music experiences, 
children with speech limitations may figd many ways to 
grow intellectually. In this way they are introduced to 
some of the world’s great stories, plays, and music lit- 
erature. At the same time a new vocabulary is built, 
and since words are the tools of thinking, the child is 
stimulated to grow mentally. 


Meeting Spiritual Needs Through Music 


Ir has been said that “man cannot live by bread 
alone.” He must have something greater than the mun- 
dane world of reality from which he can draw inspita- 
tion and support. To achieve satisfactory mental and 
emotional growth, he must have a set of values upon 
which he can “set his sights” and thus be able to view 
his own problems more objectively. For the child who 
is blocked in everyday communicative skills, this is of 
special significance. Some inner strength is often needed 
to help him accept his handicaps and limitations. He 
must learn how to live with himself, even though a look 
in the mirror reveals protruding upper-teeth that cannot 
be straightened until he is many years older, or he sees 
an unbecoming scar which marks a congenital cleft lip. 
While he is waiting for final surgery that will make the 
deviation less noticeable, he must learn that there are 
certain things that he can do for himself. Through them 
confidence and self-esteem can be developed. 

Music is one way in which such strength and stability 
may be engendered and at the same time a satisfying 
aesthetic experience has been provided. How much it 
often means to a fourth or fifth grade child to sing the 
Crusaders’ Hymn. Through such inspiration, the child 
is able to identify with people who had a divine purpose 
in life—people who found and followed a cause greater 
than self. 

The adolescent’s need for spiritual growth may be 
met in music experiences such as A Mighty Fortress 
Is Our God, the Prelude to Act 1 of Lohengrin, 
Sibelius’ Finlandia, or the beautiful Ave Maria 
Whether the children are participating by listening, 
interpreting the music through singing, or playing in an 
orchestra, they are momentarily lifted to a higher plane 
of thinking and feeling and their present problems and 
conflicts seem less threatening. 

Through a calming selection such as “The Children’s 
Prayer” from Humperdinck’s Hansel and Gretel a 
child may sometimes relax both physically and mentally 
to the place where he can do more creative thinking. On 
that day he finds that he is more confident and can keep 
on a positive footing in his relationships with others ; 


"McConathy et al. Fifth Book, New Music Horizons. New York: Silver 
Burdett Company, 1946. p. 26. 
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78026 
nanan 
480Z/ 
"oO »” 
48028 


Album ) Burdett 


Music for Early Childhood, Silver 
Company 


Nutcracker 


M/V 141 ¢ 


Musical Sound Books Sutte, Tschaikowsky 
78033 
78034 
78035 
I and IT, 


Greig 


Sound Books Peer Gynt Suite, 
78029 
78030 
78031 
78032 


4054 Wagner 


“Lohengrin,” 


MI Prelude to Act I, 
Concert, played by Fritz Reiner and Pitts 
burgh Symphony. 

“Singing in the Kitchen,” based on Creole 


folk music and sung by ( 


ne Pex yple’ 


rd 730 harity Bailey 


C. Films 


2241, 2242, McGraw 


“Science in the Orchestra” series, 


Hill Text-Film 


2243 


Il. Speech 

1. Books 

Anderson, Virgil. Improving the Child's Speech. New Y« 
ford University Press, 1953 

Craddock, Myrtle. “Creative Dramatics for the 9's, 
Childhood Education, Vol. 29, January, 1953. pp 
hnson, Wendell, et al. Speech Problems of Children 
Grune and Stratton, 1950 

Lease, Ruth G. and Siks, G. 
Harper and Brothers. 

Keepie, Elizabeth. Conrad Wedberg and Miriam Keslar, 
Improvement Through Choral Speaking. Magnolia, 
Expression Company, 1942 

Kissen, Fan. The Crowded House 
Company, 1950 

The Straw Ox. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Company, 1950 
The Bag of Fire. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Company, 1950 

Ogilvie, Mardel. Speech in the Elementary School. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1954. 

Rasmussen, Carrie. Speech Methods in the Elementary 
New York: Ronald Press, 1949. 

Scott, Louise B. and Thompson, Jack J. Talking Time. St. Louis 
Webster Publishing Company, 1951. 


rk Ox 
10's and 11's,” 
230-34 

New York 

B., Creative Dramatics. New York 

Speech 
Miss 

Mifflin 


Boston: Houghton, 


School 


B. Recordings 
How You Talk, American Book Company, New York 
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BY HOLTON 


A Complete Professional Quality Line 
At Prices Even “Littlest Leaguers” Can Afford! 


Superior workmanship, professional performance, unfailing 
dependability — these are the qualities that have long made Collegiate 
. America’s first choice among student-priced band instruments. 
Whether you’re new to the teaching field (or an “old timer” 

willing to be shown) be sure to check the complete Collegiate line 
before you buy. If you know instruments and how they can and 
should be made, we think you’ll be mighty glad you did! 

FRANK HOLTON & CO., ELKHORN, WIS. 


BAND DIRECTORS: You are cor- 
dially invited to accept a free 
subscription to Holton’s magazine, 
The Fanfare, devoted to inform- 
ative articles of interest to 
everyone in the field of music 
education. Send us your name, 
address and teaching position 

on a postcard today! 


HOLTON 








DR. WM. D. REVELL, the University of Michigan’s 
distinguished Director of Bands writes: “I have 
found the Collegiate Cornet to possess good in- 
tonation, tone and response. # is an instrument 
of excellent quality and one which | recommend 
highly for school use.” 


COLLEGIATE TRUMPETS 
ose —"S “' Model, Nikro-Bronze bell noe 
508 — “Custom” Model 39.50° 


COLLEGIATE CORNETS 
604 — “Super” Model, tihre-feeane din ny 
504 — “Custom” Model 


COLLEGIATE TROMBONES 
613 “Super” Model, Nikro-Bronze aad nee. 


513 — “Custom” Model 
519A —Bass Trombone, with “PF” “valve... 335.00° 


COLLEGIATE SAXOPHONES 
666 — “Super” Alto, in nickel, brass and 
Nikro-Bronze ‘(3-tone finish). .. $304,50° 
566A — “Custom” Alto, brass lacquered 289.50* 
5660 — “Custom” Alto, silver plated with 
gold bell oe. 
S77A — “Custom” tenor, brass 
5770 — “Custom” Tenor, silver 
with gold bell 


COLLEGIATE Bb CLARINETS 

B59 — Seauinn Grenadilla Wood meet $124.50* 
597 — Body of Crack-Proof Ebonite... .50* 
5938 — Metal Clarinet, silver plated. 

593LN — Metal Clarinet, brass lacquered 


COLLEGIATE FLUTES 
598 — “C’ Concert Flute, standard model nee 
599 —"C" Concert Flute, rib construction 157.50° 


COLLEGIATE FRENCH HORNS 


533A — Single Horn in Eb... 
534A — Single Horn in Bb 


COLLEGIATE HARMONY BRASSES 


523A — Mellophone, clear smeared heme - oe 
— Bell-Front Alto si 205.00 
— Bell-Front Baritone 


*Prices include fine case 
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to the needs of academically talented students is leading 
also to planning for flexibility in the number of subjects 
they may take 

Freedom from rigid class attendance has been reported 
‘Schools where academic programming is not unduly 
rigid have sometimes permitted students to work ‘on 
their own’ during class time. The student is regularly 
enrolled in a course for which he is completely respon 
sible. Because of his special abilities, however, he is per 
mitted to be absent from the classroom during a specified 
number of periods each week in order to carry on an 
approved individual program for independent research 

. This arrangement has been found acceptable to stu 
dents, administration, and teachers, provided all under 
stand the basic principle that merely spending a certain 
length of time in a particular classroom is not the real 
goal of enrollment in a instead, the true 
criterion is mastery and comprehension of the subject 


course, If, 


matter involved, everyone concerned will be able to look 
and accepting 


the practice with an understanding g 


attitude.’”* 

There is a growing recognition that it is unrealistic 
he same time 
to a 
three 


these 


to presume that all subjects should have t 
illotment per week. Some subjects can be adapted 
le 


11 
S 


two or 
er of 


schedule which ca for meetings of only 


days a week. If there are a sufficient num! 


subjects, students can program two of them during one 
neriod 


foreign language 
art, home 


Such subjects might include 
mathematics, physical education, typing, music, 
economics, and industrial arts. An arrangement of this 
kind can give greater flexibility to the schedule and pet 
talented student to choose electives 
in accordance with his talents and interests. Under the 
six-period day schedule, gifted students sel 
time for free electives in the art fields, unless 


* summer school study and out of school seminars 


it the academically 
hour-long, 
dom have 


‘ 


free their schedules 


Another possibility for saving time in the schedule 


electives is to offer some subjects, such as art, 


lustrial arts, 


‘r more 
nusic, home economi in science, and other 
laboratory type classes in double periods. Because of the 


time spent during each class period in setting up and 


putting away materials and equipment, two full doubk 
1 per 


periods 
imount ot 


| 


week are equal to approximately the same 


imstructional dame as five standard single 
periods 

Within the master schedule 
talented students should be given some latitude with their 
own schedules. For example, on the basis of individual 
ability and interest, a student could share one 
period between two subjects. In the traditional schedule, 
the talented student is often bored because of the repeti 
tive activities which benefit the student of lesser ability. A 
fine student in instrumental music should not be required 


to remain daily in an orchestra or band where considet 


of the school, academically 


given 


Association and the National Association of 
Administrative Procedures and School 
Washington, D.C.: 


*National Education 
Secondary-School Principals 
Practices for thé Academically Talented Student 


60. p. 9 
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able time is spent rehearsing passages which he already 
knows. He should be permitted to put this time to better 
use. The same thing is true of the best singers in choral 
groups. 

In a music department where there are two or three 
instructors, it should be possible to schedule a class in 
music listening or music history or theory or harmony 
during the same period as one of the major performing 
organizations. This would permit the best performers, 
who learn most quickly, to spend perhaps a couple of 
periods a week in one of these other activities, or 
perhaps in a small ensemble, although this would provid 
somewhat less diversity of learning. Such flexibility 
within a music department schedule need not disturb the 
schedules of other departments ; conceivably, it might open 
the door to similar arrangements in other subject fields 
and eventually break the chains of scheduling that have 
bound the high school curriculum. 


Some of the most talented performers are likely to 
enter college as music majors—perhaps they may be 
planning to teach music. While a high degree of spe 
cialization leading to real skill is desirable, many of these 
young people have musical deficiencies because of their 
preoccupation with a single medium of musical perform 
ance. Instead of devoting each full period to the larg: 
group rehearsal, the time of selected students might be 
spent to better advantage in developing skill on a se 
ond instrument, learning to read from a different clef, 
engaging in functional piano practice, or in activities re 
lated 


teacher or directed by another teacher during the 


to music theory or music listening assigned by the 
Sari 
period 

Predictions are always hazardous, but the straws in 
the wind are blowing in the direction of a longer day, 
more the 
scheduling of those periods. We should be eager to con 
tribute to this movement in every way. The time is at 
hand for teachers of music, traditionally among the most 


periods per day, and greater flexibility in 


devoted of professional educators, to be resourceful, 
imaginative, and energetic in promoting every scheme 
that will broaden, and, we hope, deepen the musical ex 
periences of all students, particularly the academically 
talented. 

This may call for some unselfishness in certain quar 
ters. It may not be quite so pleasant to conduct a rehearsal 
of a large vocal or instrumental performing group with 
out the best performers for one or two days per week 
but it is quite possible that those who remain in the grouy 
will develop greater independence and confidence be 
cause they are thrown on their own resources without 
being able to lean on the stronger performers. At the 
same time the best performers, in turn, may be having 
musical experience of another type which should make 
them more knowledgeable performers when they return 
to the group. 

Excellence of achievement in one particular form of 
musical performance is greatly desired, but too many of 
our young people who perform skillfully haven’t the 
slightest notion of the background, content, form, or ex- 
pressive significance of what they are performing. Let us 
he certain that we are willing to be as flexible in permit- 
ing our students a diversity of musical experiences within 
a given period as we wish our administrators to be in 
promoting flexibility in the master schedule 
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ecial get-acquainted offer on the 
n-packed Hohner 


KLODICA 


Since its intro- 
last 
teen- 


duction 

year, 

agers, college 

students, busi- 

nessmen and 

housewives 
have taken to the Hohner 
Melodica, the fun-packed in- 
strument that is so easy to 
play. 

Now Hohner makes a spe- 
cial offer to introduce the 
newest member of its musical 
family to educators. The 
Hohner Melodica has two full 


octaves in chromatic se- 
quence...and a pleasant 
sound. You play it solo, in a 
group, or to accompany your 
favorite recording star. 

You will be able to play 
notes and chords right away 
and within'a week any mel- 
ody in any key. 

Besides the MELODICA a 
teacher’s manual and three 
supplementary music books 
are part of the special educa- 
tor’s package at only *9.95. 
Regular Price (for the pack- 


age) $15.45. 





Introductory Offer (Limited 1 to a teacher) 
$9.95 
5.50 


*15.45 


1 Melodica 
4 Music Books 


TOTAL 


SPECIAL PRICE FOR ALL FIVE *9% 


% EASY STEPS TO THE HOHNER MELODICA 
—A beginner's guide. 

% FAMOUS SONG HITS FOR THE HOHNER 
MELODICA—America’s top tunes. 

tw FAMILIAR MELODIES FOR THE HOHNER 
MELODICA—All the old favorites. 


% SPOTLIGHT SONGS FOR THE HOHNER 
MELODICA—Popular songs. . 


September-October, Nineteen Sixty 


M. HOHNER, Inc. © Andrews Road, Hicksville, L. I., N. 


Because it is so easy to play 
well, your students will have 
so much more fun with the 
Melodica. Its piano type key- 
board is ideal for beginning 
the 


music students... 


Melodica is easy to teach. 


1OHOHOHOHOHOHOHOHOHOHOHCHOHOHOHOHOHUOHOHOHOHOHOHOHOHOHO 


Y. move 


Please send me the Special introductory offer on the MELODICA 
including 1 instrument, instruction books and musical compositions, 
at $9.95. (For classroom teachers only.) 


My Nam 
School 

School Address 
City 


County 


MONEY ORDER 


| ae 


] CHECK ENCLOSED 
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learnings desirable for the aca en the musical education of the academically talented, and 
less appropriate for the mu-_ that it will be available to members of the Music Edu 
ul consideration of what the cators National Conference and the American 


\ssocia 
cademically talented should be, tion of School 


\dministrators in the near future 
1 renewed recognition of the im Having developed much of the content which we be- 


types of learning for those lieve should be understood bv the academically talented, 
groups or who give other the members of the committee are now at a point where 
nusical talent we would like to find a teacher who could teach it; be 


publication of the report, which cause if such a teacher could be found, all of us would 
rk of the committee, will strength 


like to be his pupils! 





Vienettes of Music Education History 
CHARLES L. GAR\ 


NAL SESSION of the Music Department her slip and sang through the eight measures with 


forty-second annual meeting of the Na assurance \s she sat down a third girl arose and 
m Association at the New England the second girl, Carrie Austin, said, “Number 
Boston on July 9, 1903 had drawn She then sang with syllables 

Chey had been attracted by a much 

in sight reading arranged by the 
department, Sterrie A. Weaver of 
ssachusetts President Weaver. 
lorrington, Connecticut as 

e town, had brought with him 

ls from a Torrington ninth 


iT OT d ? 1s ' , 
lity to read music at When she had done the first four measures 


without a mistake, Mr. Weaver stopped her and 


and took their seats on nodded to Pauline Bray who announced “ l-xercise 


1f Keokuk, lowa, dis nine 
of paper whi They continued in this manner until all thirty 
ight measures In had recited with only six of the children expe 
riencing any difficulty with the test material Phe 
whole individual part of the test was finished in 
ten minutes, part of this time being consumed by 

Roberts, Harry Mir. Weaver's remarks on the value of individual 
Marshall, and George W 


committee charged 
he test, he « xplained 


written by Ralpl 


work in music Chen the children sang at sight, 


with syllables, several four part exercises written 
by Leo R. Lewis. No mistakes were detected 
brought here by \s a final demonstration of their ability the class 
‘Thirty of the sang a four part song at sight with the words 
Mr. Weaver and \ll four parts were distinctly heard and Mr. 
ind will now Weaver, obviously proud of the group, remarked 
that they had not known that they would be asked 
ith the musk to sing with the words and that the class never 
command, drilled on this activity. 
| girls studied lhe audience expressed its satisfaction with 
whole test and a number of men had the 
opportunity to make comments. 5S. W. Cole of 
Boston expressed doubt as to the real meaning of 
first two girls the test since the children had known of it for six 
sunced the number of months in advance and had undoubtedly drilled 
and gave them time hard in preparation. But the members were not 
Chen she turned ovet swayed by his remarks and the meeting was con 
cluded with a unanimous and enthusiastic rising 


vote in favor of a resolution of thanks for the 


a minute and the 


turned them 


“remarkable exhibition of proficiency in the sight 


reading of music.” 
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Sones Faroe 


and Music Se, 
Z Toon 
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orn ths Soe re fe Cae 
of part songs arranged in order of difficulty 
. special references for the development of music 
reading, aight singing, rhythmic response . . . exercises 
for skill development, including instruction in playing 
simple instruments . . . extensive lists of musical films, 
_ recordings, and other musical teaching aids . . . numerous 
"Suggestions for creative musical activities, such as the 
development of additional vocal parts and instrumental 
- accompaniments for songs . . . a comprehensive Topical 
Index with entries from both the Song Texts and Activity 
Books. 


In the two albums recorded from each song text, the 
performances point up many teaching potentialities for 
each selection. These varied treatments are explained and 
described in detail on the record jackets. 

For additional information about this program, write to 
Prentice-Hail. 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 
Educational Book Division, Englewood Clifls, N. J. 
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DENT 
AYING — 
7’ 10 
~ PROFESSIONAL 


TP. PERFORMANCE 


Cel 


Zi 


EDUCATORS 
RECOMMEND THE 


A. FONTAINE 


CLARINET... 


Designed for professionals, priced for students .. . the A. Fontaine clarinet is magnificently crafted 
of the finest genuine Grenadilla wood. There is no substitute for this superior French wood. In richness of 
woodwind tone, in unwavering clarity . . . it stands unrivaled. And A. Fontaine guarantees the Grena- 
dilla clarinet for a full year against cracking. 

For playing ease and technique development, A. Fontaine has all of the wanted features: keywork 
of cold-forged high-nickel-content nickel silver has the smooth action that encourages fluid fingering. 
Tone holes are an integral part of the body, producing clear, controlled tones in all registers. Safety bridge 
key protects against bent or broken key extensions. 

Here, then, is the professional instrument for students — the A. Fontaine clarinet, made in Paris. 
You'd expect the price to be more than $150. It isn’t — and that includes an over-sized case with solid 


brass fittings. 


GRE SCH THE FRED GRETSCH MFG. CO., 60 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN 11, N. Y. 
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You Can’t Beat the Band 


EXT TIME you hear the beat 
beat beat or smash and ring 
or full round tones of a big 

brass band, what will happen? Like 
the rest of us, you'll edge to the 
curb, crane your neck and watch 
for the flash of gold, color of snappy 
uniforms, gleam of bare legs and 
glisten of whirling batons 

It’s a deep-down urge that we all 
inherited from a colorful, flamboy 
ant era that supposedly ended a gen 
eration ago—America’s Golden Age 
of Bands. The band rage marched 
back and forth across the country 
and even around the world for 60 
years and then, some thought, it died 

But now 
band merely 
breath, bolster its ranks with young 


it’s apparent that the 
paused to catch its 


players and pick up the cadence. 
l.ook what’s happening these days: 

An estimated 
are performing in 50,000 school and 
college bands in this country. An- 
other million or more people play in 
military, fraternal, institutional, mu- 


3 million students 


nicipal, industrial, union and similar 
Yet at the peak of the old 
Golden Age, not more than 20,000 
bands held forth, with perhaps half 


bands 


a million players 


teprinted wit! 
Magazine 
Company, St. Louis 
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George Reynolds 


Band instrument sales have been 
increasing about 20 per cent annu- 
ally in recent years, and all sorts 
of people are buying. As the Wall 
headlines it, ‘“That 
Father 
‘Twice as 


Street Journal 
din you hear may only be 
playing his trombone.” 
many band uniforms are being sold 
now as a mere seven years ago. 

And the hallmark of 
bands—has been winning at the 
popularity polls. Seventy-Six Trom 
hones, Colonel Bogey’s March and 
The Children’s March all hit the 
“pops” stratosphere 

Many behind the 
band’s current crescendo, not the 


marcl 


reasons lie 


least of them the universal love of 
parade and spectacle. On the other 
hand, a strong new current is mak- 
ing its mark throughout banddom, It 
plumps for less glitter and more of 
the exceptionally fine music that a 
good band can produce 

Both faces of the band are mir 
rored in that bygone Golden Age, 
which was launched by a Frenchman 
who scored a triumph in this coun 
try by copying the publicity stunts 
of P. T. Barnum. Monsieur An- 
toine Jullien, with 40 French musi- 
cians and 60 Americans, set the 
stage with a series of concerts in 
New York and Boston in 1853-54. 

The Monsieur exploited “the 


(grand- 
daddy of the bass horn) and “the 
world’s largest bass drum.”’ He con- 
ducted from a crimson platform 
edged in gold and sat in a carved, 
white-and-gold armchair tapestried 
with crimson velvet. Paradoxically, 
his band played some of the finest 
music American critics had heard, 
along with popular ditties. 

He finally carried showmanship 
too far one night, though, by stag- 
ing a fire in the middle of an appro- 
priate number. As flames burst from 
the ceiling, three companies of New 
York firemen rushed in with ladders 
and hose. They sprayed water, 
smashed fake wood panels, broke 
glass and shouted while the band 
played louder and the audience 
panicked. 


world’s largest ophicleide”’ 


fe Monsieur returned to Eu- 
rope a rich man and left further 
band development in America to 
others. Those who did most were 
the two bandmasters who were to 
become the country’s most famous 


—Patrick S. Gilmore and John 
Philip Sousa. Their careers, cover- 
ing three-quarters of a century, also 
tell the story of the American band’s 
growth and maturity. 

Pat Gilmore was director of the 
Boston Brass Band when Jullien 
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The National Music Camp at Interlochen, Michigan, has long been the site for re- 
unions of music educators from far and near. Many years have passed since the 
above photograph. JOURNAL readers will recognize some illustrious personalities who 
were prominently identified with the development of the school band movement. At 
the left is Austin A. Harding who was the director of bands at the University of 
Illinois for many years as well as the honorary life president of the College Band 
Directors National Association. Second from the left is shown John Philip Sousa 
whose contributions to the band field are known to everyone. Third from left is 
Joseph E. Maddy, the founder and president of the camp and past-president of the 
MENC. At right, co-founder T. P. Giddings, who was also one of the 1907 founders of 


the MEN( 


great “business 
was a success from the 
performed for special 


gave Promenade Concerts 


played classical music as well 

is quadrilles and quicksteps 
The whole band enlisted when 
war broke out, and participated in 
one campaign. At a concert shortly 
fter the war began, Gilmore heard 
ome soldiers at Fort Warren sing 
number they called John Brown's 
The next week his band 
it with them, and shortly 
rwards Julia Ward Howe wrote 
words for the suddenly popu 
ng. It became The Battle 

nn of the Republi 

Gilmore worked with army bands 
during most of the war, and staged 
his first “spectacular” at New 
Orleans in its last stages. His Grand 
National Concert featured a massed 


band of 500 players and 


a chorus of 
5,000 school children. In the smash 
ing climax, to the strains of Hail, 
Columbia, he punctuated the last 36 
beats with blasts from 36 cannon 
fired electrically from the podium 
Simultaneously, the city’s church 
bells rang out and the huge audience 


went wild 


his d exow rIME LATER, Gilmore 
» was the wrote the words and music of 


is responsible for When Johnny Comes Marching 
iniforms, rent and other ex Home—an immediate hit His 
But he also got the profits thoughts were turning to peace, the 


theme of his other two great spec 
tacles, both in Boston 

For the National Peace Jubilee 
he built a coliseum and packed its 
stage with 10,000 singers and a 
thousand musicians. This one was 
capped by full chorus, full band, and 
a huge pipe organ thundering th 
Anvil Chorus. A hundred red-uni 
formed firemen marched in and beat 
time on anvils with blacksmith ham 
mers, Again Gilmore fired cannon, 
and this time Boston’s churches an 
swered with clamoring bells 

The last Gilmore epic was his 
1872 World Peace Jubilee. There 
were twice as many bandsmen 
(2,000), including top bands from 
Europe. The chorus numbered 20, 
000, the new coliseum seated 100, 
000, and the roar went on for 18 
davs 

That did it; for the next 20 years 
Gilmore stuck with serious musi 
cianship as director of the 22nd 
Regiment Band of New York 
Other excellent bands were in evi 
dence by then; they were springing 
up almost everywhere, in fact. 

Gilmore’s 65-man band was larger 
than most and set a sort of standard 
It toured the U.S. and Europe t 
add to its coffers and its fame. It 
starred instrumental and vocal virtu 
osos as soloists and was the training 
eround of several directors of the 
Golden Age. 

Gilmore died in 1892 in a St 
Louis hotel room while his assistant 
conductor led his great band in a 
concert at the annual Exposition. 
Two days later, in New York, a 
brand new band gave its first con 
cert and played The Voice of a De 
parted Soul as its opening numbet 
in tribute to Gilmore. The leader, 
late conductor of the U.S. Marine 
Band and erstwhile musician with 
a girlie show and a_ symphony 
orchestra, was John Philip Sousa 


S” SA’S LIFE WORK was to be the 
J superstructure of Gilmore’s 
foundation. He spearheaded the “ex 
plosion” of the independent band 
movement and became known for all 
time as the “March King.” 

In his 12 years of conducting the 
Marine Band, Sousa had turned it 
into an outstanding musical group 
During that time he had written 
some great marches—The Gladi- 
ator, The Washington Post, The 
Thunderer, High School Cadets and 
Semper Fidelis. In 1893, the same 
year his New Marine Band became 
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Vive la différence...in ARTIST! 


Marjorie Meinert sparkles like springtime in Paris! Her 
interpretation of French in music tingles with a unique vivacity in 
this new RCA Victor release . . . soon to be followed by two 

more albums: “Front Row Center” and “Sitting Pretty.” 


Vive la différence...in INSTRUMENT! ED 
The LOWREY again demonstrates its remarkable versatility and TH E LOWREY 
A A 


sensitivity to the mood of the artist. Never before in a spinet organ has 
there been tone so true and such a complete array of pleasing ORGAN 
percussion effects. The Lowrey Organ Company, sn neneriah esiteiiataiiaiians 


7373 N. Cicero, Lincolnwood, Chicago 46, Illinois. 
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the sensation of the Chicago World's 

Fair, he 1 Vanhattan 
each and Liberty Bell marches. 

But the 

| as a musical theme that ran 

igh Sousa’s mind throughout a 


published the 


greatest march of all 


sad voyage back from a European 
rest tour in 1896 after a friend’s 
death. When he looked up at the 
\merican flag New 
York Harbor, Sousa suddenly knew 
he score—literally. He rushed to 
his office and dashed off the notes 


f The Stars and Stripes Forever 


flying over 


; 


Sousa’s Band became one of the 
most famous musical groups of all 
ime, surviving his World War I 
Navy hitch, riding out the competi 
tion of a horde of bands that sprang 
up after the war, and finally dis- 
in 1932 when the March 
Its tours lasted for 40 
extended 


banding 


Ku died 


~ 


rs and around the 
usa never tried to equal Gil 
He did once 

a concert by a large band 
horus and four detachments of 


extravaganzas 


irching servicemen with a volley 
of broadsides fired by the battleship 
But music was the thing 
with Sousa, and his band very sel 


(/regon., 


dom even marched 

Frederick N. Innes, Thomas P. 
Brooke, Bohumir Kryl, Arthur 
Pryor and Patrick Conway led other 
top post-World War I business 
much like 


isa’s. But two new varieties also 


that operated 


are< poosting 


what was becom 
a band craze. One, spearheaded 


| man named Giu 


seppe Creatore, became known as 
the Italian band; eventually there 
were dozens of them being led by 
fiercely-mustached conductors. The 
other, exemplified by Al Sweet and 
His White Hussars, was the color- 
ful, much-traveled Chautauqua band. 

The band rage went on for sev- 
eral years, but the inevitable decline 
came during the 1920s. The business 
concert band was chipped away by 
all sorts of things—swing bands, 
the automobile, movies, the phono 
graph, the radio and others. Only a 
couple survived World War II. 

But an exceptionally strong new 
band movement was under way in 
the U.S. even before the business 
bands were off the scene, and it’s 
been mushrooming ever since. The 
band found a home at school. 


| MANY YEARS, of 

bands have been major opera- 
tions in American colleges and uni- 
versities. They’ve flourished and in- 
troduced many innovations. Pur- 
due’s All-American Marching Band, 
the largest, claims a variety of 
“firsts,” including letter formations 
and use of dancing majorettes. Yet 
the same organization has its serious 
side in the Purdue Symphonic Band, 
which regularly fills the school’s 
6,107-seat theater with its Mother’s 
Day concerts. 

Some colleges, such as Mississippi 
Southern, are as well known for 
their bands as for their football 
teams. Oklahoma City University’s 
polished symphonic band never 
marches; last year it cut the first 


course, 


A modern manufacturing plant producing some of America’s finest band instruments. 
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collegiate band stereo records. Mich- 
igan’s big band is as famous for its 
excellent concerts as for its half 
time shows. The University of 
Rochester’s Eastman School of 
Music has come up with a significant 
new variation called the “symphonic 
wind ensemble”’ that’s drawing wide 
interest. 

These and many other topnotch 
college bands are a new breed in 
many ways, the outcome of a trend 
that originated in the waning years 
of the old professional band. Bands 
began to catch on in high schools, 
and once started never slowed down. 
The demand for cultural and recre 
ational plusses students can gain 
from instrumental music has grown 
ever since, and has entrenched in 
strumental instruction in most cur 
ricula. A few years after the move 
ment started, bands had superseded 
orchestras in students 
could master band instruments more 
quickly, and community 
wanted a band. 


sch ols - 
every 


High school band competition 
bloomed on a national scale, and by 
1933 the national contest fielded a 
massed band of 5,000. It simply be- 
came too large to handle. Such com- 
petition has been all but abandoned 
in favor of state music festivals 
Performances are rated and criti- 
cized, without prizes. And _ the 
massed bands at these festivals 
would make even Gilmore look 
again. One at the University of 
Michigan, for instance, numbered 
12,000 and multiplied the 76 trom- 
bones of former Sousa man Mere- 
dith Willson’s hit show, The Music 
Wan, to a resounding 1,076 


LL oy World War II, however, 
the big band story has been in 
the grade school. Millions of young- 
sters have joined and thoroughly en 
joyed these new bands, and no end 
is in sight. This is creating a tre- 
mendous backlog of players for high 
school and college bands, and in the 
process is greatly expanding the au 
dience for band music. And, say 
music educators, children’s closer 
link to instrumental music points to 
a future in which most American 
adults will admire and appreciate 
good music of all kinds more than 
ever. 

Some authorities believe that with 
the music being written specifically 
for it, the symphonic band only now 
is coming into its own as a real force 
in good music. 


Music Educators Journal 





Why do ROY J. MAIER 
SIGNATURE REEDS 
have more pep, 

play better, 

last longer? 


> 


The two strange-looking objects in our picture look more like 
guided missiles, or interplanetary rockets, than what they actu- 
ally are—Maier Reeds! Enlarged through microphotography, 
the half-reed at near right is about ten times normal size; the 
one at far right, about three times. Both views graphically 
document the fact that there is more “spring” in the tip of 
every Maier Reed to give you livelier tone, snappier response, 
more power. The cane fibres (vertical lines) are long, continu- 
ous, unbroken from butt to tip. The cane pulp (darker areas) 
is cushiony, live, unmatted. So quickly and gently are the reed 
shapes carved, the cell structure of the cane is not forced or 
disturbed in any way. Even in the thinnest part of the tip, all 
the vitality of the cane is retained! Pick up a box of Maier 
Reeds soon—see how their extra springiness brings out the best 
that’s in you. 
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For our microphotograph, we 
selected a Maier Reed at ran- 
dom and split it lengthwise 
from butt to tip. The two 
halves are shown at left. 
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SIGNATURE 
REEDS 


Available in 8 Strengths— 
Packed in Silver Boxes of 25. 
Pick up a Box at your Music 
Dealer's soon! 


Distributed only by Selmer Elkhart, Indiana 
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Description of 12-Chord Autoharp... 


Measures 22” x 12” x 1%” and weighs only six pounds, 
permitting easy portability from room to room. 


Hard maple frame in a choice of de luxe golden finish 
(Model 73-G, illustrated above) or traditional black 
finish (Model 73-B). 


New tuning pin labels for quick, easy tuning. 


Has 36 piano-type strings with 3-octave range and 12 
push-button bars, each producing a complete, correct 
and rich-toned chord. 

names of chords are G minor, B-flat Major, 


seventh, D minor, F Major, E seventh, G 
Major, D seventh and G Major. 


Musical 
A seventh, C 
seventh, A minor, C 


Has 8 chords related to the Key of C, 8 chords related to 
the Key of F, 6 chords related to the Key of G and the 
three principal chords of the Keys A minor and D minor. 


3-G and 73-B both come complete with standard 
namely, tuning key, picks, wire music stand 


iction Book. 


M nde ls 7 


accessories, 


improved Instr 


Inexpensive, ; 
x "Case oltieal 


Made of heavy chip- 


and new, 
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1960 SUPER-TONE” MODEL 


12-CHORD 


(TRADEMARK REGISTERED) 


De Luxe Golden or Black Finish—and 
With Yaluable Teaching Aids! 


Simple to play, to teach and to learn—the Autoharp is enriching the 
elementary music program in many thousands of schools. It brings 
instrumental accompaniment, harmony and rhythm into the class- 
contributes importantly to the music lesson . . . attracts 


room... 
and promptly satisfies their 


the eager interest of all children... 
desire to make music. 

Now we present the Autoharp at its finest for use in elementary 
classrooms—with the latest technical improvements—with your 
choice of a lovely golden finish or the traditional black finish 
and with our complete and exclusive line of teaching aids. 


*The new, 1960 super-ftone is featured in both the gold and black 
models—resulting from an improved method of suspending the reso- 
nance chamber of the instrument. New type imported felt picks are 
supplied to further enrich the tone quality. 


Ready-Made, Push-Button Chords . . . 


The Autoharp may be played with astonish- 
ing ease by all teachers and most children 
from the third grade up. As illustrated, it 
is necessary only to press the desired chord 
bar with a finger of the left hand, and to 
stroke the strings with a pick held in the 
right hand. It’s that simple! Chord bars are 
conveniently grouped for easy fingering in 
each of the keys. 

The Autoharp is enthusiastically recom- 


mended by many noted music educators. 


Teachers Praise the Autoharp... 


© “We used our Autoharp in a first 
grade demonstration class for 
parents. I held the buttons down 
and the children strummed in 
rhythm. I don’t know who enjoys 
it more . . . the children or I.” 


e “So easy to play that all our 
pupils participate and are more 
interested in music than ever 
before.” 


“The Autoharp purchased from 
you has given wondrous pleasure 
to many pupils of our school.” 


“It is wonderful to have the 
Autoharp. Our children love to 
play accompaniments for their 
classmates and use every spare 


“It has magic appeal to our pu- 
pils. They are captivated by the 
beauty of the music they can 
make so easily and quickly.” 


e “In addition to serving as an 


board in attractive tweed 
finish, this ease pro 


minute for practice.” 


“Answers perfectly the problems 
of music in small rural schools. 
Our children eagerly take turns 
playing it in class.” 


“Gives new meaning to music in 
our school. A ‘super-duper’ tonic 
to the response of our children 
in music class.” 


easily played accompanying in- 
strument, the Autoharp helps 
pupils acquire an elementary 
knowledge of harmony.” 


“I can heartily recommend the 
Autoharp for schoolrooms. Pu- 
pils vie with each other to play 
and it enriches their musical ex- 
periences while develeping rhyth- 
mic pulse and harmonic sense.” 


Music Educators Journal 











FOR ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL MUSIC PROGRAM 


| AUTOHARP MATERIALS 


iS COMPANY ...... 


Cardboard "Practice Autoharps” 
Help Both the Teacher and Pupils 


Simultaneous learning activity for all pupils in the 
classroom—saving the teacher’s time and patience 


“Golden Harmonies" 
Chord Book 


By Sigmund Spaeth. Contains 


178 songs appropriate for class- 
rooms, correctly chorded for the 
Autoharp. Author is noted as a 


Teacher's Guide and 
Self Instructor 


By Lorrain Watters. Complete, 
illustrated instructions and prac 
tical suggestions for use of the 
Autoharp, both by teachers and 


is provided by our cardboard “Practice Auto- writer and lecturer on music, 

harps.” These are replicas of the 12-chord Autoharp and for his appearances on the : 

in reduced size (7” x 11”), but with the fingering Metropolitan Opera Quiz. This — is penne nega oe 

. . . c nel +] Ve , “hi ren’ @ nen Sic eaqucator a é or 

area of chord bars reproduced in the same size Songs: Folk ‘Songs and Old Fan of wade text —- with a 

vorites; Hymns and Carols; and sive experience in directing use 
Patriotic Numbers. of the Autoharp in schools. 


pupils, in all elementary grades. 


as on the instrument. 

Supplied 36 in each classroom set, our “Practice 
Autoharps” are a welcome innovation to the teacher, 
in creating instructive activity for the entire class 
while she, or a selected pupil, plays the actual in- 


ORDER BY MAIL AT OUR SPECIAL 
DISCOUNTED SCHOOL PRICES 


strument 


Praised by Music Educator... 

In the “Round Table” columns of the Music EDu- 

CATORS JOURNAL, Virginia D. Austin of the Temple 

University music faculty said of our “Practice 

Autoharps”’: 
“Each child can practice fingering the correct 
buttons and strumming while the ‘real’ Auto- 
harp circulates around the room ... The problem 
of coordination can be partly conqhered; we 
learn the location of the various chord buttons, 
we learn to change buttons at the correct time, 
and most important of all, everybody is taking 


We pay shipping charges and guarantee 
satisfaction 


on Complete School Outfits 
or your selection of individual items 


SCHOOL PRICE LIST EFFECTIVE APRIL 1, 1960 
12-Chord De Luxe Golden Autoharp (73-G) with standard 


accessories (Tuning Key, Picks, Wire Music Stand and 
new, improved Instruction Book). Postpaid 


part and hearing the way the music should go. 
“When the child has his turn at the real Auto- 
harp, he is better prepared to transfer the 
technique from the facsimile, his interest is 


12-Chord Black Autoharp (73-B) with standard acces- 
sories (Tuning Key, Picks, Wire Music Stand and new, 
improved Instruction Book). Postpaid 


Cardboard “Practice Autoharps,” Class Set of 36 boxed 
for convenient storage. Postpaid 


‘up’ and he is ‘with’ the group.” ; 
“Golden Harmonies” Chord Book. Postpaid 


“Teacher’s Guide and Self Instructor.” Postpaid 
Carrying Case for 12-Chord Autoharp, Postpaid 


ud ae hte the wad ; ie ; School Outfit (73-GO). 12-Chord De Luxe Golden Auto- 

. harp with all standard accessories plus Class Set of 36 
“Practice Autoharps,” “Golden Harmonies” Chord Book 
and “Teacher’s Guide and Self Instructor.” Postpaid....... 


School Outfit (73-BO). 12-Chord Black Autoharp with all 
standard accessories plus Class Set of 36 “Practice 
Autoharps,” “Golden Harmonies” Chord Book and 
“Teacher’s Guide and Self Instructor.” Postpaid 


QUANTITY DISCOUNTS 
All above prices discounted 26 when any items (including School 


Outfits) ordered in quantities of 6 to 11; or discounted 5% when 
orde in quantities of 12 or more. 


- OS 
he valley Me ley & bee es. Colt 
head oom, heme fhe ond bee 


"tm Te wad tee dre hme & 


NATIONAL AUTOHARP SALES CO. 


Fifth Grade pupils “pretend” to play “Practice Autoharps” 560 THIRTY-FIRST STREET DES MOINES 12, IOWA 


as they follow chord markings on blackboard. 
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FOR JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL CHORUSES 





INA 
NORWEGIAN 
VILLAGE 








aA 
z ; if a * 


send for circular #402 


In a Dutch Village, a music drama in one scene, with lyrics by Christine Turner Curtis, and arranged 


by Felix Molzer. Performance time—25 minutes. Paper-bound. 


in a Bohemian Village is for chorus and dancers, with lyrics by Katherine Smith Bolt, and arranged 
by Felix Molzer. Performance time—!5 minutes. Paper-bound. 


In @ Norwegian Village, a folk opera in three scenes by Katherine Smith Bolt and Felix Molzer, 
requires 35 minutes to perform. Paper-bound. Piano accompaniments are included in the vocal 


scores. Order today. 


FOR THE THIRD AND FOURTH GRADES 
OUR SINGING WORLD—itts, Glenn, Watters, Wersen 


Melody 20 songs from Singing and Rhyming on 10 charts, and 20 


songs from Singing Every Day on 10 charts (each chart 
JyAtrument is 25x 32) —here is the practical visual classroom aid 
teachers need to create real interest in music. These charts 


CL contain simplified melodies written especially for flutes 
(song flutes, tonettes, etc.) and for bells or xylophones — 
flute parts are notated in black, bell parts in red. Perfect 

[ by MARY G. LEWIS for playing along with the recordings of the songs in the 
3rd- and 4th-grade albums of Our Singing World. Teach- 
ing Suggestions for each grade included. 








send for circular #263 


GINN AND COMPANY 1... oc: sve 
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STATE MUSIC EDUCATION ACTIVITIES 


1960-1961 CALENDAR 


STATE 
ALABAMA 


ARIZONA 


ARKANSAS 


CALIFORNIA 


Bay Section 


tion 


Central Sex 


Central Coast 


Section 


Mendocino-Lake 
Section 


North Coast Section 


DATE 


Oct. 29 
Dec. 9-10 
Jan. 14 
Jan. 14 
Jan.-Feb. 
Feb. 24 


Mar. 13-15 


Mar 


Sept 
Nov. 5 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 6 


Oct. 
Jan. 21 
Mar. 10 
Mar. 25 
Apr. 1 
May 


Jan. 28 
Mar. 11 
Mar. 18 
Apr. 15 


Bi-monthly, 


Sept. thru May, 


3rd Thursday 
Apr. 
May 
May 13 


Oct. 19-21 


Nov. 10 


Nov. 19 
Dec. 5-6 


LOCATION 


University 
University 
Birmingham 


Birmingham 
University 
Montgomery 
Montgomery 
Various Districts 
University 


University 


University 
University 
University 
University 


Paxon Lodge 


Anchorage 
Anchorage 
Fairbanks 


Tucson 
Tempe 
Flagstaff 


Flagstaff 


Flagstaff 
Tucson 


Tempe 
. 


Thatcher 
Tucson 


Little Rock 
Little Rock 
Little Rock 
Little Rock 
Little Rock 
Pine Bluff 


* 
Little Rock 
El Dorado 
Hot Springs 
Little Rock 
Hot Springs 
Little Rock 


Santa Monica 


Cazadero 
. 


San Francisco 
. 
. 


Bakersfield 
Fresno 
4 Festival Centers 
Bakersfield 

. 


Fresno 


Ukiah, Willits, 
Fort Bragg 


Ukiah 
Lake County 


Mendocino County 


Eureka 
Arcata 


Eureka 
Arcata 


September-October, Nineteen Sixty 


Compiled from information supplied by officers of the State Music Educators Associations and 
cooperating organizations and institutions. Asterisk (*) indicates date (or place) has not 


been announced at press time. 


EVENT AND OFFICER OR CHAIRMAN IN CHARGE 


Orchestra Division Business Meeting, Emil Raab, Box 2886, University 
Choral Reading Clinic, Edward H. leino, University of Alabama, University 
-_—— Association of Music Education Specialists, Business Meeting, Mrs. J. A. Alexander, Box 364, 
rence 
Elementary Division, Mrs. Esther Baab, Jacksonville State College, Jacksonville 
Band Reading Clinic, Lacey Powell, Andalusia High School, Andalusia 
AMEA Board Meeting, Wilbur Hinton, Auburn University, Auburn 
Elementary Division, Mrs. Esther Baab, Jacksonville State College, Jacksonville 
Band and Choral District Festivals, District Chairmen 
ame & Association of Music Education Specialists, Business Meeting, Mrs. J. A. Alexander, Box 364, 
ren 
All-State Band, Chorus and Orchestra Festival, Wilbur Hinton, Auburn University, Auburn, and Divi- 
sional Chairmen 
AMEA Business Meeting and Banquet, Yale H. Ellis, Box 1972, University 
Elementary Division, Business Meeting, Mrs. Esther Baab, Jacksonville — College, Jacksonville 
Band Competition-Festival, Lacey Powell, Andalusia High School, 
Choral Competition-Festival, Edward H. Cleino, University of Alabama, ‘Gniversity 


=<" — . ~ re Western Alaska Activities Association (Music), Robert G. Boko, 4- G 1 Fairview Manor 
airbanks 
State Music Education Association Business Meeting, Robert G. Boko, 4-G-1 Fairview Manor, Fairbanks 
Festival, Jack McGuin & Cora Horton, Anchorage High School, Anchorage 
Festival, Emma J. Grill & Robert G. Boko, Fairbanks High School, Fairbanks 
Clinic, William Swift, Ajo; Lawrence Wilson, 1220 E. Silver, Tucson 
AEA-AMEA Convention, Carroll A. Rinehart, 1201 N. Torino Ave., Tucson 
Choral Music Reading Clinic, James Burns, Prescott 4 School, Prescott 
Northern Arizona Band and Orchestra Reading Clinic t Curry, Arizona State College, Flagstaff 
Southern Arizona Music Clinic, Paul Grimes and Rudy Thompson, Rincon High School, Tucson 
Elementary String Clinic, Don Wolf, 3235 N. 21st St., Phoenix 
Choral Clinic, Curt Kimball, Safford 
Band Clinic, Curt Kimball, Safford 
Elementary Solo and Ensemble Festival, Paul Marts, 625 Sunland Drive, West, Chandler 
Elementary Festival, Eidon Ardrey, Arizona State College, Flagstaff 
Centre! Valley Elementary Band Festival, Paul Marts, 625 Sunland Drive, West, Chandler 
All-State Music Festival, Carroll A. Rhinehart, 1201 N. Torino Ave., Tucson; Pat Curry, Arizona State 
College, Flagstaff 
Northern Arizona Music Festival, Eldon Ardrey, Arizona State College, Flagstaff 
— Arizona Elementary Solo and Ensemble Festival, John Stockdale, Amphitheater Schools, 
ucson 
High School Solo and Ensemble (Band and Orchestra) Festival, Don Wolf, 3235 N. 21st St., 
Salt River Valley Vocal Festival, Elizabeth White, 545 N. Westwood, Mesa 
Eastern Arizona Music Festival, Curt Kimball, Safford 
University of Arizona Regional Music Festival, Andrew Buchhauser, University of Arizona, Tucson 


Phoenix 


Clinic, George E. Baggett, Harding College, Searcy 
ction Meeting of State Education Association, Ralph Atkinson, 1606 Pecan, Texarkana 
es — Booneville 


Readin, 
Music 
All-State Festival Committee, 
State Vocal Association 

State Music Education Convention, ‘Ralnh Atkinson, 1606 Pecan, Texarkana 

Band Directors Workshop, R. B. Watson, Pine Bluff Senior High School, Pine Bluff 
Arkansas State Choir, Bill Trego, El Dorado 

Five Region Clinics 

Region f Festival, Eddie Epperson, Van Buren 

Region II Festival, Don Davis, Searcy 

Region III Festival, Merel Boyce, Hall High, Little Rock 

Region IV Festival, J. P. Crumpler, Stamps 

Region V Festival, Dix Stallings, Smackover 

All-State Band & Orchestra, Dix Stallings, Smackover 

Bi-City Junior High Festival 

South East Arkansas Junior High wane ny Walter Michele, 525 N. Washington, El Dorado 
Choral Festival, Logan Green, ie 

City Elementary Festival, Ruth Siesper Settle, 2115 W. 17th St., Little Rack 
Band & Orchestra Festival, Dix Stallings, Smackover 

City Elementary Festival, Ruth Klepper Settle, 2115 W. 17th St., Little Rock 


741 35th St. 


Annual CMEA Meeting in conjunction with Western Division Meeting, Douglas Kidd, 
Richmond 


Official Board Meeting, Anthony J. Campagna, Hillsdale High School, San Mateo 
Fall Conference 

State Music Reading Clinic 

Winter Conference 

Solo & Ensemble Music Festival 

Senior High Instrumental Music Festival; Elementary, Junior High Vocal Festival 
Elementary, Junior High Instrumental Music Festival; Senior High Vocal Festival 


String, Choral and Band Clinic 

Sight Reading Clinic 

Band, Orchestra & Choral Contest-Festival, Jay Q. Dodge, 1209 Richmond Ave., Hanford 
Solo & Small Ensemble Contest-Festival, Jay Q. Dodge, 1209 Richmond Ave., Hanford 
Solo & Small Ensemble Contest-Festival, Jay Q. Dodge, 1209 Richmond Ave., Hanford 
Adjudication Workshop, Ralph Rea, Fresno 


Honor Orchestra & Choir Concert 
Honor Band Concert 

Elementary Festiva! 

Secondary Festival 


Business Meeting, Harold Manley, Rt. 1 ,Box 384, Fort Bragg 


Secondary Band and Choral Festival 
Elementary Band Festival 
Elementary Band Festival 


Humboldt County Teacher's Institute, Donald Moehnke, 2480 Redwood Ave., Cutten; Louis Weich- 
selfelder, 1911 O St., Eureka 
Young Peoples Concert, Leland Barlow, Humboldt State College, Arcata; Ross Harrington, County 
Schools Office, Court House, a 
String Clinic, Marianne Pinches, 3464 M. St., Eur 
Woodwind Clinic, David M. ia ts Humboldt & “College, Arcata 
Continued on page 68 





STATE DATE 


CALIFORNIA Jan. 28 
(Cont'd) Mar. 14 
Mar. 14 


Apr. 21 

Apr. 26 

May 24 

2nd Sat. of each 
month, Sept 
through May 


Northern Section Dec. 3 
Jan. 14 
Mar 
Mar. 4 
Mar. 18 
Apr. 15 


Apr. 29 


Southern Section Nov 
Nov 
Dex 
Jan. 


Apr 
Apr. 2 
May 


COLORADO Sept 
Sept 
Oct 
Oct 
Oct 
Dex 
Feb. 
Feb 
Feb 
Mar 


CONNECTICUT 


DELAWARE 


DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


FLORIDA 


GEORGIA 


HAWAII 


May 20 


LOCATION 


Eureka 
Arcata 
Arcata 


Arcata 
Fortuna 
Eureka 
Eureka 


Chico 
Chico 
Sacramento 
Sacramento 
Chico 


EVENT AND OFFICER OR CHAIRMAN IN CHARGE 7 P 


Humboldt-Del Norte County Honor Festival, Woodrow Thompson, 612 Humboldt St., Eureka 
Northern Section Elementary Festival, James E. Westman, 4013 Excelsior Rd., Eureka 
Ensemble Festival, Charles Moon, Humboldt State College, Arcata; Ruth Carroll 


Band, Orchestra, Chorus Festival, Floyd Glende, Humboldt State College, Arcata 
Southern Section Elementary Music Festival, Edward Solenberger, 1926 Scenic Drive, Fortuna 
Eureka Area Elementary Music Festival, Darwin Belfils, 3216 R St., Eureka 
Business Meeting, Robert H. Armstrong, 1912 J St., Eureka 


General Meeting, Joseph M. Wilson, 610 Poplar St., Chico 

Music Reading Clinic, Joseph M. Wilson, 610 Poplar St., Chico 

Golden Empire Festival, Secondary Festival, Norman Hunt, 6000 J St., Sacramento 
General Meeting, Norman Hunt, 6000 J St., Sacramento 

Northern Sacramento Valley Music Festival, Solo and Small Ensembles, Farrell D. Madsen 


Marysville (So. Sec.) Northern Sacramento Valley Elementary Music Festival, Arthur Heliker (So. Sec.); Farrell D. Madsen 


Chico (No. Sec.) 
Marysville (So. Sec.) 
Chicio (No. Sec.) 


Santa Ana 
Rialto 
Whittier 
Los Angeles 


Long Beach 


Gunnison 
Denver 
Boulder 
Denver 
Denver 


Greeley 
Denver 


Wethersfield, Darien 
Hartford 
Hartford 
Hartford 


Hartford 
Fairfield 
. 


West Hartford 
Stratford 


New Hartford 


Wilmington 
Wilmington 
Wilmington 


Dover 
Wilmington 
Dover 

>. 
Newark 
Wilmington 
Dover 


Washington 
Washington 
Washington 
Washington 
Washington 


Washington 
Washington 


Tampa 


Tampa 
. 


Milledgeville 
Atlanta 

Athens 

Athens 

Various Districts 
Atlanta 

Dublin 

Rock Eagle 
Athens 


Honolulu 
Honolulu 
Honolulu 
Honolulu 
Honolulu 
Honolulu 
Honolulu 
Honolulu 


(No. Sec.) 
Northern Sacramento Valley Secondary Schools Music Festival, Arthur Heliker (So. Sec.); Farrell D. 
c.) 


Madsen (No. Sec 


Orange County Music Educators Association Meeting 

Inland Music Conference 

Southern California Band and Orchestra Clinic 

Southern Section Midwinter Conference of California Music Educators Association, Edward B. Jurey, 
6914 Nagle Ave., North Hollywood 

Elementary-Junior High School Regional Band and Orchestra Festival 

Senior High School-College Regional Band and Orchestra Festival 

Instrumental Solo and Ensemble Regional Festival 


Band Day, Robert Hawkins, Western State College, Gunnison 

Business Meeting, Byron Syring, Monte Vista 

Band Day, Hugh E. McMillen, University of Colorado, Boulder 

All-State Chorus, Roger D. Fee, Denver University, Denver 

Music Section Meeting of State Education Association, Eieeeeet Shoffer, 1605 Penn., Denver 
Business Meeting, Byron Syring, Monte Vista 

State Music Education Convention, Edward W. Kehn, Jr., Box 283, Boulder 
All-State Orchestra, Eugene Hilli University of Colorado, Boulder 

High School Band Wor! Robert Ha Hawkins, Western State College, Gunnison 
All-State Band, Wayman alker, Colorado State College, Greeley 

CMEA Board Meeting, Byron Syring, Monte Vista 


Pre-All-State Rehearsals 
All-State Festival, Mary Lane, 98 Garden St., Hartford 
Music Section Meeting of State Education Association, Mary Lane, 98 Garden St., Hartford 
ASTA-CMEA String Clinic, Willfred Fidlar, 9 White Rock Drive, Windsor 
Annual CMEA Mid-Winter Conference, Robert A. Spencer, RFD 1, Danielson 
1961 All-State Auditions 
1961 All-State Auditions 
| and Junior High School Regional Audition Festivals, Francis Furman, 1333 North Ave., 
tratfor 
Seriior High School Regional Audition Festivals, Francis Furman, 1333 North Ave., Stratford 
1961 Pre- All-State Festival Rehearsals 


Annual Meeting and Election of Officers, Robert Spencer, RFD 1, Danielson 
Laurel Music Camp, Elizabeth Sonier, Star Route, Winsted 


Board of Directors Business Meeting Edwin F. Englehart, Lebanon Rd., RD No. 1, Dover 

DMEA Annual Luncheon Meeti win F. Englehart, Lebanon Rd., RD No. 1, Dover 

—— Section Meeting of State ducation Association, Edwin F. Englehart, Lebanon Rd., RD No. 1, 
ver 

Board of Directors Business Meeting 

Board of Directors Business Meeting 

Board of Directors Business Meeting 

All-State Chorus 

State Band Festival 

Board of Directors Business Meeting 

Delaware Music Camp, Floyd T. Hart, State Supervisor of Music, Dept. of Public Instruction, Dover 


Business Meeting, B. L. Walton, 1335 Irving St., N.E., Washington 

Business Meeting, B. L. Walton, 1335 Irving St., 'NE., Washington 

Business Meeting, B. L. Walton, 1335 Irving St., N.E., Washington 

Business Meeting, B. L. Walton, 1335 Irving St., N.E., Washington 

Annual DCMEA Meeting in conjunction with Eastern Division Meeting, B. L. Walton, 1335 Irving St., 

N.E., Washington 
Business Meeting, B. L. Walton, 1335 Irving St., N.E., Washington 
Business Meeting, B. L. Walton, 1335 Irving Si., N.E., Washington 


State Music Education Convention, Alton L. Rine, 1635 N.E. Poinsettia, Fort Lauderdale 
Florida Elementary Music Educators Association Board Meeting 
unior High District Vocal Contest 
trict II Vocal Contest 
District IV Vocal Contest 
District V Vocal Contest 
District V Band and Orchestra Contest 
District I Band and Orchestra Contest 
District IV Band and Orchestra Contest 
District VI, East, Band and Orchestra Contest 
District I Vocal Contest 
District III Vocal Contest 
District II Band and Orchestra Contest 
District III Band and Orchestra Contest 
District VII Band and Orchestra Contest 
District VI Vocal Contest 
District VI, West, Band and Orchestra Contest 
State Vocal Contest, Mrs. Hazel Petit, Miami Senior High School, Mic mi 
Northern Division State Band and Orchestra Contest, William Ledue, Coral Gables High School, Cora 
Gables 
Southern Division State Band and Orchestra Contest, William Ledue, Coral Gables High School, Coral 


Gables 


Fall Planning Conference, Robert Eakle, P. O. Box 32, Columbus 

MENC Southern Division Leadership and Planning Meeting, Dinkler Plaza Hotel 

Business Meeting and Reading Clinic, Jerry Newman, Music Department, University of Georgia, Athens 
High School Festival, Jerry Newman, Music Department, University of Georgia, Athens 

District Festivals, Rodney Jonas, 2510 Wren St., Brunswick 

State Music Education Convention 

All-State Junior High Band, John Hambrick, Dublin High School, Dublin 

Spring Planning Conference, Robert Eakle, P. O. Box 32, Columbus 

All-State Marching Band 


Dinner Meeting, Richard Ss. om, 3370 Halelani Dr., Honolulu 

Business Meeting, Richard S. Lum, 3370 Halelani Dr., Honolulu 

Business Meeting, Richard S. Lum, 3370 Halelani Dr., Honolulu 

Business Meeting, Richard S. Lum, 3370 Halelani Dr., Honolulu 

Business Meeting, Richard S. Lum, 3370 Halelani Dr., Honolulu 

Festival Meeting, Alvina Kaulili, 3817 Kaimuki Ave., Honolulu 

Festival, Alvina Kaulili, 3817 Kaimuki Ave., Honolulu 

Festival Evaluation, Election of Officers, Richard S. Lum, 3370 Halelani Dr., Honolulu 
Continued on page 70 
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Uniform by Ostwald 


» woor ct ARLNET 


Martin Freres )4.2 )Mionte 


All-Wood Clarinet 
Costs Less than Plastic 
and is Guaranteed Not to Crack! 





SAY GOODBYE TO UNPREDICTABLE PLASTIC SUBSTITUTES that 
interfere with players’ progress and cloud the quality of your 
woodwind section. Martin Freres/LaMonte All-Wood Clarinets are 
GUARANTEED NOT TO CRACK... yet they’re still priced lower than 
plastic substitutes for wood! 

Even in beginners’ groups, there’s no need to compromise with 
synthetic materials. Martin Freres/La Monte All-Wood Clarinets 
give every player the benefits of true woodwind construction... 
while you enjoy the protection of Martin Freres’ exclusive guarantee 
against cracking. See your Martin Freres dealer today. 


All Martin Freres All-Wood Soprano Clarinets are Guaranteed Not to Crack! 
...except when cracking is the result of negligence in handling 
Martin Freres/LaMonte. $125.00 Martin Freres/Vendome $140.00 
Martin Freres/Versailles . 150.00 Martin Freres/Victoire 160.00 
Martin Freres DeLuxe 199.50 Martin Freres/Concorde.. 275.00 
Martin Freres/Philharmonic $300.00 


Martin Fréres Woodwinds 


5 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK 
West Coast Distributor: Pacific Music Supply Co., Los Angeles 15, Calif Martin Freres/LaMonte All-Wood Clarinet 


Mid-West Distributor: Targ & Dinner, Inc., Chicago 5, Illinois Complete Outfit $ 
Canada: Buegeleisen & Jacobson, Ltd., 720 Bathurst St., Toronto 4, Ont 12 5.00 














ILLINOIS 


INDIANA 


KANSAS 


KENTUCKY 


LOUISIANA 


DATE 


Sept. 3-4 
Oct 

Nov 

Nov. 18-19 
Dec. 2-3 
Jan. 13-14 


Feb. 10-11 
Mar 

Apr 

Apr 

Feb. 

Apr 

May 


Sept 
Oct 


Oct 


Oct 
Oct 


LOCATION 


Boise 

Six Locations 
District Locations 
Caldwell 

Twin Falls 
Moscow 


Idaho Falls 
Six Districts 
Six Districts 
Three Locations 


Muncie 
. 


North Side, Fort 
Wayne, Merrillville 
Indianapolis 
Indianapolis 
Evansville 

Fort Wayne 
Muncie 

Gary 

Lafayette 
Bloomington 
Indianapolis 


Indianapolis 
. 


. 


Indianapolis 
Fort Wayne 


Muncie 


Various Locations 
Des Moines 
Des Moines 
Various Locations 


Various Locations 


Topeka 

Chanute 

Garden City 

Salina 

Hays 

Wichita 

Salina 

Thirteen Locations 
Two Locations 


Richmond 
Barbourville 
Bowling Green 
Hazard 
Somerset 
Murray 
Elizabethtown 
Fort Campbell! 
Newport 
Louisville 
Murray 
Ashland 
Murray 
Lexington 
Lexington 
Lexington 
Lexington 
Paducah 
Louisville 
Louisville 
Murray 
Bowling Green 
Henderson 
Louisville 
Lexington 
Richmond 
Morehead 
Pikeville 


Alexandria 
Monroe 
Baton Rouge 
Baton Rouge 
Baton Rouge 
Alexandria 
Alexandria 
Natchitoches 
Lake Charles 
Hammond 


Lafayette 
Monroe 
Baton Rouge 
Lafayette 


Lake Charles 
Natchitoches 
New Orleans 
Monroe 


Lake Charles 
Ruston 
Alexandria 


EVENT AND OFFICER OR CHAIRMAN IN CHARGE 


IMEA Board of Control Business Meeting, Wesley Baker, Montpelier 

District Business Meetings 

Clinics and Workshors 

Southern Idaho Conference Choir 

Southern Idaho Conference Orchestra 

Music Educators Conference for the Superior Student, Elwyn Schwartz, Music Department, University 
of Idaho, Moscow 

Southern Idaho Conference Band 

Contests and Festivals, Junior High School 

District Music Competition Festivals— Junior and Senior 

Regional Music Competition Festivals—Junior and Senior 


State Music Education Convention, E. A. Hill, 239 Wing Park Bivd., Elgin 
District Solo and Ensemble Contests 
State Final Contests 


Indiana Bandmasters Marching Clinic, Robert Sharpe, Columbia City 

Indiana School Music Association Marching and Twirling Auditions, Ralph Chandler, Ben Davis High 
School, Indianapolis 

Northern Indiana School Band, Orchestra and Vocal Association, George Myers, Portage Township High 
School, Valparaiso 

Indiana Music Educators Association State Twirling Auditions, Elwood Nichols, Angola 

Music Section Meetings of State Teachers Association, David Davenport, Richmond High School, Rich 
mond 


Indiana Music Educators Association State Conference, Charles A. Henzie, Butler University; Emma 
Meurer, Program Chairman, 3109 Kenswick Rd., Indianapolis 

District Solo and Ensemble Auditions for Piano, Voice and Strings 

District Solo and Ensemble Auditions for Brass, Woodwinds ——, Ralph Chandler, Ben Davis 
High School, Indianapolis; George Myers, Portage Township High School, Valparaiso 

Indiana Music Educators Association State Solo and Ensemble Auditions, Elwood Nichols, Angola 

Northern Indiana School Band, Orchestra and Vocal Association District Contests for Class BB, C and 
CC Organizations 

Northern Indiana School Band, Orchestra and Vocal Association State Contest for Grade and Junior High 
School Organizations 

Indiana State Music Association Class C and B Band, Orchestra and Vocal Organizations Contest 

me W Indiana State Band, Orchestra and Vocal Association State Band and Orchestra Contest, Class 

, Cand CC 

Northern Indiana State Band, Orchestra and Vocal Association State Choral Contest, Class A, AA and B 

Indiana State Music Association Class A Band, Orchestra and Vocal Contest 

Northern Indiana State Band, Orchestra and Vocal Association Band and Orchestra Contest, Class A 
AA and B 

Indiana Inter-Collegiate Band, Dan Hanna, DePauw University, Greencastle 


Marching Band Contests, F. E. Mortiboy, High School, Davenport 

Music Section Meeting of State Education Association, Paul Behm, Music Hall, Mason City 
Iowa Music Educators Association State Convention, Paul Behm, Music Hall, Mason City 
Solo and Ensemble Contests, Classes A, B and C, L. A. Logan, High School, Shenandoah 


Large Group Contests, L. A. Logan, High School, Shenandoah 


Music Section Meeting of State Education Association, Elbert M. Fly, .'°6 Mulvane, Topeka 

Music Section Meeting of State Education Association, A. T. Eltes, 114 E. s. '. Carey 

Music Section Meeting of State Education Association, Don D. Threlkeld, 70: * Laurel, Garden City 
Music Section Meeting of State Education Association, Nelson S. King, 1605 L Si. e!leville 

Music Section Meeting of State Education Association, John Stadleman, 819'4 Caldweil, Goodland 
Music Section Meeting of State Education Association, R. E. Craig, P.O. Box 172, Kingman 

State Music Education Convention, F. Robert Hollowell, 3904 W. Murdock, Wichita 

District Festivals 

State Festival 


Central District, KMEA, Richard Borchardt, Henry Clay High School, Lexington 
Upper Cumberland District, KMEA, Lois Treadway, Barbourville 

Third District, KMEA, Cecil Karrick, 506 Magnolia, Bowling Green 

Upper Kentucky River District, KMEA, Rolland Secontino, Whitesburg High School, Whitesburg 
Middle Cumberland District, KMEA, Don Stone, 107 Kentucky Ave., Somerset 

First District, KMEA, Richard Farrell, Murray State College, Murray 

Fourth District, KMEA, Ken Neidig, 634 Cherrywood Drive, Elizabethtown 

Second District, KMEA, Dean Dowdy, Box 53, Madisonville 

Northern District, KMEA, Russell Hinkle, Bellevue High School, Bellevue 

Fifth District, KMEA, Harold Wich, 2312 Arthur St., isville 

First District, KMEA, Quad-State Chorus, Josiah Darnall, College Station, Murray 

Eastern District, KMEA, Reigh Shipley, 326 Bays Avenue, Morehead 

First District, KMEA, Quad-State Band, Josiah Darnall, College Station, Murray 

KMEA State Convention, Gordon Nash, University of Kentucky, Lexington 

All-State Chorus, Ruth Carr Williams, 142 Semi y, Madi ille 

All-State Band, Walter Hall, Lafayette High School, Lexington 

Central Kentucky Music Educators Workshop, Richard Borchardt, Henry Clay High School, Lexington 
First District, KMEA, Quad-State String Orchestra, Josiah Darnall, College Station, Murray 
Music Section Meeting of State Education Association, Josiah Darnall, College Station, Murray 
All-State Orchestra, Robert Griffith, Dupont Manual High, Louisville 

District Contest, Richard Farrell, Murray State College, Murray 

District Contest, Claude Rose, 1515 Roselawn Dr., Bowling Green 

District Contest, Russel Below, Henderson 

District Contest, Robert Whitney, University of Louisville, Louisville 

District Contest, C. VonBoyer, 429 Henry Clay Blvd., Lexington 

District Contest, D. J. Carty, Richmond 

D'strict Contest, Monroe Whicker, Morehead College 

District Contest, A. J. Page, Pikeville 

Northern District Contest 





Business Meeting, Walter C. Minniear, 2610 Betty, Shreveport 
District I Marching Festival, Harry Lemert, Northeast Louisiana State College, Monroe 
All-State Chorus, Clifford Caillouet, Franklin High School, Franklin 
All-State Orchestra, Eloy Fominoya, Northeast Louisiana State College, Monroe 
State Music Education Convention, Walter C. Minniear, 2610 Betty, Shreveport 
Business Meeting, Walter C. Minniear, 2610 Betty, Shreveport 
ll-State Band, Richard McCluggage, P.O. Box 745, Vivian 
District I1 Solo and Ensemble Festival, L. V. Brittain, Northwestern State College, Natchitoches 
District V Solo and Ensemble Festival, Ralph Squires, McNeese State College, Lake Charles 
Distt IV Sand, Orchestra and Chorus Festival, Ralph Pottle, Southeastern Louisiana State College, 
ainmon 
District III Solo and Ensemble Festival, Willis Ducrest, Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Lafayette 
District I Solo and Ensemble Festival, Harry Lemert, Northeast Louisiana State College, Monroe 
District IV Solo and Ensemble Festival, Iida Schriefer, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge 
~~ III Band, Orchestra and Chorus Festival, Willis Ducrest, Southwestern Louisiana Institute, 
ayette 
District V Chorus Festival, Ralph Squires, McNeese State College, Lake Charles 
District II Band, Orchestra and Chorus Festival, L. V. Brittain, Northwestern State College, Natchitoches 
District VI Festival, Robert Morgan, 2461 Dreux, New Orleans 
District I Band, Orchestra and Chorus Festival, Harry Lemert, Northeast Louisiana State College, Mon- 
roe 
District V Band and Orchestra Festival, Ralph Squires, McNeese State College, Lake Charles 
State Band, Orchestra and Chorus Festival, L. V. E. Irvine, Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Ruston 
Business Meeting, Walter C. Minniear, 2610 Betty, Shreveport 
Continued on page 72 
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greatest value on the market 


. ... from the world’s 
LARGEST BOOTMAKERS 


PARADE 
MAJORETTES 


For drill teams, 
Majorettes and bands! 


Smart, sturdy, comfortable, with 
tassels in white or any school 
color or combination. See your 
Acme dealer for styles, sizes and 
widths. Write to Sales Dept., 


Acme Boot Co., Inc., 
Clarksville, Tenn. for 
dealer information. 


GROWING GIRLS’ 


Sizes 3'% to 10; 
A and C widths 


$7.95 


MISSES’ 


Sizes 12% to 3; 
B and D widths 


$5.95 
CHILDREN’S 


Sizes 81 to 12; 
D width 
$5.95 


Slightly higher in some 
areas 


‘GOVERNETTES"’ 
Austin Peay State College, Clarksville, Tennessee 


September-October, Nineteen Sixty 





MARYLAND 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MICHIGAN 


MINNESOTA 


MISSISSIPPI 


MISSOURI 


MONTANA 


NEBRASKA 


NEVADA 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


DATE 


Oct. 5-€ 
Nov. 19 
Feb. 18 
Apr 6.9 
May 6 
May 12-13 
May 20 
June 3 


Oct. 13-14 


Oct 
Oct 
Jan 
Jan 


Sept 


4 


9.10 
9.10 
10 


20-21 
13-15 
6 
6or 13 


Apr 
May 


June 
June 19-25 


Oct 
Oct 
Oct 
Apr 
May 


Sept 
Oct 
Nov 
Nov 
Apr 


LOCATION 


Portland 
Lisbon Falls 
Orono 

. 


Sanford 
Waterville 


Baltimore 


Baltimore 
Baltimore 
College Park 
College Park 


Lynn 


Wilbraham 

ynn 
Reading 
Framingham 
Reading 
Fitchburg 
Athol 


Dartmouth 
. 


Lunenburg 
Greenfield 
Westwood 


East Lansing 
Ann Arbor 
Ann Arbor 
Ann Arbor 


East Lansing 

East Lansing 

East Lansing 
. 


Minneapolis 
r 


St. Paul 
Minneapolis 
‘ 


St. Cloud 


Jackson 
Jackson 
Jackson 
Jackson 
Jackson 


Summit 
Jackson 
Jackson 
Jackson 


8 Locations 
Jackson 
Jackson 
Jackson 


Kansas City 
Columbia 
Mexico 
Kirksville 
Rolla 
Maryville 
Warrensburg 
Springfield 
Cape Girardeau 
Chillicothe 
Columbia 
Columbia 


Columbia 


Columbia 


Missoula 
Missoula 
Missoula 
Twelve Locations 
Missoula 


North Platte 


Lincoln 
North Platte 


Lincoln 


Reno 


State Line 


Concord 
Manchester 
Portsmouth 
Newport 
Groveton 
Durham 
Nashua 
Nashua 


EVENT AND OFFICER OR CHAIRMAN IN CHARGE 


Sta e¢ Teachers Convention, Anna M. Crouse, 21 Harlow Hill Road, Mexico 

Western Concert Festival, Sumner Elwell, 58 Goff St., Auburn 

Business Meeting, Clinic and Workshop 

All-State Groups, M. Elizabeth Canavan, 86‘; Court St., Augusta 

Western Maine Audition Festival, Agnes Tibbetts, 12 Bradeen St., Springvale 

Eastern Maine Audition Festival, Roger C. Snow, Jr., 20 Messalonskee Ave., Waterville 
Northern Maine Audition Festival 

Business Meeting 


Music Section Meeting of State Education Association, Emile Serposs, Music Division, Gorsuch and 
Kennedy Aves., Baltimore 

All-State Orchestra and Band, Chester Petranek, Board of Education, Rockville 

Luncheon and Business Meeting, Emile Serposs, Music Division, Gorsuch and Kennedy Aves., Baltimore 

All-State Chorus, Eleanor Turner, Kenwood High School, Baltimore 21 

All-State Band and Orchestra, Chester Petranek, Bethesda, Maryland 


Northeastern District Meeting 

Southeastern District Meeting 

Central District Meeting 

Western District Meeting 

Essex County Auditions, Lynn English High School 

Middlesex County Auditions, Reading High School 

Executive Board Meeting, Framingham Motor Inn 

Northeastern District Concert 

Central District Concert 

Western District Concert 

General Meeting, Howard A. Nettleton, 15 Warwick Rd., Belmont 78 

Southeastern District Concert 

Annual Conference and All-State Concert 

Northeastern Division Music Festival 

Central Division Music Festival, Donald M. Adams, Lunenburg Public Schools, Lunenburg 
Western Division Music Festival, Charles F. Perry, 62 Burnham Road, Greenfield 

North Southeastern Division Music Festival, John J. Markarian, Westwood Public Schools, Westwood 
South Southeastern Division Music Festival 


Business Meeting 
Midwestern Conference, John Elwell, East State University, Ypsilanti 
State Honor Choir, James D. Leonard, Public Schools, Traverse City 
State Honor Orchestra, Preston B. Wells, 467 W. Hancock Street, De-roit 1 
District and State Festivals, James D. Leonard, Public Schools, Traverse City 
Spring Meeting and Planning Conference, Lawrence W. Guenther, Public Sc a" Midland 
State Honor Choir, James D. Leonard, Public Schools, Traverse City 
State Honor Orchestra, Preston B. Wells, 467 W. Hancock Street, Detroit 1 
String Ensemble Festival, Preston B. Wells, 467 W. Hancock Street, Detroit 1 
* 


Board Meeting, Radisson Hotel, Curtis Hansen, Washington High School, Brainerd 

All-State Band and Chorus Rehearsal 

All-State Groups, Arnold Caswell, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14; Roger Barrett, State Teach 
ers College, St. Cloud 

MEA Convention, All-State Band and Chorus Concert 

MMEA Convention and Clinic, Radisson Hotel, Curtis Hansen, Washington High School, Brainerd 

Thirty-two District Solo and Ensemble Contests and Festivals 

Eight State Regional Solo and Ensemble Contests 

Board Meeting, Curtis Hansen, Washington High School, Brainerd 


MMEA Business Meeting, William Graves, Clarksdale High School, Clarksdale 
Choral Division Meeting, Leonard Metts, Central High School, Jackson 

Piano Division Meeting, Mrs. W. W. Whitten, Macon 

Band Division Meeting, Robert Moore, Brookhaven High School, Brookhaven 
Orchestra Division Meeting, Allan Fuller, Mississippi College, Clinton 
All-State Band Clinic, Robert Moore, Brookhaven High School Brookhaven 
College Division Meeting, A. A. Gautreaux, Summit Junior College, Summit 
Choral Reading Clinic, Leonard Metts, Central High School, Jackson 
Mississippi Music Educators Association State Meetin 

All-State Orchestra Festival, Allan Fuller, Mississippi i College, Clinton 

Band, Solo and Ensemble Contest, Robert Moore, Brookhaven High School, Brookhaven 
District Choral Festival, Leonard Metts, Central High School, Jackson 

Band Festival, W. D. Allen, 145 Millsaps Street, Jackson 

State Choral Festival, Leonard Metts, Central High School, Jackson 

Piano Festival, Mrs. W. W. Whitten, Macon 


District Teachers Meetings 

State Teachers Meeting, Mrs. Evelyn Stock, New Haven Public Schools, New Haven 

Annual Missouri Music Education Association Conference, John W. Willer, Presser Hall, Mexico 
District Festivals, Irvin A. Keller, 403 South 6th St., Columbia 


Festival, Irvin A. Keller, 403 South 6th St., Columbia 

State Evaluation Festival, Irvin A. Keller, 403 South 6th St., Columbia; Charles Emmons, University of 
Missouri, Columbia 

All-State Camp, Executive Board Meeting, John W. Willer, Presser Hall, Mexico 

All-State Music Camp, Tom Mills, Lathrop Hall, University of Missouri, Columbia 


Business Meeting, J. Neil Dahistrom, Rt. No. 4, East Rattlesnake, Missoula 
State Music Education Convention, James Cole, Bitterroot Rd., Missoula 
MEA-MMEA Joint Meeting, J. Neil Dahlstrom, Ri. No. 4, East Rattlesnake, Missoula 


District Festivals 
State Festival, All-State Groups, Joseph Mussulman, Montana State University, Missoula 


Planning Meeting, State Convention, Donald Helzer, 321 West 5th, Minden 

Music Section Meeting of State Education Association 

State High School Marching Band Contest, George W. Anderson, 1811 E. Bermuda Dr., Lincoln 
State Music Education Convention, Donald Helzer, 321 West 5th, Minden 

State Music Contests (District Level), C. C. Thompson, Box 1028, Lincoln 

Fine Arts Festival 


Nevada “‘High School Band Day,"’ University of Nevada, John Carrico, 1115 Washington, Reno 

Elko County-NE Nevada Clinic, Clair Woodward, 305 Walnut, Elko; Rita Williams, 1020 Court St., Elko 
Western Nevada Honor Band and Chorus Concert, John Tellaisha, 840 Bates, Reno 

Western Nevada Choral Festival 

Western Nevada Band Festival 

Clark County Music Festival, Cecil Bickhart, 4524 Fulton Place, Las Vegas 

North Eastern Nevada Choral Festival, DeLos Thorne 

North Eastern Nevada Band Festival, DeLos Thorne 

Eastern Nevada Music Festival, William Ellett, 31 Elysium Drive, Ely 

Nevada-California Lake Tahoe Music Camp, John Carrico, 1115 Washington, Reno 


Executive Board Meeting, Alice Baumgarner, State Department of Education, Concord 
Business Meeting, Mildred Bagg, 26 Greenwood Ave., Keene; John Whitlock, Mill Rd., Durham 
All-State Auditions, William Elwell, 15 Mason Ave., Portsmouth 
All-State Auditions, Edward Keeley, 132 No. Main St., Newport 
All-State Auditions, Louis Micucci, Groveton 
State Music Education Convention, John Whitlock, Mill Road, Durham 
All-State Concert Festival, Stephen C. Norris, 206 Grove St., Manchester 
Business Meeting, William E. Elwell, 15 Mason Ave., Portsmouth 
Continued on page 74 
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W. T. Armstrong Co., Inc., Elkhart, Ind. 
Makers of the Complete Range of Open Pipe Voices 
-C Concert, Eb Soprano and G Alto Flutes, Piccolos 


September-October, Nineteen Sixty 


THE INSTRUMENT 
DOES 
MAKE A 
DIFFERENCE | 


Carleton Stewart writes: “Learning to play should 
be one of childhood’s happiest experiences. Given a 


good start on a quality instrument it nearly always is! 


| advise very careful consideration of the maker's 
reputation as related to each specific type of instrument 
Choose only those known for uniformity both of 
musical and mechanical excellence. A fine instrument, 
like an inspiring teacher, greatly increases the chances 
of success in music. The instrument does make a 


lifference! 


f the American Bandmasters Association 
lowa Mur pal Band and heads his own 


tore in Mason City 


Band Directors: Ask your dealer to put you on his mailing 
list to receive copies of Armstrong's magazine Flute Forum — oa 
publication devoted entirely to the interests of players and 
teachers of the flute. 
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DATE 


May 
June 


NEW JERSEY Nov 
Nov 


y 
. 


NEW MEXICO 


Der 
Jan 
Jan 


Jan 
Mar: 
Mar 
Mar 
Apr 
Apr 
April 


Apr 
NEW YORK Oct 


Oct 
Nov 


6 
3 


10-12 
1! 

12 
20 


> 
4 
18 
1 
2-4 
11 
18 
9 


5 


Nov. 4 


Nov 
Nov 
Nov 
Nov 
Nov 


Nov 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov 
Nov 
Dec. 
Jan 
Apr 
May 


May 


May 5 


May 
May 
May 
May 
May 


May 


May 
May 
May 
May 


NORTH CAROLINA a yt 
Ov 

Nov 

Jan 

Jan 

Jan 

Jan 


June 


; 


LOCATION 
Lebanon 


Atlantic City 
Atlantic City 
Atlantic City 


Newark 
Millburn 


Millburn 
Moorestown 
Newark 


Pennsauken 
Jersey City 
Glassboro 
Montclair 
Glassboro 
Atlantic City 


Albuquerque 
Albuquerque 
Albuquerque 
Los Alamos 

Albuquerque 
Albuquerque 


Albuquerque 
Belen 
Alamogordo 
Portales 

Los Alamos 
Bloomfield 
Portales 


Springer 


Syracuse 
Lake George 
Potsdam 
Kinderhook 
Newark 
Jamestown 
Scotia 
Rochester 
Middletown 


Booneville 
Lockport 
Cobleskill 
Oneida 
Lake Placid 
South Huntington 
Vestal 
Bedford Fox 
Baldwin 
White Plains 
Philadelphia 
Middletown 


Plattsburgh 
Gouverneur 
Rotterdam 
Randolph 
West Winfield 
Avon 

Glens Falls 
Old Forge 
Oneonta 

East Bloomfield 
Herkimer 
Glen Cove 
Oyster Bay 


Greensboro 
Greensboro 
Greensboro 
Boone 
Cullowhee 
Gastonia 
Rockingham 
Chapel Hill 
Greenville 
Burlington 
Greenville 
Albemarle 
Lumberton 
Durham 
Cullowhee 
Hickory 
High Point 
Boone 
Davidson 
Durham 
Raleigh 
Hickory 
Burlington 
Greenville 
Albemarle 
Lumberton 
Durham 
High Point 
Greenville 
Boone 
Boone 
Cullowhee 
Hickory 
Greensboro 
Greensboro 
Greensboro 
Greensboro 
Greensboro 
Asheville 


Greensboro 


EVENT AND OFFICER OR CHAIRMAN IN CHARGE 


Audition Festival, Stuart A. Morash, 27 “Spring St., Lebanon 
Business Meeting 


Music Section Meeting of State Education Association, E. Brock Griffith, 705 Center Ave., River Edge 

Annual Business Meeting, Elizabeth R. Wood, 18 B Parkway Village, Cranford 

All-State Chorus and Orchestra, Gabriel Chiodo, 1032 Bashford Ave., Union (Chorus); Edward Napi 
wocki, 2078 Pleasant Way, Union (Orchestra) 

All-State Chorus and Orchestra, Harry W. Peterson, 92 Underwood St., Newark 6; Frank Esposito, 30 
Concord Drive, Livingston 

Metropolitan Opera Festival Auditions, Dean Simpson, 26 Columbus Rd., Demarest 

Metropolitan Opera Scholarship Auditions, Lorna Christ, 380 Main St., Chatham 

— and Senior High Opera Festival, Dean Simpson, 26 Columbus Rd., Demarest 
egion III Band Festival, James Morgan, 325 Newton Ave., Collingswood 

Region I Band Festival, Peter Sirch, 73 Sylvan Terrace, Wayne 

Region II Band Festival, Robert Banks, 505 Oakridge Ave., North Plainfield 

All-State Band, C. Dudley Lowden, 304 S. Park Drive, Westmont 

Junior High Choral Festival, K. Elizabeth Ingalls, Jersey City State College, Jersey City 

High School Chora! Festival, Clarence Miller, 20 Fairmont Drive, Glassboro 

North Jersey Instrumental Ensemble Festival, Ward Moore, 51 David Rd., Cedar Grove 

South Jersey Instrumental Ensemble Festival, W. Clarke Pfleeger, 210 Dickinson Rd., Glassboro 

NJMEA Workshop, Dennis Hotel, Violet Johnson, 200 W. 15th St., New York, N.Y. 


Board of Directors Meeting, Kenneth Bender, 1803 Hawaii, Alamogordo 

Board of Directors Meeting, Kenneth Bender, 1803 Hawaii, Alamogordo 

Music Section Meeting of State Education Association, Kenneth Bender, 1803 Hawaii, Alamogordo 

Executive Committee Meeting, Kenneth Bender, 1803 Hawaii, Alamogordo 

Board of Directors Meeting, Kenneth Bender, 1803 Hawaii, Alamogordo 

Annual NMMEA Meeting in conjunction with Southwestern Division Meeting, Kenneth Bender, 1803 
Hawaii Ave., Alamogordo 

All-State Music Clinic, Kenneth Bender, 1803 Hawaii, Alamogordo 

Central District Music Festival, Melvin Barton, Beien High School, Belen 

Southwestern District Music Festival, Robert W. Bouma, 1200 Yucca Lane, Alamogordo 

NMMEA Southeastern District High School Choral Festival, Marvin Freitag, Hobbs High School, Hobbs 

North Central District Music Festival 

Northwestern District Music Festival, Preston Bushman, Bloomfield High School, Bloomfield 

—— Southeastern District High School Instrumental Festival, Marvin Freitag, Hobbs High Schoo! 

OF 
Northeastern District Music Festival, Elmer Henry, Box 1053, Raton 


Area All-State Program, Harwood Simmons, RD 1, Penneville 

Area All-State Program, Hiram Bevins, RD 1, Glen Lake, Lake George 

Area All-State Program, Horace Bowman, Box 242, Postdam 

Area All-State Program, Earl Johnson, Van Buren Dr., Kinderhook 

Area All-State Program, Chester Robb, 714 W. Maple Ave., Newark 

Area All-State Program, Edward Turner, 227 Allegheny Ave., W.E., Jamestown 

Area All-State Program, Carl Steubing, 719 Sanders Ave., Scotia 2 

Area All-State Program, Roy Thrall, 68 Durkar Lane, Rochester 

Area All-State Program, Richard Kainu, 9 Wallkill Ave., Middletown; Kenneth Marquis ,15 Sunnyside 
Ave., Middletown 

Area All-State Program, Donald Paulson, Box 234, Booneville 

Area All-State Program, Wallace Doubled 130 A de Rd., Lockport 

Area All-State Program, Lawrence Bunney, » Box 367, Cobleskill 

Area All-State Program, Charles Decker, 242 W. Walnut £°., Oneida 

Area All-State Program, t Murphy 

Clement DeRosa, 181 W. 19th St., Huntington Station 

Area All-State Program, William Marvin, 11's Avon Rd., Binghamton 

Area All-State Program, Franklyn Sasloe, Byram Lake Rd., Bedford Hills 

Area All-State Program, Eugene North, Crescent Drive, Searingtown 

Area All-State Program, Richard Pisano, 41 Windsor Rd., Port Chester 

Spring Festival, William Heck, 1 Aldrich St., Philadelphia 

Spring Festival, Kenneth Marquis, 15 Sunnyside Ave., Middletown; Richard Kainu, 9 Wallkill Ave. 
Middletown 

Spring Festival 

Spring Festival, Carlton Weegar, 140 Clinton St., Gouverneur; Bette Farley, 25 Babcock St., Gouverneur 

Spring Festival, Clark Eddy, 47 Snowden Ave., Schenectady 

Spring Festival, Fordyce Fox, 264 Main St., Randolph 

Spring Festival, Charles Kreis, South St., Box 561, West Winfield 

Spring Festival (Instrumental Only), William Goddard, 227 Temple St., Avon 

Spring Festival, John Boor, RD No. 2, Aviation Rd., Glens Falls 

Spring Festival, Harold Grahling, Adam St., Old Forge 

Spring Festival, Willis Walley, 14 Crestmont Terrace, Oneonta 

Spring Festival (Vocal and Piano), Robert J. Buzak, Bloomfield Central School, Bloomfield 

Spring Festival, Car! H. DesChamps, Herkimer Public Schools, Herkimer 

Spring Festival, Theodore Ryder, 98 Plymouth Dr., N., Glen Head 

Spring Festival, Donald Luckenbill, 89 Sitncoe St., Oyster Bay 





Executive Committee Meeting, R. Glenn Starnes, 1008 Virgie St., Durham 
Executive Committee Meeting, R. Glenn Starnes, 1008 Virgie St., Durham 
Fall Conference, R. Glenn Starnes, 1008 Virgie St., Durham 
Band Clinic, Charles L. Isley, Jr., Appalachian State Teachers College, Boone 
Band Clinic, Aaron Hyatt, Western Carolina College, Cullowhee 
Band Clinic, L. O. McCollum, Ashley High School, Gastonia 
Band Clinic, Rockingham High School, Rockingham 
Band Clinic, Herbert Fred, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 
Band Clinic, Herbert Carter, East Carolina College, Greenville 
Choral Contest, Eva Wiseman, Burlington City Schools, 206 Fisher Ave., Burlington 
Choral Contest, Earl E. Beach, East Carolina Pram Greenville 
Choral Contest, Paul Fry, 1034 E. Main St., rle 
Choral Contest, Dale G. Browder, Route No. a Box 51, Lumberton 
Choral Contest, R. Glenn Starnes, 1008 Virgie St., Durham 
Piano Contest, Richard M. Renfro, Western Carolina Col ec, Cullowhee 
Choral Contest, Robin F. Gatwood, Lenoir Rhyne College, Hickory 
Choral Contest, Lena Hedrick, 604 W. Ray St., High Point 
Contest, William G. Spencer, Appalachian State Teachers College, Boone 
State Instrumental Solo and Ensemble Contest, Frank West, Davidson College, Davidson 
State Instrumental Solo and Ensemble Contest, Allan Bone, Duke University, Durham 
Junior Band State Contest, Richard L. Southwick, 123 E. Drewry Lane, Raleigh 
Junior Band State Contest, Louis Bean, Box 1552, Hickory 
Piano Contest, Eva Wiseman, Burlington City Schools, 206 Fisher St., Burlington 
Piano Contest, Earl E. Beach, East Carolina College, Greenville 
Piano Contest, Annyce Worsham, Hotel Albemarle, Albemarle 
Piano Contest, Dale G. Browder, Route No. 2, Box 51, Lumberton 
Piano Contest, Loren Withers, Duke University, Durham 
Piano Contest, Ernestine Fields, High Point College, High Point 
State Band Contest, East Carolina College 
State Band Contest, William G. Spencer, Appalachian State Teachers College, Boone 
Piano Contest, William G. Spencer, lachian State Teachers College, Boone 
Piano Contest, Richard M. Renfro, Western Carolina College, Cullowhee 
Piano Contest, Robin F. Gatwood, Lenoir Rhyne College, Hickory 
Choral Festival, Lee Rigsby, Woman's College, ~~ 
Orchestra Festival, Lee iby, Woman's Col 
State Piano Contest, Lee Rigsby, Woman's Colles 
State Band Contest, Lee Rigsby, Woman's College, 
Executive Committee Meeting, R. Glenn Starnes, 1008 Virgie St., Durham 
Annual — Meeting in conjunction with Southern Division Meeting, R. Gienn Starnes, 1008 Virgie 
St., Durham 
Finance Committee Meeting, Charles L. Isley, 115 Woodland, Boone 
Continued on page 76 
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RECORDERS SPAN THE CENTURIES 


“Oue aud 4AM” 


A Unique Harmonic Method 
For Recorders 








By ALLEN L. RICHARDSON 











Shakespeare would have loved it... Samuel Pepys would more 
quickly have mastered this instrument whose sound was “the most pleasing 
in the world” to him. And now, three centuries later, Allen L. Richardson, famed recorder 
expert, has devised this method for playing in harmony with any other type recorder right 
from the very first note. 
Make no mistake. ONE AND ALL may be used for individual as well as ensemble instruction 
for it is best to learn to pipe alone before enjoying ensemble playing. Each step in the learning 
process is carefully explained and fingering charts for both the English and German system 
are included. 
There are more than 50 delightful songs to play ranging all the way from “Greensleeves” to 
“Careless Love” and, of course, arpeggios and scales for drill. 


Here are the books available in the ONE AND ALL series by Allen L. Richardson: 


“C” BOOK FOR SOPRANO OR TENOR RECORDERS 
“F” BOOK FOR ALTO OR SOPRANINO RECORDERS 
COMBINED BOOK FOR BOTH “C” & “F” RECORDERS............. 3. 


JOIN IN THE FUN...SEE THEM AT YOUR MUSIC DEALERS TODAY! 


WITMARK = REMICK 


NE —TpvANced 


619 West 54th Street * New York 19, N. Y. 








September-October, Nineteen Sixty 





STATE 
NORTH DAKOTA 


OKLAHOMA 


OREGON 


PENNSYLVANIA 


RHODE ISLAND 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


TENNESSEE 


DATE 
Oct. 19-21 


< 


Mar. 


Apr 
May 


De-.3 

Feb. 18 
Mar. 4, 11 
Mar. 18, 25 
Apr. 6-10 


Apr. 7-9 
Apr. 15 
Apr. 29 


Oct. 14-Nov. 4 
Oct. 27 

Oct. 27. 28 
Nov. 21 

Dec. 8.9 

Feb. 23-26 


Apr. 19-21 


Nov. 10 


Nov. 11-12 
Jan. 28 


Mar. 16 

Mar. 17 

Mar. or Apr 
Mar. or Apr 
Mar. or Apr 
Mar. or Apr. 
Mar. or Apr. 
Mar. or Apr 
Mar. or Apr 
Mar. or Apr 
Mar. or Apr 


Sept. 9-10 


Dec. 1-3 
Tan. 20-21 
Tan. 22 
Feb. 10-11 
Feb. 16-18 
Mar. 10-11 
Mar. 12 
Apr. 15-17 
Apr. 21-22 
Apr. 23 
May 11-13 


Sept. 21 
Oct 


Sept. 10 
Sept. 10 
Sept. 17 
Oct. 1, 8, 15 
Oct. 22, 29; 
Nov. 5, 12, 19 
Dec. 7-8 
Dec. 9 

Jan. 27-28 
Feb. 10-11 
Feb. 18, 25; 
Mar. 4, 11 
Apr. 12-14 
May 13 


Oct 

Nov. 3-4 
Nov. 18-19 
Nov. 18-19 


Oct. 1-2 
Oct. 4 
Oct. 5-7 
Dec. 6 
Feb. 3 
Feb. 5-7 
Feb. 9-10 


Feb. 23-25 
Mar. 4 
Mar. 9-11 
Mar. 16-17 
Mar. 22-24 
Mar. 31 
Apr. 11 


Apr. 15 


Feb. 9-11 
Apr. 1-May 6 


Sept. 30 
Once a month 


LOCATION 


Grand Forks 
Bismarck 
> 


Jamestown 


Columbus 
. 


Columbus 


Six Locations 
Oklahoma City 
Oklahoma City 
Stillwater 
Stillwater 
Norman 


Eleven Locations 
Stillwater 
Norman 


Medford 


Medford 
Portland 


Portland 
Portland 
Portland 
Gresham 
Beaverton 
Lebanon 
Prineville 
Pendleton 
Myrtle Point 
Medford 
Seaside 


State College 


Harrisburg 


Cranston 

Providence 

Providence 
> 


Columbia 

Columbia 

Columbia 
. 


Rock Hill 
Rock Hill 
Rock Hill 
Columbia 
Various Locations 


Rock Hill 
Columbia 


Sioux Falls 
Huron 
Huron 


Nashville 
Clarksville 
Memphis 
Murfreesboro 
Memphis 
Memphis 
Nashville 


Cookeville 
Memphis 
Memphis 
Murfreesboro 
Memphis 


Memphis 
Clarksville 


Nashville 
Clarksville 

Dallas 

Dallas 

16 Regional Centers 
Dallas 

16 Regional Centers 


Salt Lake City 
Salt Lake City 


EVENT AND OFFICER _OR CHAIRMAN IN CHARGE 


State Music Education Convention, Phillip B. Cory, 2315 2nd Ave. N., ‘Grand F 

NDMEA Board of Control Meeting, B. Lloyd Hammond, Ben Franklin Junior Ha Farg 

— Section Meeting of State Education Association, B. Lloyd Hammond, Ben ranklin —_— H gh 
rgo 

District B-C Festivals 

State B-C Festival 


Executive Board Meeting, E. Richard Shoup, 784 
State Orchestra Finals > leashes aaa 
District Solo and Ensemble Festivals 
District Band and Chorus Festivals 
ay we in conjunction with North Central Division Meeting, E. Richard Shoup, 784 Boyce 
All-State Orchestra 
State Solo and Ensemble Festival 
State Band and Chorus Festival 


OMEA Regional Marching Contests, George Brite, 114 Boyd Place, Sapulpa 

OMEA Executive Board Meeting, Albert H. Fitzgerrel, Box 55, Ardmore 

Music ion Meeting of State Education Association, Albert H. Fitzgerrel, Box 55, Ardmore 
All-State Choral Festival, L. N. Perkins, Oklahoma State University, Stillwater 

All-State Band Clinic, Hiram Henry, Oklahoma State University, Stillwater 

All-State Band, Leonard Haug 

All-State Orchestra, Robert See 

All-State Chorus, Chester Francis, University of Oklahoma, Norman 

District Music Contests 

State Instrumental Music Contests, L. N. Perkins, Oklahoma State University, Stillwater 
State Organ, Piano and Vocal Music Contests, Robert Ross, University of Oklahoma, Norman 


Oregon yr Education Association Board of Control Meeting, Louise R. Huckba, 512 S.E. 41st Ave.. 


Annual Pall Riis David F. Petrasso, 50 S.W. Elmran, Oswego 

Cee Se Education Association Board of Control Meeting, Louise R. Huckba, 512 S.E. 41st Ave., 
rt 

Music Section Meeting of State Education Association, Sectional Chairmen n 

All-State Orchestra, Lynn J. Lawrence, 622 N. 29th, Corvallis 

District I Contest and Festival, Donald R. Goodwin, 14208 S.E. Alder, Portland 33 

District II Contest and Festival, Richard G. Muhle, 10820 N.E. Hancock, Portland 20 

District III Contest and Festival, Ken Waldroff, 17235 S.W. Alexander St., Beaverton 

District IV Contest and Festival, Herbert J. Brower, 390 W. a ,Lehonon 

District V Contest and Festival, Gary Stephenson, Crook Count h School, Prineville 

District VI Contest and Festival, Bruce Wilhelmson, 2804 S.W. i, ta 

District VII Contest and Festival, Lester V. Simons, 1721 Maple, Myrtle Poin 

District VITI Contest and Festival, Elmer Ayres, 26 S. Orange, Medford 

District [IX Contest and Festival, Marie F. Covey, 2540 Mason St., Seaside 


State Music Education Convention Planning Committee, Executive Council Meeting, Elwood S. Miller, 
Springfield High School, Springfield 

PMEA Annual Conference, Allen W. Flock, Bucknell University, Lewisburg 

District Orchestra Festivals 

Selections Committee, Regional Orchestras 

Regional High School Orchestra Festivals 

Regional High School Orchestra Festivals 

District High School Chorus Festivals 

Selections Committee, Regional Choruses 

Regional Chorus Festivals 

District High School Band Festivals 

Selections Committee, Regional Bands 

Regional High School Band Festivals 


Business Meeting, Joseph S. Herne, 89 Burnside St., 
Senior Music Night Festival, John Higby, 516 Main St., 
Music Section Meeting of State Education Association 
Junior Music Night Festival, John Higby, 516 Main St., East Greenwich 
Solo and Ensemble Festival, John Higby, 516 Main St., East Greenwich 
Festival Auditions, John Higby, 516 Main St., East Greenwich 


Cranston 
East Greenwich 


Band Division Meeting 

Choral Division Meeting 

SCMEA Executive Board Meeting, Robert Simmons, Box 1221, Sumter 
All-State Chorus Auditions 

All-State Band Auditions 


Choral Clinic 

Piano Clinic 

All-State Band Clinic 
SCMEA Convention 
District Music Contests 


State Music Contest 
SCMEA Executive Board Meeting, Robert Simmons, Box 1221, Sumter 


Vocal Clinic with South Dakota State College, Brookings 

SDEA Meeting, Roundtable and Clinic Discussions, Sestt Dexter, Huron 
All-State Orchestra, James Patterson, Huron College, Huron 

All-State Chorus, Mavis Hamre, Clark 


Tennessee Music Education Association Board Meeting, Howard F. Brown, 700 Broad St., Nashville 

Middle Tennessee Marching Festival, Thomas , Austin Peay State College, Clarksville 

All-Western Tennessee Chorus Festival, Martha Anne Hardiman, 852 Maria, —_ 

Vocal Solo and Ensemble Festival, Neil Wright, Middle Tennessee State College, Murfreesboro 

All-Western Tennessee Band Festival, Walter Burnett, 1200 East Irvin, Memphis 

Senior High School Band and Chorus Festival, Martha Anne Hardiman, 852 Maria, Memphis 

— bee Senior Solo and Ensemble (Instrumental) Festival, C. B. Hunt, Peabody College, 

ashville 

State Music Education Convention, W. J. Julian, Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville 

Solo and Ensemble Contest, Walter Burnett, 1200 East Irvin, Memphis 

Junior High School Band and Chorus Festival, Martha Anne Hardiman, 852 Maria, Memphis 

Middle Tennessee Concert and Sight Reading Festival (Instrumental), Neil Wright, Middle Tennessee 
State College, Murfreesboro 

All-State Groups——-Band, Orchestra and Chorus, (Chorus) Martha Anne Hardiman, 852 Maria, Memphis; 
(Band and Orchestra) Walter Burnett, 1200 East Irvin, Memphis 

Band Contest, Walter Burnett, 1200 East Irvin, Memphis 

Middle Tennessee Senior High School Choral Festival, Thomas Cowan, Austin Peay State College, 


Clarksville 
Middle Tennessee Elementary Instrumental Festival, John Duke, John Bright, Cohn High School, 


Nashville 
Middle Tennessee Junior High School Instrumental Festival, Thomas Cowan, Austin Peay State College, 


Clarksville 
Executive Board Meeting, Herbert Teat, 418 Meadow Brook, Longview 
State Fair Music Festival, Harry Barton, 7327 Centenary, Dallas 
—y ~~ “wae League Regional Band Marching Contests, F. W. Savage, Box 8028 University Station, 
ustin 


State Music Education Convention, Herbert Teat, 418 Meadow Brook, Longview 
Band, Orchestra and Choral Competition-Festivals, F. W. Savage, Box 


Interscholastic i + Regional 
8028 University Station, Austin 
State Music Education Convention, Forrest Stoll, 4519 Stratton Dr., Salt Lake City 
Executive Committee Meetings, Forrest Stoll, 4519 Stratton Dr., Salt Lake City 
Continued on page 78 
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MEN OF MUSIC AND THE SELMER. SOUND 


‘NY Roy Harris 


America’s leading symphonist 


Time Magazine 
al OF) 00h olel-1-) u-mer- bem Da e- his 
eo) bbe MeveMAel-Mol-Joeel=) mmlelenere 
so) amo) wUNbE-heler-m-hele Ml ol-t- nein vas 


We 








FOR INFORMATION ABOUT 
SELMER BAND INSTRUMENTS, 
WRITE SELMER, ELKHART, INDIANA 









VIRGINIA 


WASHINGTON 


WEST VIRGINIA 


DATE _ 
Jan. 21 
Apr. 15-29 


Sen. 10 


Nov. 2-4 
Nov = 13 
Dec. 


Jan. is 


Feb. 3-5 
Feb. 17-19 
Feb. 24-25 
Mar. 4 
Mar. 18 
Apr. 8 
May 6 


May 13 
June 19-25 


Mar. 15-18 


Mer. 17 
Mer. 21 
Mar. 25 
Mar. 25 
Mar. 25 
Mar. 25 
Apr. 8 


May 9 
Oct. 2 
Oct. 2-4 


Oct. 13-14 


Oct. 31 
Dec. 2-3 


Feb. 16-18 
Mar. 
Mar. 31-Apr. 1 


Apr. 
Apr. 29 
ay 5-6 
May 5-6 
May 5-6 
May 5-6 
June 


Nov. 2 
Nov. 2-3 
Nov. 3-4 
Nov. 5 
Nov. 15-16 


Jan. 8-10 
lan. 23.24 

. and Apr. 
May 6 
June 12-15 
June 15-18 
June 18-24 
June 26-July 15 


Aug. 13-19 
Aug. 20-26) 


Aug. 21-24 


LOCATION _ 
Provo 


Williamsburg 
Richmond 

>. 

> 
Lynchburg 


Radford 

Seven Locations 
Seven Locations 
Charlottesville 
Charlottesville 


Charlottesville 


Massanetta Springs Virginia State Music Camp, C 


Yakima 


Pullman 
Richland 
Bremerton 
Cheney 
Seattle 
Wenatchee 
Tacoma 
Seattle 


Spokane 
Spokane 


Spokane 
Kennewick 
Camas 
Wenatchee 
Pullman 


Centralia 
Centralia 
>. 


Bellevue 
Spokane 
Vancouver 
Everett 
Kirkland 
Seattle 


Clarksburg 
Jacksons Mill 


Charleston 


Glenville 
Huntington 


Morgantown 
Morgantown 
Parkersburg 


Athens 

Various Locations 
Martinsburg 
Clarksburg 
Bluefield 


Huntington 


Milwaukee 
Milwaukee 
Milwaukee 
Milwaukee 


Madison 
Madison 


Madison 
Madison 


Madison 
Madison 


Madison 


Ellison Bay 
Fish Creek) 


West Allis 


EVENT AND OFFICER OR CHAIRMAN IN CHARGE hs 
Utah phey > School Activities Association Eleventh Music Clinic, Forrest Stoll, 4519 Stratton Dr., Salt 





usic Festivals 


Executive Committee Meeting, Evelyn D. Springstead, 8 No. Meple, meesiien 

Music Section Meeting of State Education Association, E D. Springstead, 8 No. Maple, Vergennes 
State Music Education Convention, David Kinsey, Williams St., Burlington 

Winooski V: Music Festival 

Interscholastic Instrumental Clinic 

All Clinic 


iter es 

State Music Baventers 
New England Music Tetinl = 

ym Music Festiva 

Area Band  pomeen 

Tri-State Music Festiva’ 
Vermont State Music Festival Scholarship Auditions 
Vermont State Music Festival, All-State Groups, Virgilio Mori, 78 Brooks St., Barre 
Northeastern Vermont Music Festival 
Summer Music Session for High School Students 
International Music Educators Clinic 


Virginia Band s and ntaten Directors Association Meeting and Band Clinic, Ralph Shank, Martinsville 
igh School, Martinsville 

Executive Board Meeting and Section Meetings, Bernard W. Busse, University of Virginia, Charlottesville 

All-State String Orchestra Wendell Sanderson, Director of Music, Richmond City Schools, Richmond 


All-State Band Tryou 
VMEA Executive Bos Board and State Council of Review Meeting, Bernard W. Busse, University of Virginia, 


ion, George Luntz, Mary Washington College, Fredericksburg 
VMEA District Vocal Festivals 
VMEA District Instrumental Festivals 
VMEA Vocal Section, Marie Reynolds, Radford High School, Radford 
Virginia Band and Orchestra Directors Association Meeting and Reading Band Clinic, 
insville High School, Martinsville 
VMEA Executive Board oe, W. Busse, University of Virginia, Charlottesville 
. J. Hesch, State Department of Education, Richmond; VMEA Vocal 


Section, Marie Raynolde, Radford High School, Radford 
Mesting, Jack E. Schaeffer, 815 Fourth awe. N., Seattle 


Business 
and Chorus Festival 
Band Materials Clinic, Eastern Washington of Education, Chen 


Ralph Shank, 


College cy 
Orchestra Materials Clinic, Honor Orchestra, Washington State University, Pullman 
SEWMEA Solo and Smal! Ensemble Gordon 
Lincoln and Adams Com: Solo- 


Contest, W. Pappas, 213 Goethale, Richland 
Ensemble Meet 


ible Contest-Festival, William Bissell, 1807 Madrona Drive, Bremerton 


~—— Contest, Ed Ottum, 6737 Palatine, Seattle 
Meeting, Frank D’ Andrea, Western Washington College of Education, Bellingham 
Annual WMEA Meeting in conjunction with Nerthwest Division Meeting, Jack E. Schaeffer, 815 Fourth 


Ave., N., Seattle 
State Board Business Meeting, Jack E. Schaeffer, 815 Fourth Ave., N., Seattle 
SE District Tri-City Music Festival, William Ames, 2609 S. Cascade Place, Kennewick 
Columbia River District Solo and Ensemble Con 
North Central District Large Groups, Earl Norwood, 309 Hawthorne, Wenatchee 
EW District, Whitman County Band and Chorus Festival, Pullman 
EW District, Lincoln and Adams Band and Chorus Festival 
yy yi and D Large Ensemble, SWW District, Art Williams, 3209 Fords Prairie Ave., Centralia 
B Choral Contest, SWW District, Art Williams, 3209 Fords Prairie Ave., Centralia 
aw W District Lincoln County Large Group Contest 
unior and Senior High Choral Contest-Festival, Joseph Hylland, 102nd and Main, Bellevue 

tt Washington District, Band and Choral Contest 
Columbia River District, Band and Choir Festival 
WW-North District, High Schoo! Band Contest-Festival, Jack Potter, 4615 West View Drive, Everett 
WW-South, Band Contest, Esther Tye Smith, P. O. Box 1011, Kirkland 

WW-North, Junior and Senior ho Orchestra Contest- Festival, ack Kukuk, 8730 236th SW, Edmonds 


West Virginia Bandmasters Association » Mcsting, John W. Lilly, ieee High School, Princeton 
West Virginia Association of Music Supervisors Curriculum Development, Lureata Martin, 1232 Hunt- 


ington Ave., Huntington 
West Virginia "Education Association Music Section Meeting, Harold W. Ewing, 309 19th St., Charles- 


—~ 4 Music Educators Association, Richard Duncan, 773 Kermit Place, Morgantown 
ters Association Band Reading Clinic, John W. Lilly, Princeton High Schoo 


on 
ia Music Educators Association Annual Conference, Clifford W. Brown, School of Music, 


irginia University, Morgantown 
ia —< and Ensemble Festival, Lawrence Intravaia, School of Music, West Virginia Univer- 


west ¢ vi inks All-St All-State Chorus and Orchestra, Betty Lou Knapp, 192 Lower Circle, Peacock Park, Fair- 
t of Vocal Association; M: Jean Eldridge, 1314 Kanawha Ave., Dunbar, and Erma 
Se dy 719 Indiana Ave., Charleston, Co- irmen of ; Glenn Sallack, 204 West Virginia St., 
t of Orchestra Association 
Area Solo ‘and Ensemble Festival, Robert Wright, 1801 Honaker St., Princeton 
stivals, John W. Lilly, Princeton High School, Frincoten 


Festival, John Livers 
Festival, Henry A. Mayer, 110 Court, Clarksburg 
Festival, Robert Wright, 1801 St., Princeton 
Festival, Leland S. Arnold, Roland Park, Huntington 
est Virginia Music Educators Association Executive Board Meeting, Harold W. Ewing, 309 19th St. 
‘lesten 





Wisconsin Music Educators my Fred Leist, 13 Sterling Ave., Oshkosh 


State Music Education Convention, H. C. Wegner, 210 Main St., Madison 
Fall Music Materials Clinic, Paul Anderson, —4 =; of Wisconsin-Milwaukee 
Wisconsin Educators Association—Music Section, F red Mumma, Merrill 

Church Art and Music Workshop, Emmett R dere. Extension Music Dept., 


Madison 
Mid-Winter Music Clinic, een | 5. , Extension ae Dept., University of Wisconsin, Madison 
State . Music Dept., University of Wsconsin, Madison 
-five Madison 


irty District F SES Ty: 210 State Street, 
State Solo and Dacemble has Bite Fen F ee 210 State Street, Madison 
— —s State Band ana Chorus Hugdahl, Extension Music Dept., University of Wiscon- 
Bates’ +e State Band, Emmett R. Sarig, Extension Music Dept., ag on 4 of Wisconsin, Madison 
Music Clinic, Junior Session, Emmett R. Sarig, Extension Music Dept., University of Wisconsin, 


—- siuate Clinic, Senior Session, Emmett R. Sarig, Extension Music Dept., University of Wisconsin, 


Stee Workshop, Emmett R. Sarig, Extension Music Devt. University of Wisconsin, Madison 
1 gee for Conductors, Emmett R. Sarig, Extension Music Dept., University of Wiscon- 


ste Pai Band Band Contest, William L. Johnston, Extension Music Dept., University of Wisconsin, Madison 
Continued on page 80 
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Brilliant Selection and Sound for the BRASS CHOIR! 


Robbins Collection for 
BRASS CHOIR 


(Quarto Size) 


Scored by CLIFFORD P. BARNES 


Unique contemporary compositions provide the Brass 
Choir with a variety of musical moods, contrasts and 


colors. 


FOREVER YOURS 


(from “A MAN CALLED PETER") 
by Alfred Newman 


GALBA’S MARCH 


(from “QUO VADIS") 
by Miklos Rozsa 


HAIL NERO, TRIUMPHAL MARCH 


(from “QUO VADIS") 
by Miklos Rozsa 


LYGIA 


(from “QUO VADIS") 
by Miklos Rozsa 


MARDI GRAS 


(from “MISSISSIPPI SUITE’’) 
by Ferde Grofe 


PRELUDE AND SERMON OF PETER 


(from “QUO VADIS") 
by Miklos Rozsa 


SHANGRI-LA 


by M. Malneck and R. Maxwell 


STREET SCENE 


by Alfred Newman 


3 
Price 
PARTS, each 


CONDUCTOR (Full Score) 





Rebbine Collection of 


0} BY Y~)~) 1 Or 
fr BRASS CHOIR 


(Querto Size) 


Scored by CLIFFORD P. BARNES 


Truly distinctive classics provide the Brass Choir with 
varied and complete musical expression. 


Contents 


FIDELIO 


(Finale from the Opera) 
by Ludwig van Beethoven 


BE NOT AFRAID 


(From the Oratorio “ELIJAH"’) 
by Felix Mendelssohn 


THE TROJANS IN CARTHAGE 


by Hector Berlioz 


PRESTO 


by George Bohm 


THE BATTLE BETWEEN 
DAVID AND GOLIATH 


by Johann Kuhnav 


TWO MARCHES 


by Franz Joseph Haydn 


FESTIVAL PRELUDE 


by Henry Purcell 


THE BELLS 


by William Byrd 


Pruce 
PARTS, each 


CONDUCTOR (Full Score) 


INSTRUMENTATION FOR BOTH COLLECTIONS 


Ist Bb Trumpet (Cornet]—2nd Bb Trumpet (Cornet})—3rd Bb Trumpet (Cornet)— 
Ist and 2nd F Horns—3rd and 4th F Horns—1 st and 2nd Eb Horns—3rd and 4th 
Eb Horns—1 st. Trombone—2nd Trombone—3rd Trombone—Baritone (Bass Clef} 
—Baritone (Treble Clef}—Tuba—Timpani—Drums. CONDUCTOR (Full Score) 





Send for FULL SCORES ON APPROVAL 


THE BIG 3 MUSIC CORPORATION 


Sales Agent for Robbins Music Corporation 


September-October, Nineteen Sixty 


leo Feist Inc 


1540 BROADWAY ® NEW YORK 


. M e MA 








STATE DATE LOCATION EVENT, AND OFFICER OR CHAIRMAN IN CHARGE 
WISCONSIN Aug. 24-26 West Allis Rural Youth State Band and Chorus, Edward O. Hugdahl, Extension Music Dept., University of Wis- 
(Cont'd) consin, Madison 


WYOMING Oct. 6-7 Casper State Music Education Conveation, Calvin L. Coleman, 529 N. 16th St., E., Riverton 


Nov Wheatland Clinic and Workshop, Don Bullock, Wheatland High School, Wheatland 
Nov Green River Clinic and Workshop 
Dec. 3-4 Lander Clinic and Worksho 

; 


Pp 
Dex Cody Clinic and Workshop, Richard H. Jensen, Cody High School, Cody 
Feb. 4 Powell Clinic and he mr ong Charles A. Peyton, Powell High School, Powell 
Mar Rock Springs Clinic and Workshop, Charles J. Parker, Rock Springs High School, Rock Springs 
Apr. 28-29 Buffalo Festival, Julian A. McClenahan, Johnson County High School, Buffalo 
Apr. 28-29 Lusk Festival, Darrell Thompson, Niobrara County High School, Lusk 
Apr. 28-29 Kemmerer Festival, Louis Putsche, Kemmerer a School, Kemmerer 
Apr. 28-29 Rawlins Festival, Rawlins High School, 
Apr. 28-29 ° Festival, Coates Bradshaw, Box No. 3, Albin 
Apr. 28-29 Lovell Festival, Ralph Erickson, Lovell High School, Lovell 
Apr. 28-29 Thermopolis Festival, Al Clement, Hot Springs County High School, Thermopolis 


State Music Education Periodicals and Editors 


STATE ACTIVITIES are announced and, later, 
reported in detail in each of the 51 publications 
of the federated music educators associations. 


MENC salutes the unique function that is 
so well fulfilled by these periodicals, which are 
edited by dedicated music educators for music 

educators. 


Alabama. Ala. breve. Charles V. Farmer, State Teachers College, Troy Nebraska, Nebraska Music Educator. H. Arthur Schrepel, P.O. Box 145, 
Pawnee City 

Alaska, Alaska Music Educator. Glenn R. Bergh, P.O. Box 585, College 

: Nevada. Nevada Notes. John L. Carrico, Music Department, University of 

Arizona. Arizona Music News. William E. Richardson, 5347 E. 19th St., Nevada, Reao 


Tucson 
New Hampshire. New Hampshire Quarter Notes. Edward F. Mayberger, 


Arkansas. The Director. J. Raymond Brandon, 22nd and Main Sts., North 88 Lowell St., Manchester 


Little Rock 
New Jersey. Official Bulletin. Herman L. Dash, Morris Hills Regional High 


Californic. CMEA News. Alex H. Zimmerman, San Diego City Schools, School, Rockaway 


4100 Normal St., San Diego 3 
New Mexico. The New Mexico Musician. Jack R. Stephenson, Music De- 


Colorado. The Colorado Music Educato 1 a 429, Sterl 
_ _ weator. Lioyd &. Jensen, Box 429, Sterling partment, University of New Mexico, Albuquerque 

Connecticut. CMEA News-Bullet oyce acKenzie, 23 ch 

aaesRonl ulletin. Joyce R. MacKensie, 23 Ciscle Dr., New York. School Music News. Frederic Fay Swift, Cliffside R.D. 1, Mary 

land, New York 
Delaware. Music News and No ove 5 . > > 
— — tes. FI vd T. Hart, State Department of North Corolina. The North Carolina Music Educator. J. Perry Watson, 
Public Instruction, Division of Music Education, Dover, and Edward R. , . 
. " Music Department, North Carolina State College, Raleigh 
Steiner, Claymont High School, Claymont 


District of Columbia. D.C. Music Educator. Vivian C. Douglas, 1900 Ran- 
dolph St., N.E., Washington 18 
Florida. The Music Director. Wallace Gause, 1625 Long St., Clearwater 


North Dakota. NDMEA Newsletter. Roger Kolsrud, Public School, May 


ville 
Ohio. TRIAD. Calvin Y. Rogers, Ashland College, Ashland 


Oklahoma. Oklahoma School Music News. Clarence Garder, Music Depart- 


Georgia. Georgia Music News. Daniel Hooley, Box 53, Collegeboro 
ment, Central State College, Edmond 


Hawaii. HMEA Newsletter. Naomi Aiwohi, 608 Kuana St., Honolulu 
egon. 1 % ° , 28 W. 120th, Bea- 
idaho. Idaho Music Educator. Adair Hilligoss, 434 St. Clair Ave., Sandpoint ——_ Se ee: Le ee ee, eS ~ 
Winois. Illinois Music Educator. Thomas S. Richardson, 302 State Office Pennsylvania. PMEA News. Ronald C. Teare, Harriton High School, 600 
Building, Springfield N. Ithan Ave Rosemont ; ; , 
Indiana, The Indiana Musicator. Clyde W. Holsinger, Manchester College z 
North Manchester — Rhode island. RIMER. Edward J. Drew, Maple St., Coventry 


lowe. The lowa Music Educator. John S. Driggs, 
Chariton 


Chariton High School, South Carolina. The South Carolina Musician. Juanita Hitt, 1809 Nance 
St., Newberry 


South Dakota. South Dakota Music Educator. Alonzo B. Seaboldt, 716 N. 
3rd, Aberdeen 


Tennessee. The Tennessee Musician. Carolyn Scruggs, 480 Main St., Clinton 


Kansas. Kansas Music Review. J. U. Weigand, Box 117, Kansas State 
Teachers College, Emporia 

Kentucky. Bluegrass Music News. Josiah Darnall, president, Kentucky 
Music Educators Association, College Station, Murray Texas. Southwestern Musician—-Texas Music Educator. D. O. Wiley, Box 

Louisiana. The Louisiana Musician. Joe G. Sheppard, 600 N. Vienna, Ruston 3038, Ellwood Station, Lubbock 


Maine. MMEA Bulletin. M. Elizabeth Canavan, 861 Court St., Augusta Uteh. Utah Music Educator. Jessie M. Perry, Music Department, Univer- 


Maryland. Maryland Music Educator. Corwin H. Taylor, Music Division, sity of Utah, Salt Lake City 


Administration Building Annex, Gorsuch and Kennedy Avenue - . 

more 18 ‘ . ae venues, Balti Vermont. Vermont Music News. Herbert L. Schultz, Music Department, 
Massachusetts. Massachusetts Music News. Rodney F. May. School De- 

partment, Brockton 8 


University of Vermont, Burlington 


Virginia. VMEA Notes. Russell Williams, 14 Martell Rd., Brookside Park, 


N k, Del, 
Michigan. Michigan Music Educator. Charles M. McDermid, 5776 Bayonne meee one 


t., East Lansing 
Minnesota, Gopher Music Notes. Murrae N. Freng, High School, Alexandria 


Weshington. Washington Music Educator. Mary Elizabeth Whitner, Divi- 
sion of Music, Central College of Education, Ellensburg 


West Virginia, Notes A Tempo. Earl Houts, West Virginia Institute of 


Mississippi. Mississippi Notes. Edward G. Camealy, P.O. Box 1595, Mis- 
Technology, Montgomery 


sissippi State College for Women, Columbus 
Missouri. The Missouri School Music Magazine. Paul Strub and Leon Karel, Wisconsin. The Wisconsin School Musician. H. C. Wegner, 210 State St., 
State Teachers College, Kirksville Madison 
Montana. MMEA Cadenza. Edmund P. Sedivy, Montana State College, Wyoming. Wyoming Music Educators News Letter. Glenn Vliet, 1216 S. 
Bozeman Elm St., Casper 
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Procuring Grants Jor 


Research in Music Education 


ANY INDIVIDUALS, organiza 
tions, and schools. want to 
investigate new techniques 
in the teaching, learning, and undet 
standing of music and music educa 
tion. An important ingredient to the 
success of this kind of research 1s 
financial support, which is available 
from foundations and trusts undet 
proper circumstances 
\ report on the various founda 


whose primary 


tions and_ trusts 
function is to provide financial sup 
port to research and study was pre 
sented to the Music Educators Re 
search Council at the MENC na 
tional meeting in Atlantic City in 
March. In promoting the advance 
ment of music education through re 
search the Research Council would 
<e to acquaint all music educators 


ANNE AND PHILIP 
rust). Fiduciary Trust Co., 10 Post 
Office Square, Boston 9, Massachusetts 


Major grants in the fields of aesthetics 


musk 


AUERBACH, BEATRICE FOX. Sol 
omon Elsner, Esq., 11 Asylum Street, 
Hartford, Connecticut. General philan 

ac stheti s, higher 


thropic giving in 


education 

BOK, MARY LOUISE CURTIS. Rit 
tenhouse Square, 1726 Locust Street, 
Philadelphia, Philan 
thropic support of music and music edu 
cation. Grants made to other organiza 


Pennsylvania 


tions in support of promotion of fn 


irts and general education 


CORPORATION Ol 


589 Fifth Avenue, New 


CARNEGIE 
NEW YORK 
York 17, N. 


izations, to colleges, to national educa 


Grants to other organ 


tional or research agencies in education, 
higher education, and the advancement 


ef teaching 


DONNELLY, MARY 491 Bayard 


Street Pittsburg! 13 Pennsylvania 


Promotion of education, art and music 
through grants to other organizations 
FLETCHER. Fletcher Airport, Rose 
mead, California. Grants to individuals 
educational groups, institutions for 


basic or technical research in the arts; 


grants to other organizations and to 


individuals for research or study in mu 
higher education. (N.B 


Preference is given to Fletcher en 


sic education 


and their children.) 


September-October, Nineteen Sixty 


with the findings of this report 
First, it is important to know the 
various 


specific purposes of the 


foundations, and to approach the 
one most interested in the topic to 
be investigated 

Next, the specific format used in 
describing the research project 
should include a concise summary of 
the project, objective, type of oper 
ation, location of operation, a short 
background of the individual, 
agency or indertaking the 


study, the duration of the study, and 


sche TT )] 


when, how, and where the money is 
to be spent The total of the last 
item should be the amount re 
quested. 

If asked, the 


will undertake to examine and ad 


Research Council 
vise on the presentation of requests 
—~>— 


FORD FOUNDATION, 477° Madisor 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. Grants to 
agencies and 


rganizations in the field of educati 


individuals, institutions 


! 


of all levels and types 


ORD (Fund for 
Bloomingdale 
New York 


eral adult educatior 


Purpose idvance 
emphasis 


ducation for public responsibility 


FORD (Fund for tl Advancement of 
Education). 477 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22, N. Y. Grants in 


research related to programs of action, 


support ot 


primarily in the fields of preparatior 
and utilization teachers at primary, 


| education levels 


secondary and higher 
also. equalization of opportunity for 
education; improvement in curriculum 


and clarification of functions of educa 
tional institutions 

FRISCH, RUTH COHEN. 1009 U. S 
National Band Building, 


Grants to support educational 


Galveston, 


Texas 
indertakings and for the study of mu 


Si¢ 


AND 


adway, New 


GUGGENHEIM \NIEI 
FLORENCI 120 Br 
York 5, N. ¥ to other organ 


izations in the field 


Grants 
1esthetics (mu 
sic) for the purpos¢ promoting the 
well-being of mankind by means of 


charitable and beney nt activities 


GUGGENHEIM, JOHN SIMON 
Henry Allen Moe, secretary general 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. A 


number of grants. 1 1 ally $3,000 per 


for grants, and to suggest names of 
foundations likely to support the in- 
tended study. Materia!s cannot be 
screened, endorsed, or forwarded to 
a foundation. Music educators in 
terested in this help should contact 
Jack M 
Music, 


Evans 


the Council's secretary, 


Pernecky, Department of 
Northwestern 
ton, Illinois. 
Mr. Pernecky made the report to 
MERC in Atlantic City 
the foundations and trusts 


University, 


Listed be- 
low are 
grants in research in 
music which Mr. Per- 
necky tound primarily in American 
Foundations and Their Fields and 
Educational Grants and Awards In 
the Field of Musi 

GeorGE H. Kyme, Chairman 
Vusic Education Research Council 


awarding 


education 


year for research or composition for 


persons of proved creative ability 
Deadline is October 15: 


able from above address Purpose is to 


forms avail 
improve quality of education and _ the 
practice of the arts and professions; to 
foster research through fellowships in 


the fine arts field 


HEALTH, EDUCATION AND WEI 
FARE, U. S. DEPARTMENT OI 
The Cooperative Research Program. ) 
Mayo Bryce, Fine Arts Division (Of 
ice of Education) Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, Wash 


ington 25, D. ¢ 


ARTHUR. 1204 N. Dela 


Indiana 


JORDAN, 
ware Street Indianapolis, 
other organizations for edu 


(including music and the arts) 


Grants to 
catior 
to promote the well-being of 


mankind 


KELLOGG, W. K. FOUNDATION 
Battle Creek, Michigan 
child and adult education 


Grants tor 
secondary 
and elementary education; handicapped 


voutl 


Market 


Delaware 


ATWATER 1300 
Wilmington 9, 
for study in aesthetics of musi 


KENT 


street, 


KRESGE. 2727 Second Avenue, Detroit 
32, Michigan. Grants to other organ 


izations tor research in education 


LEVENTRITT, EDGAR M. 30 Broad 
Street, New York 4, N. \ 


music educatiotr 


Grants tor 
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ON SALE AT 
BETTER MUSIC 
STORES EVERYWHERE 


Selmer 


ELKHART, INDIANA 


D) Mou (Hh 


Supreme in beauty 

and style. Fine quality 
materials and tailor- 
ng: fair prices. Write 
for catalog and material 
swatch book. Please 
mention name of 
church and whether 


for pulpit or choir 


DeMoulin 


Bros. & Co. 
1083 So. 4th St 





Improve Clarinet Section 
Tone and Tuning 


NEW Selmer 


CLARINET MOUTHPIECE 


Selector Kit 











USE THIS KIT 
FOR AN EASIER WAY 
TO BETTER PERFORMANCE 


Here’s a convenient new way to help your 
clarinet section build the smoothly blended 
sound you want. Each Selector Kit contains 
three Selmer (Paris) Mouthpieces, HS*, HS**, 
and S—the most widely used Selmer facings. 
In a matter of moments, your clarinetists can 
try any or all of them to determine the exact 
mouthpiece each should use for best results. 
And best results are assured with Selmer 

Paris) Mouthpieces, precision-made from 
hard-rod rubber to precise measurements that 
give you improved response, intonation and 
ail-around section performance. 





Italian Violins 


Now, as always, the best! Preferred by 
professionals everywhere! America’s 
foremost importer of Modern Italian 
Handmade Violins and Violas. Priced 
from $100. Certified. 

Beautiful French Violins and Violas by 
Collin-Mezin. Lowest prices anywhere! 
Combination Violin and Viola cases and 
double Violin cases from $30. 


Suburban Music 


Marlin Brinser 
643 Stuyvesant Ave. Irvington, NJ. 











LOWE, JOSEPH ANID EMILY. 601 
W. 26th Street, New York 1, N. ¥ 


\id in research in musi 


MAGNAVOX, 2131 Bueter Road, Fort 
Wayne 4, Indiana. Grants in composi 
tion, research, and appreciation of mu 


sk 


NATIONAI DEFENSI EDUCA 
TION ACT OF 1958. Department of 
Health, Education and Weliare, Wash 
ington 25, D. C. Request circular No 
553. Anything important to education 
(for local and state schools 


ROCKEFELLER. 49 West 49th Street 
New York 20, N y Grants 1 the held 
humanities, including intercultural 
studies, general education, music, vis 
ual arts, special projects, general ad 
ministration. Music projects sponsored 
American Symphony Orchestra League, 
Charleston, West Virginia ( workshops 
for conductors); City Center of Musik 
and Drama, Inc. (creating new produ 
tions 1 opera and ballet) Karamu 
House, Cleveland, Ohio (construction 


ind equipping a music building.) 


SHEERR. 1500 Chestnut Street, 12th 
floor, Philadelphia 2, Pennsylvania 
Purposes are to foster research in mu 
sic and to aid educational and scientifi 
aims 


TENNYSON, JEAN, 575 Madisor 
enue, New York 22, N. Y. Purpose is 


to advance the appreciation of musi 


TIMKEN-STURGIS. 1410 Band 
\merica, San Diego, California. Grants 


im the field of aesthetics music ) 


SOUND AND MUSICAL TONE EX- 
HIBIT. Major Lenox Lohr (left), presi- 
dent of the Museum of Science and In- 
dustry in Chicago, and Stanley M. Sor- 
ensen, president of Hammond Organ 
Company, are shown at the Hammond 
exhibit, “Science of Sound and Musical 
Tone” which was presented to Chicago's 
Museum of Science and Industry. The 
part of the exhibit pictured here shows 
how sound waves are generated and 
how they move to the human ear. At 
the presentation of this exhibit to the 
Museum, Mr. Sorensen said, “It is of- 
fered as a stimulus to the further study 
of the effect of sounds on our lives, 
particularly the beneficial effect of 
musical tone.” 
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Does 1x4=4? 


musical 


“Yo MAINTAIN vital 
growth, music students should 
be exposed to new and worth 
while experiences during each yea 
ot participation in music activities 
is a concept which is vital in 


developmental music education 


a 
The problem: Is the music cu 


riculum to provide the same exper! 
ence several times, or are new expe 
riences available to the student dur 
ing each year of participation’ Is 
the music curriculum, from the stu 
dent's point of view, one experience 
four times or four experiences one 
looking forward to a new 
orchestra, or band 
see a repetition 01 
the previous year’s work or new ex 
periences and opportunities tot 
erowth 
Today's emphasis on the scientific 
forces a penetrating evaluation ot 
the music curriculum. It 1s almost 
nevitable that the music curriculun 
which is pointed only to perform 
ance and in which the most obvious 
student benefits are only pretty um 


forms, trips, pins, and sweaters 


should receive criticism; indeed, 1 
reflects such discredit on music that 
its stature as a functional part of the 
total educational program is chal 
lenged, This is not to say that all 
such forms of extrinsic motivation 
are bad, but if peripherals become 
the basic reasons students partici 
pate in music and become the most 
obvious results of the music cur 
riculum, a re-evaluation may be in 
order 

\n example will help illustrate 
this point 
in music, 


Mary Jones is interested 
elects high school choir 
and is accepted as a member during 
her freshman year. New experiences 
for her include concert perform- 
ances, training in accuracy of in 
tonation, diction, breath 
and other usual specific aims of 


control, 


{The author is assistant professor of music 
at Findlay College, Findlay, Ohio. From 
1953 to 1958 he was chairman of the music 
department at the Antioch (Illinois) Town- 
ship High School. He served at Minnesota 
State College, Bemidji, prior to his present 
position. ] 


September-October, Nineteen Sixty 


Louis Chenette 


“It is my opinion that this arti- 
cle points out one of the real 
weaknesses in the teaching of 
music in public high schools, that 
is, we must repeat material be- 
cause we do not have a step-wise 
music curriculum.” This statement 
is from a member of the Editorial 
Board of Music Educators Journal. 
How wide spread is this problem? 

Your comments are invited. 


choral study. She joins again 
second year and finds that some 
the songs are different, but the e 
periences and goals are almost 

same. Why should she repeat the 


experiences tour times ° 


ry. 
Risse PROBLEM 1s common, 


complex, it would seem to 


many Among the reasons 
for its existence one could list pres- 
tradition, 


emphasis on music as only entertain 


causes 


sures of performance, 
ment, and on the music period as 
only a recreation from the work of 
the day 

\ny area of education, including 
music education, is concerned with 
meeting needs of students. These 
needs vary from year to year; they 
change as students develop musical 
background and improve’ undet 
standing of musical concepts. How 
can individual needs be met with a 
music curriculum oriented only to 
the hypothetical 


for whom the literature to be stud 


iverage musician 


ied has been selected? Is one of the 
music director’s responsibilities to 
be concerned with offering fresh 
and worthwhile experiences to each 
student on the basis of his own 
need ? 

There are usually some visible 
evidences when student needs are 
not being adequately met. One of 
these evidences might be lack of stu- 
dent interest in musical growth and 
loss of desire to practice and im- 
prove. Why improve when tech- 
nique is adequate for the job at 
hand? Why improve musicianship 
when what you had was acceptable 
last year? 

Poor morale might be another evi- 


dence. Generally it is true that 
morale is high in a class where the 
learning situation is healthy, where 
the activities are purposeful and 
real learning is taking place. In- 
attention at rehearsal can be associ 
ated with this. 

\ high drop-out ratio can be an 
evidence of inadequate meeting of 
individual needs, especially when the 
drop-out is among students with 
good musical and academic ability 
Such students will often 
using their time in other courses or 


prefer 


activities to repeating one course 
our times 


ry. 

- PROBLEMS mentioned are not 
simple, these evidences could have 
many causes. The solution must be 
more than simply handing a more 
difficult solo to every student with 
waning interest. But students will 
tend to have a more vital interest 
and participate more creatively in 
areas where they are encouraged 
and expected to maintain a steady 
growth 

The fact is that music has earned 
its place in education over the cen- 
turies because it fills student needs 
in many areas, including musical 
skills (after all, the Greeks consid- 
ered music education essential over 
curriculum 
which included music, gymnastics, 
reading, writing, arithmetic). There 


2500 years ago in a 


are ways of enriching the music pro- 
gram within existing curricula to 
help meet these needs, and it is a 
challenge to the music educator to 
plan adequate enrichment experi- 


ences 


\ FEW SUGGESTIONS are listed 
here. These are not intended as pat 
answers but as indications of some 
of the kinds of enrichment possible. 

Demand improved standards of 
musicianship from each student each 
year. Most students enjoy the mu- 
sical and intellectual satisfaction 
that comes through worthwhile ac- 
complishment. Evaluate students in- 
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= 
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COLLEGIATE CAP & GOWN COMPANY 


NEW YORK 1, N.Y. 
66 Fifth Ave. 


S4 


6 
Mitsse? 
=~ Ye 
sie *- 
ne%. = 
ty: ra Jt 


5 
& 


arte 
os 


TOGETHER 


Music Round the Clock 
Music Round the Town 
Music Through the Year 
Music Across Our Country 
Voices of America 

Voices of the World 
Music Sounds Afar 


Proudly We Sing 


Song-texts and Records for the elementary 
grades and junior high school 


All songs have been carefully selected to furnish a 


variety of material of high musical quality that will 


appeal to children. Songs are appropriate in difficulty 


and vocal range for each grade level. Poetic and 


singable texts correlate with and enrich other subject 


areas. At least two albums of recordings supplement 


each book 


INTERLEAVED TEACHER'S EDITIONS are now avail- 
able for the first six books. 


FOLLETT PUBLISHING COMPANY 


’ 


CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 
1000 N. Market St. 


A complete selection of distinc- 
tive styles and quality fabrics. 
Full range of colors and 
shades. Send today for FREE 
catalog: C-10 (Choir Robes and 
Accessories); J-10 (Children’s 
Robes); P-10 (Pulpit Robes) 


LOS ANGELES 28, CAL. 
1634 N. Cahuenga Bivd. 


CHICAGO 1, ILL 
228 WN. LaSalle St. 


dividually and help them select goals 
to accomplish each year 

Offer opportunities to earn posi- 
tions of leadership and meaningful 
responsibility. Section leaders, off 
cers, student directors, and such can 
be positions not only of recognition 
but also of training in leadership 
Of course, the position must mean 
more than a star by the name on the 
concert program. Usually the value 
of such office will vary approximate 
ly with the amount of real work and 
responsibility required 
assistants 


student teaching 


will 


Use 
Chis 


tion 


careful organiza 
rich 


require 
offers to the student 
depend 


but 
dividends in_ leadership, 
ability, and oral expression as well 
as musical growth 

Recognize the contribution made 
to the 
community by members with years 


organization, school, and 


of experience in the organization 
This, in effect, puts a premium on 
that growth which comes as a result 
maturity, insight 

different 


of experience, 
Each 
emphasis in repertoire. If it is 


year, present a 
im 
possible to plan this in a develop 
mental least the 
repertoire from year to year 


rhe 


meet 


sequence, at vary 


curriculum exists to 


individual 


music 
the 
dents. This is 
not generally well solved by a music 
offers to students 


needs of stu 


a complex problem 


curriculum which 
only the same experiences year after 


year and slants those experiences 


only to the group average. Teach 


ing which meets individual needs 
, 


will tend to encourage continual in 


dividual growth throughout the pe 
riod of music study 


v 


FROM THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
interesting music education materials 
have arrived at the MENC headquarters 
office from the United Kingdom. They 
are as follows: “My Music Guide,” Books 
I, Il, III and IV of the Class Music Se 
ries and “A Music Guide for Schools,” 
both by Priestly and Grayson, published 
by Thomas Nelson and Sons, Ltd., New 
York; “The Organisation of a Non-com 
petitive Music Festival” by Edmund 
Priestly, published by E. J. Arnold and 
Sons, Ltd., Leeds, England; “Percussion 
Playing” by Stephen S. Moore, published 
by W. Paxton and Co., Ltd., 36-38 Dean 
Street, London W. 1, England. 


Some 


UP AND AWAY. A six-page folder de 
scribing the new line of portable stages, 
chair and choral risers has been issued 
by Sico Manufacturing Company. Each 
of three basic units is pictured and de 
scribed, together with information on 
how they can be folded and rolled away 
for storage. The staging and risers are 
interchangeable and can be used sepa- 
rately or in interlocking combinations. 
Obtainable on request from Sico Manu 
facturing Co., Inc., 5215 Eden Ave., &., 
Minneapolis 24, Minnesota. 
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Something for 


Class C Band, Please 


(But don’t make it too hard!) 


Ny mak if ode 
Where have you hea 
phrase Was it 

instructing a compo 


a band director informing 


lishet 


lisher, or a student pleading 


W hatever 


1 1 


this phrase highlights the 


band director 


perhaps the dilemma, of ed 
music. Should the musk 
isically 

just the 
activity 

The fact o 
much of 
school ust 
variety 
to make a mockery 
music. The problem seen 
late between the answers 
questions How mucl 
] ‘ 


does instruction simple musi 


provide Shou this instructior 


provide real music education 


/ rs EX MIN the mec] 
| operatio1 ot musi l 
in the average s I 
partment works 

eve of the statisti ut 
enrollment a Y percentage 
dents have musical talent i1 


degree 


These talents ar¢ 
nto vocal and instrumental 
dilemma numbet 


school’s band 


Some years ago, they had 


ests Here is 
one tor the average 
directo 
a wonderful band. Why don’t they 
repeat \nd so the process begins 
anew [he search for a candidat 
for tympani, bassoon, or Eb clarinet 
But all the 


and patience a teacher can 


ingenuity, tact, perse 
verance, 
muster are still no substitute for 


talent. Let’s face it | 
lives in Chicag is a 
poser, holding numerous copyrights f 
ous clarinet and flute ensembles. Some 
Mr. Filas won the $1,000 prize 
Whiteman competition for 
For Reed Doubles.’’] 


hie 


September-October, Nineteen Six!) 


this year’s crop 


Thomas Filas 


The author of this article states 
that he has deliberately slanted 
his subject to promote discussion 
of a topic that is undoubtedly vital 
to every music educator as well as 
every publisher and composer of 
school music. The Editorial Board 
expressed widely varying opinions 
and have invited comments from 
readers. Many will take exception 
to some of Mr. Filas’ opinions, but 
their rebuttals should make pro- 
vocative reading in a future “Let- 
ters to the Editor” column 


director 

conve! 
tions Don't make too hard! For 
is driver (to 


arn a livelihood) 


he incoming 
musical talent is somewhat as if 
1 coach were expected to produce a 


1 


hampionship basketball team when 
all the candidates were five feet ten 
under 

he publisher 


‘Don’t make it too 


vets the message 
ird,” he in turn 
tells his composers. (Or I won’t sell 


an | wont 


money, and you won't either.) And 


copies, make any 
the composer gets the message. He'll 
overhear a conversation that goes 
something like this 

Band director Show me some 
thing for Class C band, please 


ok at this, sit 


Band director But this is to 


Clerk: “Take a 


hard! I want something’ with 
nothing harder than eighth notes in 
it. This has triplets 
kids would have trouble with ¢trif 
lets!’ 


The composer, hearing this, rush 


Gravely) My 


es home 
and eighth notes, but no triplets. 
(The dotted eight! and sixteenth, 


and writes quarter. notes 


mercifully, are still permissible.) 


great masters spent lifetimes 


; 


ot blood, sweat, and tears to pre 


(and they 


duce their masterpieces, 
produced their share 
music, also) while 

music composer, in a week or 
month, must produce aa asterpiece 
1 money-maker every time—but 
totally without triplets! 

‘What's 
the point, what’s the a are 


writer doesn’t know 


I can hear you asking 
is 
has al 
opinion, an idea wi | \ 

ment may come, and it should stim 
ulate discussion to state it: Our 


school systems are now the source 


of the future music of this country 


foo many small conservatories. 
relatively unendowed, are withering 


on the vine, facing bankruptey and 


loss of faculties, without adequate 


j 


replacements in rht The musi 


departments of great univers! 


this vacuum 


11 
il 


ties are partially 


eve level 


but their work 9 
not at the incipi« ag famu 
sical career! 
When LATENT musical 
youth, therefore, is to be discov 
ered and advanced in the (public) 
school system. But what are the 
all the 
geared to the lowest level of talent 
present’ The great talents will rise 


What then 


of the great median group? Are they 


music used is 


chances if 


above it, you say. True 


being taught to the full exent of 
their talents 
“Oh, this is pastime for them ; they'll 


Is it enough to savy, 
g 


drop these instruments as soon as 
What difference if 


they play well or not?” 


they graduate 


In this writer’s opinion, this is 
dangerous thinking. It is in the cate 
gory of the push-button, do-it-your- 
self machine, which tells you that 
you too can be a musician—almost 
without thinking. Somewhere, some 
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how, in this statistic-minded, mass 
education age, we must preserve the 
arts, and their beauties. 

In the art of music, we must pre- 
serve our respect for it, even down 
to the teaching of the first few, fal 
tering notes. We must deplore—and 
seek to correct—the beautifully uni- 
formed band that can hardly play 
our National Anthem. We must 
maintain and raise standards, not 
downgrade them with the negative 
thinking of Don’t make it too hard! 
\ll right! Let’s not make it too 
hard, but let’s slip at least a little 
sound music in, if only through the 
side door. This further means a 
greater concentration of a greate! 
effort on the part of all those who 
love music, the art. It’s true that 
music the pastime, music for amuse 
ment, may result in more money fot 
someone, temporarily. But we can 
not afford to trifle with our musical 
future by downgrading the music 
with which we teach children. This 
is but an echo of philosophy being 
heard currently elsewhere in the 
curriculum, and it seems to apply 
with especial clarity to music 

The natural exuberance of youth 
is the motive force, but in music 
especially this exuberance needs the 
stern guidance of a dedicated edu 
cational system. This starts with the 
composer-publisher relationship, of 
fering material carefully conceived, 
edited, and tested for musical con 
tent and challenge. This dedication 
extends to school boards which must 
appropriate money for adequate in- 
struction and assistance to over- 
worked music supervisors. And it 
extends to parents every where to 
cooperate in the learning processes 
of their children. Better musical 
tools in the form of better instru- 
ments are needed. And we must 
return to principles which can never 
be replaced by dollar signs. 

School music has a responsibility 
greater than ever before, so let’s not 
shirk it by the philosophy of Don't 
make it too hard! Let's not make it 
too easy. Let’s give the student the 
opportunity to rise to the challenge 


> 


NEW CATALOG, J. & W. Chester, Ltd., 
England, music publishers celebrating 
their hundredth anniversary, has _ re- 
cently supplied Edward B. Marks Music 
Corporation with a specially printed cat- 
alog of the major Chester publications. 
Included are formerly hard-to-get works 
of composers such as Stravinsky, Bartok, 
Poulenc, Respighi and many others, 
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Why So General About Music? 


Marjorie F. MeCutcheon 


N THE AREA of junior high school 

music, forces are at work to 

salvage the art of music from 
the clutches of generalities. Even 
though music may be understood 
through a variety of sources, its 
vitality is reduced when direction 
becomes uncertain 

So versatile is the nature of music 
that any attempt to isolate its objec 
tives from the avenue of pursuit be 
comes impossible. Are we to teach 
skill—in what? Will the objective 
be pleasure—and if so through 
what? Is performance to be the goal 

individual or group? Vocal or in 
strumental 

Therefore, music in the jumor 
high school suffers from a_ patch 


work of objectives mingled 


with 
activities goimmg in all directions 
Tailored to accommodate the ado 
lescent as well as the schedule, it 1s 
called “general musi 

Crowded here and squeezed there, 
music is shaped into a classroom 
mold, packaged for young people 
who have been exposed to varieties 
of music at home and who have had 
the advantages of six years ot 
school music with, possibly, private 
instruction as well. Thus, musi 
goes in all directions to reach the 
child when it should be the aim ot 
the child to direct an effort toward 
a particular phase of music which 
interests /itm 

Obviously, general music, in its 
very struggle to meet the needs of 
all obscures the educative goal of 1 
dividual Individual 
achievement 1s important in some 


achievement 


specific area of music if one is to 
appreciate music as an art; for it has 
many art forms, but quantity 1s not 
the factor in musical pleasure 


” art classes, students engaged in 
individual creativity find satisfac 
tion through specific work and tangi 
ble results. Although pupils work in 
many mediums, the class is not 


{The author, a graduate of Eastman School 
of Music, lives in Rochester, New York, and 
teaches vocal music in elementary and junior 
high schools of the Brighton Schools, district 
number one.] 
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called general art. (n the other 
hand, the music classes which engage 
in group activity, depend upon a va 
riety of interests in an attempt to 
please all during one class period 
and with this approach, quite often 
please no one. The teacher uses 
every trick in the book. The music 
may be the most favorite tunes. 
Something is missing, however, and 
that something is a feeling of ac 
complishment 

Each art student is free to work 
privately and at his own rate of 
speed, but the music student per 
forms at a determined rate and is 
required to produce the correct pitch 
at the correct time, regardless of 
musical ability. To those who never 
have learned to read notes with any 
degree of ease, this is too difficult 
and it becomes distasteful. For those 
who make up for the weaker singers, 
the individual effort and personal 
unnoticed. Small 


dissatisfactions creep into music 


contribution goes 


classes which are beyond the teach 


er’s control, for results of musical 
effort, unless written or recorded, 


disappear into thin ait 


Wwius CONSID 
fuage arts, 1! 
know that pupils are required to 


meet certain standards. We never 
hear of general French in the cur 


NG the lan 


example, we 


riculum. Individual effort is ex 
pected and accepted as part of edu 
cation. Pupils progress from lesson 
to lesson without any private French 
instruction at home In music 
classes, however, a great number of 
the group may study an instrument, 
thereby creating an imbalance in 
group progress. No French teacher 
is expected to keep a French I anda 
French II class interested in the 
same lesson. A music teacher often 
teaches classes which would be com 
parable to beginner's and advanced 
French at the same time. Regardless 
of the fact that music teachers have 
been conditioned to hold class inter 
est at all costs, it is important to 
consider the cost to the child. 


In appealing to the interests of the 
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more advanced pupils, the result ts ety ol related subjects such as mel 
ody writing, theory, record-listening, 


folk singing (in unison if desired) 


frustration for the ones of lesser 
ability. Those who have progressed 
bevond the laborious stage of basic and classes in sight-reading or 
rhythm, than a “holding operation.” 


At an age where individuality is 


note-reading, find it tiresome to en 
dure the slower pace. Before long, 
developing, voices are changing and 


tastes are maturing, it is time to 


the group senses that the teacher ts 
sacrificing quality to keep the group 
permit selectivity and encourage ad 
vancement. It is time to establish 


moving happily from one musical 
activity to the next. Unchallenged to 
schools 
where the students have had a wide 


musical 


master difficult songs, even the non “electives,” especially in 
musical find it dull and the musical 
find it duller 
infair to challenge one beyond his 
ability. No one wants to make an elect a course for ten weeks, twice 
other look stupid and so the teacher a week. For those not in band, 
chorus or orchestra, a student might 


be required to take two electives a 


SOLD AT class knows it 
lo add to the dilemma, the teacher 
\\ knows that wide variances in musi 
A cal development and differing cul 


Your talent 
deserves 

the best violin 
you can buy— 
a Roth— 
exquisitely 
crafted 

to give you | ATURALLY, all classes are not the 
wonderful \ same. There is the hope that 
tone and 

Old Master 
performance! 


background. Scheduling 


could be so arranged that one might 


The teacher would be 


is caught between two fires and the 


year. Not only would smaller classes 
provide opportunity for individual 
attention, but there would be greater 
tural backgrounds make any attempt freedom for creativity and musical 
to expect uniformity in class interest discoveries 
quite unrealistic. The situation be 
comes worse when disunity leads to |° MANY of our schools. the time 
indifference. A subtle change creeps is here to upgrade the music 
program in jumor high. Until music 


educators 


group of starkly realist 


over the 
adolescents. The class begins to lack convince administrators 
prestige. Music doesn't matter. So 
this is “General Music!” And this 1s 
the cost to the child. Could there be 


that diligent effort actually increases 
musical pleasure, and that individual 
progress in some area of musical 
a better way to undermine the six concentration will be a rewarding 


vears of preparation toward musical musical experience, music classes 


ippreciation and enjoyment are apt to remain without a goal, 
without direction and without real 
lasting value. The lasting value is 
comprehension, in the final analysis 
some groups are all at approximate Without it, pleasure is a thin veneer 
ly the same stage in musical develop 

ment, in which case the content may » 


be better suited to the ability. In any 


HELEN M. HANNEN, supervisor of 
case, whether the group is all ad elementary instrumental music in the 
Cleveland, Ohio, public schools, follow- 


‘ ‘ed or all non-musical, the fact 
vanced or all 1 ing an illustrious professional service 


FREE COPY = 
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remains that individual progress 1s 
an essential ingredient, all too often 
undetected and undetectable in 
large music groups 

Without a doubt the influence of 
popular music during the past ten or 
fifteen years has played havoc with 
the class song books and the at 
tempts to channel musical taste 
Music teachers have made a valiant 
effort to popular 
which has proven itself through the 


include musi 
ears but Ivrics, if they can be called 
this, are not always appropriate. Un 
fortunately, these efforts are apt to 
create a tendency to look upon the 
music class as an area of recreation. 

Something is radically 
Standing before the group with a 
bag full of musical goodies, the 
is reduced to “peddling.” 


wrong. 


teacher 
How can such an approach uphold 


musical integrity ? Far better, a vari- 


since 1924, retired from her post at the 
close of the 1959-1960 school year. A 
violin specialist all her life, prior to 
employment in Cleveland, Miss Hannen 
was assistant professor of music at 
Kansas State Agricultural College and 
later taught or studied at Columbia Uni- 
versity, Northwestern Universi*y, Amer 
ican Conservatory of Music, Cleveland 
Institute of Music, Cleveland School Set- 
tlement and Western Reserve University 
Summer Sessions. A member of the 
Music Educators National Conference 
since 1919 and life member since 1938, 
she has made many contributions to the 
activities of the music education field 
through MENC and numerous other or 
ganizations in which she is an active 
participant. Of particular note has been 
her association with the Cleveland Public 
School radio station WBOE, where she 
initiated the series of radio lessons for 
rhythmic activities, grades one and two 

Miss Hannen’s home address is 43 
Church Street, Hudson, Ohio, where she 
expects to “catch up” on her writing 
among others of her assignments being 
articles for the Music Educators Journal 
regarding the elementary instrumental 
music program in Cleveland, distinctive 
in the United States. 
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newsletter SINC Siadent Chapter 
Central State College 


Edmond, Oklahoma 


ERHAPS one of the principal reasons that MENC student University of Wichita (Chapter 65) welcomed Harold Owen, 
| membership enrollments have been expanding year by year vho was a Ford Foundation composer in residence in the Wichita 
since the collegiate chapter plan was initiated in 1946 is the hools last year. The discussion centered on the implications of 
increasingly valuable campus programs in which the various the Foundation’s grants. Wichita also reported that 40 music edu 
chapters have participated. Only a random sampling of student ition majors attended the Kansas Music Educators Association 
chapter reports is needed to discover the wide range of activities eeting in February 1960 
that offer substantial experiences and supplementary training t Prairie View A. and M. College, Prairie View, Texas (Chap 
America’s future music educators ter 18) gave a vesper concert by club members for the entire stu 

During the academic year of 1959-1960, these activities were nt body. These members also publish a monthly music news 
shared by 9,606 students attending 376 institutions of higher eet, Mustk Zeitung, and hold an annual senior honors banquet 


; ) . 700 se Ss s g ated lis . . 
learning. Approximately 1,7 of these students graduate thi Ohio University, Athens, Ohio (Chapter 231) included among 


eir many activities talks on music therapy, techniques of choral 
nducting, and a visit from a high school band director. This 


past June and are now entering their first year of teaching 


experience. Most of these graduates have been transferred to 
the rolls of full membership in Music Educators National Con : 
: wallop: I ' . — upter sponsored a refreshment stand at the district solo and 


ference, a natural progression in view of the enthusiastic attend 
semble contest 

ance of student members at state, regional, and national meetings 
Richmond Professional Institute, Richmond, Virginia (Chap- 
268) was host to a state meeting of MENC student chapters 


lonald B. Tennant, chapter sponsor, is also state counselor. So 


Another stimulating point of contact, reported over and over in 
student correspondence with headquarters, is Music Epucators 
JouRNAL. Articles in the official publications frequently form the 
basis for discussion groups, and, according to Helen Tucker. ccessful was this statewide meeting that hope has been ex- 
secretary of Chapter 414 at Louisiana Polytechnic Institute in 
Ruston, Louisiana, these articles “have helped greatly to i 


ssed of forming a state student MENC organization to include 
Virginia Colleges. An important activity of this chapter last 

erence eur wrofessional awareness of eur chosen Geld” ir was the sponsorship of instrumental clinics for junior and 
Here are some extracts and condensations from reports ior high school students 

ceived at MENC headquarters in recent mont from chapter University of Oklahoma, Norman (Chapter 213) welcomed 

) k a former student who spoke on her experience as a junior 


sponsors or student officers 
school music teacher. Emily Thompson White told of the 


San Francisco State College (Chapter 25) reported Mn gh 
of our aims has been to add a dimension to the music educati ressing need for teachers who know how to conduct a general 


program offered at the college by bringing to it musical isic class, citing the need for instilling interest in good music 


izations from secondary schools his aim produced two the junior high age level 


lent meetings complemented by performances by a junior hig! Eastern Illinois University, Charleston (Chapter 160) 
school band and a high school dance band. Robert Musezy: isted the largest student chapter in the state last year. Total 
one of the young composers in residence of the Ford Foundatio rollment was 74 members. All activities in this chapter “give 


+ 


project, spoke at another meeting e students interested in music a chance to work gether 
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Marywood 


Washington 


State 


Houghton College, 


College, 


85) holds 


tor business, the 


apter 


University, Pullman (( 


other 
and 
pter members. A 


graduates accounts 
bulletin 
account ot chapter activ 
started to 
#t the membership attended 


\ ssociatior 


keep a perma 


conventior im 


Calitornia (Chapter 108) 
session 
MEN( 

who have taught at 
lecture by 


year included a 


and State 


1 bandsman 
periods of music his 


he composers and 


(Chapter held 


150) 
he direction of James 
National Ass« 


her activities i 


rectors 


wed by a demonstra 


Gulbert 


ot the 


Hynes of 


Houghtor 


Pennsylvania hapter 245) 


itional songs r element 
ensembles ranging from a tri 
roundtable on various topics 


Verdi's 


nchronized 


presentations ot 


slides sy 


270) of 
membership Programs 
experiences of an elementary 


ung, and a study of 


ping witl 


first a fine pertormer 


elr praise 
xcellence 


atively 


in the 


( hapter 


»p miso! 


heard many fine 


hapter No. 104 ti 


i 

Michigan. State University, MENC Chapter 14 officers. 
Front row, new officers for 1960-1961: Barbara Linn, 
Mary Lou McArthur, Dorothy Hodell, Joel Leach. Back 
row, outgoing officers of 1959-60: Arlene Toth, Rosalie 
Fink, Joyce Wickham, Peggy Machan, Allan Kirkpatrick. 
Chapter Sponsor is Beatrice Mangino, assistant pro- 
fessor of music education. A number of the members 
of this chapter volunteered to help out with a research 
problem on “experimental TV programs” directed by 
the speech department. The money earned was given for 
a scholarship which was awarded to the outstanding 
music education student. 


Howard College, Birmingham, Alabama, Chapter 311 


Carson-Newman College, Jefferson City, Tenness i 
423) enjoyed a talk by Daphne Bird, an exchang« 


gland. who spoke on 


Iron 


music in the English schools n additior 


1 high school band director addressed group on the instru 


mental music program in the schools. Carolyn Scruggs 
Wusicia cial 
\ssociation, 


g Music in the 


CSSCE publicati 


Educators 


Elementary S 

Colorado State College, Greeley (Chapter 67) 
they would like to “thank publicly” John Roberts, 
MEN( Division, for his 


ind educational” speech before the 


\ 


president ot the 


1 
lig 


Southwest “inspirational, en 
January tl 
students to the 


Boulder 


chapter. In 


ter tormed a cat pool to | 


Colorado | 


transport annua 


ng clinic at niversity in 


Nebraska Wesleyan University, Lincoln (Chapter 205) pr 
sented a variety show in the spring of 1960; sponsored a luncheon 
state 


education field 


luring the music clinic; and heard a variety of speakers 


musk 


Northwestern State College, 
spe akers on the 
on. Primary emphasis of the 
“The Follies,” an 
ash prizes for the best acts 
ap] lied musi 


Alva, Oklahoma 


Various aspects ol 


436) 


educa 


(Chapter 
musi 
year’s program, however, was the 


} 


yduction of Ranger all-campus talent show 


Proceeds from the ticket sales 


ovide two scholarships 
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we invite you to send us your name and address. We promise 
you will be surprised and delighted by the news. ; 
APPROVED 

TEACHERS’ 
EDITORIAL 
BOARD y 


Send for our free detailed sampler and FREE GIFT offer! 


M. M. COLE PUBLISHING CO. « 823 SOUTH WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 5, ILL. 


The above books are available at your dealer's. If no dealer is near, you may order direct from the publisher 





TEST OF MUSICALITY 
Fourth Edition 


by E. THAYER GASTON 


A Proven Method of Indicating a Child’s Musical Talent 


The directions and music to which the This edition of the Test of Musicality 
individuals are to respond are now on one’ —=— makes more certain the high validity, relia- 
33% r.p.m. long-play record of truly high __ bility and sensitivity which were achieved 
fidelity. The directions are clear and the _ in previous editions. The test has been 
test is easy to administer. carefully standardized. 


SEND FOR FREE PROSPECTUS OF THE TEST 


PUBLISHED BY 


ODELL’S INSTRUMENTAL SERVICE 
925 MASS. ST. - LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
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Above: If you prefer a smaller Swiss 
Alpine horn than this ten-footer, the 
usual sizes range from five to eight 
feet in length. Lee Greenleaf brought 
the instrument from Europe for the 
Conn collection. 


Above: Many favor a much smaller 
instrument. But the boy really should 
use a music stand instead of a chair. 
Below: A still smaller instrument is 
handy for the busy housewife for 
practicing while she cooks. (American 
Music Conference prize-winning photo 
by Robert M. Pettit.) 








From The | 
Editor’s Picture Album 


SIZES, SOUNDS, SHAPES 


Above: The king size suits this stu- 
dent bandsman at the Army Element, 
U.S. Naval School of Music. 

Below: Sister seems to have the clar- 
inetist’s music stand. They can get 
another 32-N junior Hamilton at mod- 
erate cost say Krauth & Benninghoffen. 


1 7 
Below: Small boy, small horn, big 


blow. Ron Larsen received an AMC 
photography award for this picture. 
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Below: Long and slender. Charles 
Weaver is a student at Morton Me- 
morial High School, Indiana Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Children’s Home, Knights- 
town, Indiana. Writes band director 
Walter H. Byers: “At a recent concert 
Charles played a sarrusophone solo 
(Petrie’s ‘Asleep in the Deep,” arr. by 
Walters). He also plays baritone sax- 
ophone and clarinet.” 


é 
4 


— be 
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Below: This size and shape fit many 
tastes, but not so many necks. Hence 
the special stand, with the player 
sitting out in left field. Of course you 
don’t need to be told that it’s Cap- 
tain Kangaroo. (Conn photo release.) 





Above: This platform stance makes 
it possible to compare the size of 
the Martin with that of the U.S. 
Navy Band player concealed behind it 
Apparent use of two music stands by 
one player is no doubt a photographic 
illusion. (Milwaukee Journal photo.) 


Above: Many choose this instrument 
for both size and sound, as did the 
lovely lass from Stockholm, Sweden. 
Below: An American Music Confer- 
ence photography contest award went 
to Marshall T. Lang for this picture 
of Heida Lang and her great-grand- 
mother at work on “Peter Peter.” 


Above: Giant size (the smaller fiddle 


sizes are not shown in these pages). 
When this picture was made the 
player just walked away and left his 
instrument hanging. To the veteran 
string bass players who were always 
already standing up whenever the Na- 
tional Anthem was played, this sitting 
device has special appeal. When one 
tires of sitting, one stands—or he can 
just go home and the instrument will 
be right there when he comes back— 
which under such circumstance he 
will be inclined to do rather than 
buy a piccolo. (Wenger.) 


Below: Players come in assorted 
sizes, too. This “Hi-Pedal” attach- 
ment makes it possible for even small 
children to reach all the foot pedals. 
Adjustable as the child grows. (Ham- 
mond.) 


Right: One of the valued 
pictures in the _ editor's 
album. The player is Wil- 
liam G. Carr, executive 
secretary of the National 
Education Association, who 
consented to pose for the 
MEJ photographer — and 
proved he could play his kan, 
or kehn, or quen—or how- 
ever you choose to spell it in 
your favorite transliteration. 
They pronounce it “can” in 
Thailand. This was a gift 
from the Khuru Sapha (the 
Thailand teachers’ organiza- 
tion) on the occasion of a 
visit by Dr. Carr in 1956. 
The over-all length of the 
instrument is forty inches. 


Above: An instrument of comfortable 
size, a companion, at home in any 
formal or informal situation—one of 
the best beloved instruments around 
the world. Here we see a native at 
his home in Mexico making guitars 
with tools supplied by CARE because 
he and his friends could not afford 
to buy instruments. 


Below: Tony Saleton is one of Amer- 
ica’s guitar devotees who can afford 
to purchase his instruments. His 
broadcasts of folk music were heard 
last year by 121 elementary schools 
and by home viewers in Massachu- 
setts. (WGBH-TV.) 





Opera in the Sixth Grade? 


Backstage at a sixth grade presenta- 

tion of Mozart’s The Magic Flute. At 

left is the Queen of the Night; at 
right, Papageno. 
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{n Interview 


The Metropolitan Opera Guild's 
Director of Educational Activities, 
Vernon Westmoreland, questions 
Helen Plinkiewisch, Adjunct As- 
sistant Professor of Education at 
Hofstra College and Music Con- 
sultant of Stewart School, Garden 
City, Long Island. 


The Music Educators National 
Conference has enjoyed a long 
association with the Metropolitan 
Opera Guild. Over a period of 
years, at MENC Division meetings, 
the Metropolitan Opera Guild has 
sponsored some unusually fine ses- 
sions in which have participated 
some outstanding authorities in 
the field of opera. A meeting was 
planned by the Guild at the 1960 
biennial convention of MENC in 
Atlantic City, and plans are pro- 
jected for a special session in 
opera at the forthcoming meeting 
of the MENC Eastern Division to 
be held in Washington, D.C. 


immeasurably enriched by the beaut 
und grandeur of opera many years ago 
as I watched them in some of the great 
opera houses of Europe: Paris, Vienna, 
Naples, Milan and Dresden. Since ther 
nearly two thousand of my own young 
students have responded enthusiastically 
to opera at the “Met 


Q. How can the t 
to professional per 


terest in opera? 


A. (1) Give miniature performances 
of the operas chosen for study 

(2) Use the resources to be found with 
in the schools and communities to carry 
on research in connection with opera 
work 

(3) Locate and attend performances or 
rehearsals of local opera groups and col- 
lege workshops 

(4) Organize small groups of people 
who are interested in enjoying the Metro 
politan Opera broadcasts together 


miinia 


\. We produce opera in miniature to 
lemonstrate the study of an opera. The 
period and place of action inspire intensive 
work in social studies. The selection of 
the music to be sung and played leads to 
discriminatory listening. The writing of 
the lines and the planning of the produc- 
tion are creative experiences. Designing 
and making of costumes may lead to study 
of opera on the part of other members of 


the families of the children performing 
The scenery and stage sets are a part ol 
the curriculum in art and industrial arts 
Children selected to sing and play for the 
occasion are found to practice more dili- 
gently than usual because they want to 
make sure that their “opera” will really 
be excellent. The opera project abounds 
in educational opportunity 

The actual performance of the minia 
ture opera, usually forty to sixty minutes 
in length, is given to a rather small and 
select audience, most of whom are related 
to some member of the cast by blood or 
friendship 

One should, it seems to me, carefully 
distinguish between a demonstration of 
the study of an opera and a public per 
formance of opera. In the demonstration 
of study the musical growth of each pat 
ticipant is of prime importance, and the 
growth of an individual—to teachers, par 
ents and friends—is a source of joy and 
satisfaction 


QO How do 


duction? 


A. Because of our proximity to New 
York City and the Metropolitan Opera 
House, we usually do a miniature of the 
opera that we shall be able to see and hear 
during the season of performances tor 
young people—the Opera Guild Student 
Performances. Ideally, the demonstration 
of study takes place before the trip to 
the opera 

However, the selection of the opera to 
be studied has been made in various other 
ways; Aida illuminated a study of ancient 
Egypt, Das Rheingold flowered from an 
interest in Norway, and 7raviata resulted 
from the response Of a class to melodies 
from the opera played on the phonograph 
by the classroom teacher. Many of the 
children who sang and played some of 
this beautiful music are still waiting to 
see a professional performance of their 
opera 

Q. How do you all responsibilities 


in such an undertaking? 


A. The opera project can flourish only 
when the faculty members involved show 
an imerest in opera. I fear that many stu 
dents are deprived of more than one 
aspect of music due to the limited inter 
ests of their teachers. The selection of 
the opera must bring an enthusiastic re 
sponse from the children, the classroom 
teacher and all others involved. If the 
study is to be as beneficial as possible, 
not one but many of the faculty members 
must assume some responsibility for the 
undertaking 
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set designir nd painting ; scen 
under the guidance 
nsultant. Parents and 


hildren assemble the 


mini 1 
hemselves. Tl 
ung and played 1s 

ening to record 


ctions fré 


obviou 

vut with 

} ork upon 

children can 

music and wi 
mment about chil 


c Tor opera 


requested in 
school. Re- 
ter such t , the first and 
second graders sang ‘Musetta’s 
Waltz Song”. The asked, “How 
many children know what an opera is?” 


ently, af 


Every hand went wy 


Tickets for the annual trip to the 
Metropolitan Opera House are in great 
demand; children have been known to 
arrive at school much too early in the 
morning in order to secure a first place 
in the ticket line. Extra tickets, to com- 
pletely supply the children carrying on 
the project are cherished. The health of 
ticket owners, although not threatened, is 
carefully watched 


It is interesting to hear the comments 
of children who attend a Metropolitan 
performance after creating their own min 
iature production. I recall one occasion 


September-October, Nineteen Sixty 


when a child wrote to Rudolf Bing, ger 
eral manager of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, to make suggestions for the 
improvement his production of Rhein 

ld. Much later, when I was told of the 
letter, I had an uneasy moment. But Mr 


Bing understood, I am sure 


ntinued in t 
unior and senior high schools and 
remains a part of the curriculum 


sic. We 


ledicated 


Helen Plinkiewisch preparing sixth grade 
students for opera education broadcast on 
La Boheme over station WPIX, New York 
City. These programs are a part of the 
New York State Education Television 
Project, Richard Berg, director of pro- 
grams in Music Education. 


Pr 


4 
re . 
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Changing scenery on the stage of the Metropolitan Opera House. 
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MENC Eastern Division Meeting 
in Nation's Capital 
January 13-16, 1961 


Convention Headquarters: Shoreham Hotel 


“Nwe Nation's Caprrat will be the Eastern Division. Among performing 
1 setting for the 1961 MENC Eastern groups will be: Baltimore City College 
Division Meeting, and members will Boys Glee Club; Classical High School 
attend from Connecticut, Delaware, Choir, Providence, R.I.; Hartt College 
District of Columbia, Maine, Maryland, Band, Hartford, Conn.; Haverford 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Township (Pa.) Junior High School 
'ersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Band; Ithaca (N.Y.) High School 
Island, and Vermont Choir; Linton High School Choir, Sche 

nectady, N.Y.; Montgomery County 
Program Features Md.) Youth Orchestra; New England 

President Maurice Whitney and the Conservatory Orchestra; North Hills 
Directors of the MENC East High School Choir, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Oxon Hills (Md.) High School Band 
rrenton (N.J.) High School Orchestra; 
: Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) All-City High 

General Sessions dealing with topics School Orchestra. DCMEA All-City 
pertaining to current issues in musk lunior High School Orchestra and the 
education Among principal speakers District of Columbia All-City High 
will be Allen Britton, MENC president ; Giiinal 1 


Board ot 
ern Division announce the following 


progran teatures 


. Choir will be presented by the 
Finis Engleman, executive secretary, District of Columbia Music Educators 
American Association of School Admin Association and the District of Colum 
istrators: and Charles Bish. director of bia Public Schools respectively 
the Talented Pupil Project. Conference . 
Breakfast speaker Rev. Charles ( All-State Band, Orchestra and Chorus 
Noble, dean, Hendricks Chapel, Syr vill be presented by the Maryland Musi 
Educators Association on Friday eve 
s ning, January 13. Conductors: Band, 
apeu Seentens, workshepe, clinics Fred Marzan; Orchestra, Marvin 
include — mstrations and discus Rabin; Chorus, Margaret Hillis West Garden Court, National Gallery of Art 


levels—elementary, se 


ise University, Syracuse, New York 


ducation, and cover An Evening at the National Gallery 
lu ¥ zg 
1 orchestra. and of Art. The National Gallery will be 


opened especially for the MENC East 
tage te esos, adie ; MENC Headquarters Office. Many 
ern Division on Saturday evening, Jan 


; General Sessions and + members will welcome the opportunity 
Concert Hours, G a ; uary 14. Members will have an oppor ; 
to visit the headquarters of the MEN‘ 


pecial programs will present outstand 
in the National Education Associatim 


, tunity to visit the galleries whose col- 
pertorming groups tt 1 the MEN( 
building 


lections are among the greatest in the 
world. During the evening two concerts 
will be given in the National Gallery Lobby Sings, a_ traditior 
by the University of Maryland Madrigal MENC meetings, will close the 
Singers and the Bucknell University each evening 


Brass Choir : 
Cooperating Organizations: |)istrict 


An Evening at the Washington Cathe- of Columbia Music Educators Associa 
dral. One of the landmarks in the Na tion, Maryland Music Educators Asso 
tional Capital is the Washington Cathe ciation, National Association of College 
lral, where on Sunday evening, January Wind and Percussion Instructors, Col 
15, the Washington and Cathedral lege Band Directors National Associa 
Choral Societies will present Haydn’s tion. National School Orchestra Ass 
The Seasons ciation, American String Teachers 


Gala Festival Concert by the MENC \ssociation, American Choral Directors 


Eastern Division Band, Orchestra and 
Chorus and sponsored by the National Program Schedule and Hotel Accom- 
Interscholastic Music Activities Com- modations: An. outline of the program 
mission of MENC will climax the pro schedule and hotel application blanks 
gram on Monday, January 16. Conduc will be mailed to members about Sep 
tors: Band, Frederick Fennell; Orches tember 22 

tra, Thor Johnson; Chorus, William 


Association 


Local Convention Committee: The ad 
ministrative staff of the District of Co 

Music Industry Council of MEN( lumbia Public Schools is in charge of 
will provide a comprehensive display local arrangements: general chairman, 
of materials and instruments located in Carl F Hansen, superintendent of 
the Shoreham Hotel. The program has schools; directing chairman, Lawson ] 
been planned to provide adequate time Cantrell, deputy superintendent of 


Dawson 


for visiting exhibits. schools; vice chairman, Paul Gable, su 


The Teacher’s Chorus will prepare vervising director of the department of 


and present a major work under the di- 
rection of Lorna Cooke deVaron of the For additional information write to 
2 3 : New England Conservatory, with the Music Educators National Conference, 
—— . assistance of the New England Con- 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washing- 


The Washington Cathedral servatory Orchestra ton 6, D.C 


music 
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Do You Have These 
New MENC Publications? 


S MUSIC EDUCATORS join the move- 
\ ment back to school, many are check 
ing their personal libraries to see that 
they are up to date and adequate for the 
days that lie ahead. The Music Epuca 
rors JouRNAL for years has brought new 
publications to the attention of teachers 
ougl 
More recently, the Music Educators Na- 


tional Conterence as expanded its own 


its reviews and advertisements 


thr 


list of publications 


/ tls for Miscellaneous Instrumen 
tal Ensembles, recently issued, is a list 
ing of music for unusual combinations ot 
instruments. This is a report by the Com 
mittee on Literature and Interpretation 

Music for Instrumental Ensembles of 

Music in American Life Commissiot 
on Standards of Music Literature and 
Performance. George Waln and the com 
mittee members have provided their col 
leagues with a urce book that should 
prove invaluable in selecting materials t 
fit. tl individual capabilities of small 

of students The 90 page booklet 


similat ork is the newest NIMA( 
4 


[ Tus isis for nstrumenta 


ve i ‘ 
es which is being published at the 
g of the new school year. This vol 
| h wil replace the 1957 version 
being edited by Arthur G 
president “the MEN(‘ 


have be! heduled 
classroom teachers will 
NC publications in ele 
music. Music Education 
y School Children contains 
which originally appeared in 

tional Elementary Principal. An 

other 1960 publication is Music mm Ever 
lay Living and Learning, also a result 
vf the Music in American Lite Commis 
sion activity. This report of Gladys Tip 
Committee 01 Integrated Activi 

s prepared by Roberta McLaugh 

resents ways of integrating mu 
elementary classroom ex 
yeriences ach of these elementary school 


publications is available for $1.00 


Iu for Your School is the preduct 

f another MENC auxiliary, the Musi 
dustry ouncil. This booklet describes 
ograms of school systems that fulfill or 
xceed = the recommendations of the 
MENC “Outline of a Program tor Mus 
<4 


Education.” Priced at 25¢ per copy, it is 


available for quantity distribution 
<i 


for 25 to 49 copies and 15¢ 


ll copies over hity 


\ complete catalog t the Conference 
publications will appear in the Novem 
ber-December issue of the JOURNAL as 

l cements of the publication 

teaching aids now being 


mterence members 


MEN( Lommittee ol Publica 
[Theodore F. Norman, chairman, is 
ontinually striving to meet the needs of 


he field are 


the profession. Teachers in t 
invited to suggest areas of music educa 
tion it which additional publications 


would be helpful.—C.L.G 


Sepitember-Octeber, Nineteen Sixty 


Your Instrument / __ | Perfect Balance + 
+ STEREOREED , | Top Performance! 


SALAH CE O 


Made of finest 
FRENCH CANE! 


ASK YOUR DEALER 


FOR THE 
HANDY 5-PACK SEE-THRU PLASTIC CARRYING CASE 
WITH HAND-SELECTED, REED-O-METER GRADED, 
FACTORY SEALED 


STEREOREEDS 


CLARINET _ ALTO a 


FRENCH AMERICAN REEDS MANUFACTURING CO., INC., NEW YORK 67,4. Y. 





THEVET 


Complete Method for Horn 
1960 





JUST OUT: | 








Two large hardcover volumes: 


ist Volume (150 pages) 2nd Volume (188 pages) 
$6 76 $8.65 
ATTENTION, HORNISTS! 
The publication of this Method, in every sense monumental 
will mark a new era in the teaching of 
the Horn: 
First really complete Method 
specially written for the Horn, 
it is the most important Method existing today. 
It is the only one to include 
absolutely everything a Hornist should know about his instrument 
A real Encyclopedia 
no other Method could be compared to it. 


If unavailable at your music store, order from: 


ALPHONSE LEDUC, EDITEUR 


175, rue Soint Honoré—PARIS—France 











VIENC Southwestern Division 


and 


New Mexico Music Educators Association 


in Land of Enchantment 


Albuquerque, New Mexico, January 27-30, 1961 


Convention Headquarters: University of New Mexico 


wester! vision and the New Mex 
ico Music Edu 
old a joint meeting. The site will be in 
beautiful Student Union Building ot 

e campus of the University i Ne 


} 
Vie “1 


hi I ME, the MEN(¢ outh 


ators Association will 


Preview of Program 
MENC Southwestern Division presi 
ohn T. Roberts and New Mexic« 

Kennet! i 
the following program teatures 

Elementary Education Workshops for 
Albuquerque 


president Bender announce 


e classroom teachers in 


surrounding community General 


" 


Me nsour, protessor ol 
University of Colorado, 


The Present and Future Music Cur- 
riculum will | of two prin 


whic 


weaknesses 

William C. Hart 

irec t musik 

Los Angeles City 

Angeles; William Lamers, 
uperintendent, Milwaukee 
Milwaukee 1. Cloyd 

sident, New Mexico Western 


iF 


=) 


es 
{ 


a8 
atm 


RR ee 
€ cS —_— ~~ eS 
> 


Seated: F. Robert Hollowell, president, 
Kansas Music Educators Association; 
Robert Fielder, Southwestern Division 
NIMAC chairman; John Willer, presi- 
dent, Missouri Music Educators Associa- 
tion. Standing: Kenneth Bender, presi- 
dent, New Mexico Music Educators Asso- 
ciation;: Albert Fitzgerrel, president, 
Oklahoma Music Educators Association; 
Herbert Teat, president, Texas Music 
Educators Association; Byron Syring, 
president, Colorado Music Educators 
Association. 
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College, Silver City; Augusta 


Artesia, New Mexic« 


The Role of Music and the Arts in 
Contemporary Society will be the topic 
ot a principal address to be given by 
Edward Teller, distinguished scientist 


pratt, 


Teaching Is an Art will be the topic 
t a general session whose speaker will 
Chapple, director of the 
school of music, University of Wash 
Seattle. Mr. Chapple will also 
All-State Orchestra to be 


Mexico Musi 


be Stanley 


ington, 
conduct the 
sponsored by the New 


Educ ators Association 


Something for everyone will be in 
cluded in the whicl 
will feature the following topics: (1) 


section meetings 
supervision in cities of over 50,000 popu 
lation; (2) supervision in cities under 
50,000 population; (3 
liques; (4) 
workshops for 


choral tech 
orchestra techniques; (5) 
music specialists; (6 


scheduling; (7) training future musi 

teachers for curriculum; (8) 

academically talented students; (9) 

string instruction in the elementary 
i 


schools: (10) woodwind, brass and per 


changing 


cussion instruction in elementary school ; 
(11) church music; (12) junior high 
school materials; (13) accreditation and 
certification; (14) instruments ; 
stage bands 


social 


Albuquerque Night to be sponsored by 
the Albuquerque Public Schools 


University of New Mexico will pre 
sent concerts by some of the outstand 
ing music organizations of the Musi 
Department 


Concert Hours wil! include 
ing groups from the host state as well 
as from other states in the MENC 
Southwestern Division 


pertorm 


Gala Festival Concert sponsored by 
the New Mexico Music Educators Asso- 
Conductors Band—Frederick 

Orchestra Stanley Chapple; 
Donald Craig 


ciation 
Fennell; 
Chorus 


Music Industry Council of MENC 
vas been assigned an especially good 
location in the Student Union Building 
of the University of New Mexico for 
exhibits. In planning the program sched- 
ule, the MENC Southwestern Division 
Board of Directors has allowed sub- 
stantial blocks of time for exhibits 


Lobby Sings will be held in the Stu 
dent Union Building of the University 
of New Mexico immediately following 
the close of the evening concerts 


Faculty members of the University of 
New Mexico meet with the Southwestern 
Division president. Seated: Mary Ellen 
Smith, assistant, Student Union; Sher- 
man E. Smith, director of student affairs; 
John Roberts, president of Southwestern. 
Standing: W. H. McMichel, extension 
division; William Bierbaum, Student 
Union. 


Cooperating organizations: National 
Interscholastic Music Activities Com 
mission of MENC, New Mexico Mus 
Association, National Asso 
Percus 


Educators 
ciation of College Wind and 
sion Instructors, College Band Directors 
National Association, National School 
Orchestra Association, American String 
Teachers Association, American Choral 
Directors Association 


Program Schedule and Hotel Accom- 
modations: An outline of the program 
schedule and hotel application blanks 
will be mailed to members about Sep 
tember 22 

Local Convention Committee. The ad 
ministrative staffs of the Albuquerque 
Public Schools and the University of 
New Mexico are in charge of local ar 
rangements. General chairmen—Charles 
Spain, superintendent of Albuquerque 
Public Schools and Tom L. Popejoy, 
president, University of New Mexico; 
vice chairman—Virginia LaPine, super 
visor of music, Albuquerque Public 
Schools, co-vice chairman—Ed Stein, 
dean, School of Fine Arts, University of 
New Mexico; directing chairman, Noah 
Turpen, assistant superintendent of 
schools, Albuquerque 


For additional information write to 
Music Educators National Conference, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washing 
ton 6, D.C 
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The 1960 Music Jeiniel Annual 


182 pages, including... 


Biographies of over 100 leading music educators i in this coun- 
try (illustrated) . 


Authoritative articles on various categories in the field of 
music, among them piano, organ, bands, orchestras, choruses, 
recreational instruments, records, opera, etc. . . . 








Personality gallery featuring over 50 photographs of famous 
conductors of symphony orchestras, with biographies . . . 


Listing of new publications and recordings released during 
the current year... 


Listing of Music Journal articles from 1959 to 1960 . . . 


Other entertaining and educational features . . . 











A one year’s subscription to Music Journal (8 


ee: issues) is $4.00. A copy of the 1960 Annual is 
he joao eo cn the — below, you will save 

50 by getting both the 1960 Music Journal 
MUSIC JOURNAL Annual and a one year’s subscription to Music 
ANNUAL | Journal for $6.00. 


MUSIC JOURNAL 
157 West 57th Street 
New York 19, New York 





Kindly fill my order as indicated. Enclosed is my check [} Please bill [) 
(-] One-Year subscription $4.00; 1960 Annual $2.00; Total $6.00 








__ Zone State. we 





(All postage paid by Music Journal) 
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The State of Music Education 


Teaching Brass 


is written for the pur- 
trying to be of some help to 
ave beer exposed to the study 
ly through Brass Metho« 
nany do an amazingly 
no further training 

success is limited 
reat deal of relationship 
instruments of the Brass 
th from the standpoint of play- 
teaching The trombone, how- 
virtue of the technique of its 
] different iD 
identify positions 
relation to valve 
his is satistactory to an 
wut it almost entirely eliminates 
or auxiliary positions 
ibove the 


ise of alternate 
ple, D second space 
layed i irth as much or more 
Members of the French school 

fourth unless otherwise i 
however, be played in a 

It is often advar 

Bb first space above in 
it has to be played a 

many times whet 

uld be played in sixtl 
which can be kept to 
alternate positions are 

followed a rule of using 

t rresponded to valve com 
ions, high G would be played in 
Every good player 
at in these positions the notes are 
When the longer posi 
the high register (re 


and Gb in fiftl 


arious 
used in 
excessive cylindrical tubing) 
esonant the quality, and the more 
solid marcato attack These 
played in a short sec 
ird respectively High 
yed in a short fourth, 
although the latter 
necessary These short positions 
ise of the seventh harmonic, 


f extreme flatness can be used 


which 


other brass instrument. This is 

high A flat must never be played in 

but always in third where it is an 
armoni 

lly find a trombone teacher 

at alternate positions should 

used His reason is that because 

traight tubing is added the tone will have 

a different quality This I admit will be 

ill things are kept the same. The 

to speak, and 

made .in em- 

With prac 


listening, they can be 


voiced, so 


adjustment 


nd the oral cavity 


sition 1s as important as 

of the finger of the 

tring player A cer- 
tain muscular sense in the arm will soon 
become developed which will make loca 
Remember visual effect 
If you 


gerboard 


tion automat 
liffers somewhat between makes 
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STATE periodicals are published 
by 51 federated music educators 
associations. Presented here are 
examples of practical “how to” 
material taken from a sampling of 
these publications. Some of the 
articles are complete; others ex- 
tracted. 

The names of MENC state asso- 
ciation periodicals, editors, and 
addresses are listed on page 80. 


will observe students closely you will 
often observe a tendency to locate posi 
tions shorter when the slide is moving up, 
and longer when it moves down. I rec 
ommend the use of a stiff wrist in the 
early stages, although a more flexible 
wrist can be used by advanced students 


P,. K STUDENTS with good pitch dis 
crimination for trombone, because in the 
final analysis the ear must make the pitch 
decisions. The great German trombonist, 
Karl Kohlmann, once said, “The trombone 
is just one long tuning slide, so why not 
use it?” 

[he slide presents a real problem in the 
development of the legato contabile style 
Since the tubing is always open and never 
cut by the action of a valve it becomes 
necessary for the tongue to take the place 
of the valve. There are a few natural 
slurs. These occur when the slide and 
pitch move in contrary motion. In all 
other cases it is necessary for the tongue 
to break tne air column sufficiently to 
prevent a glissando effect. The stroke of 
the tongue must be quick and of just the 
right strength. Most students find the 
syllable “Dah” the most ‘effective. Note 
the tongue strikes the roof of the mouth 
back of the teeth. The syllable “Rah” is 
more difficult to perfect but may prove 
more effective in the end. It is somewhat 
like the rolling of a continuous “R.” 
Practice two or three laps of the tongue 
at first to get the acton established (with- 
out the instrument). It must then be 
refined and rolled just enough to produce 
just one “R.” The breath pressure must 
remain constant; the syllable pronounced 
quickly; and the slide action very quick 
and accurate. The final result must be 
that of a singing style 


_ 
Ts USE OF YIBRATO is a touchy subject 
to discuss. There are two ways of pro- 
ducing a trombone vibrato; the slide 
vibrato ; and the lip, or jaw vibrato. Not 
too many years ago no legitimate trom- 
bone soloist would ever be seen using a 
slide vibrato. Today it is fairly common, 
perhaps due to the influence of the dance 
band 

All of the great soloists of the past 
used the lip vibrato exclusively and had 
no difficulty in the control of its speed, 
which is the chief criticism of it by the 
advocates of the slide vibrato. Its use 
should be reserved for solo performance, 


and should be used very sparingly in en- 
semble work. The average trombone 
vibrato is approximately six complete 
cycles per second. Actually the speed and 
use of the vibrato is determined by the 
mood of the music being performed. 

I have discussed only a few of the more 
common problems encountered in the 
teaching and playing of the trombone. For 
further explanation and refinement of the 
issues a “person to person” contact be 
tween pupil and teacher is necessary. 

—Ya.e H. EL tis, associate director of 
bands, University of Alabama, University 
City. 

Reprinted from the April 1960 issue of 
Ala. breve, magazine of the Alabama 
Music Educators Association. 


A Look Ahead 


NDIANA HAS JOINED the ranks of states 
| that are including stage bands (dance 
bands) as an ensemble event in solo and 
ensemble auditions. Several musicators 
have voiced their doubts about encourag- 
ing dance bands in the high school instru 
mental program. Your president is of the 
opinion that many of the larger schools 
will continue to have groups with or with- 
out the competitions and it is better to 
have the students receiving a “good” en- 
semble experience in contrast to the usual 
“jam” sessions that invariably occur. If 
your students want this experience you 
may well use this medium to challenge the 
more advanced instrumentalists in addi 
tion to providing for them a taste of one 
form of professional experience. Such 
experiences often lead to students becom 
ing interested in theory, arrangimz, yes, 
and even composition. True we are 
not expected to train professional mu- 
sicians but it is one way to provide for 
the musically gifted who are interested in 
one professional medium. 


—CuHartes Henze. [Editorial Not 
Mr. Henzie is president of the Indiana 
Music Educators Association. ] 


Reprinted from the March-April 1960 
issue of The Indiana Musicator of the 
Indiana Music Educators Association 


Making Use of the Autoharp 


NV AKING USE OF the autoharp in my 

classroom for the first time this 
term has provided one of the most worth 
while and rewarding experiences, mu 
sically, that I have had with children 

The autoharp has had a place in our 
room since the first day of the term. The 
children themselves set up the rules gov- 
erning the use of the autoharp. They are 
aware that this is a musical instrument 
and not a toy. It is meant to make music, 
not noise. The children do not move it 
from its regular place, knowing that 
would put it in danger of being dropped 
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Choral Music!... 
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and that, if not moved, it will stay longer 
in tune 

Our room is large enough that it does 
not disturb the children who are working 
if it is strummed softly and if the player 
sings in soft tones. The children, of their 
own accord, sing as they play. This seems 
the natural thing to do, and I feel that it 
is of more value if they do sing. Our 
autoharp corner is a favorite spot for free 
time. The children have learned how to 
use the music book to learn new songs, but 
once they have learned the song most ot 
them play without the book 

The autoharp has a part in our daily 
music class. Sometimes I accompany a 
new song, but more often a child accom- 
panies a song that the class knows well 
Occasionally we have a period when we 
hear the songs learned during free time. 

In the very beginning, the children each 
learned to strum while I pressed the keys 
und tapped them on the shoulder at the 
oment they were to strum. When they 
ad perfected the strumming skill, each 
ne learned to press the keys while I did 
the strumming After this skill was de 
veloped, two children practiced playing 
together—one strumming, one pressing 
the keys. It was at this point that the 
autoharp became part of our free-time 
activities. When we were able to play 
well in this way, we advanced to playing 
ilone. We started with the most simple 
songs in which only one key needed to be 
pressed throughout the entire song. Grad- 
ually we have progressed to songs re 
quiring three keys 


ARE many values—not only mu 

nes, but social and emotional values 

is well, I believe—in encouraging a child 
autoharp. One child who 


» play the 
sang much below pitch has found a good 
singing voice, and I feel that the autoharp 
has been a great help in accomplishing 
this. A child who is timid or insecure 
has more confidence with the autoharp to 
help him. The instrument has a soothing 
quality that helps an emotionally disturbed 
or tense child. Children must be inde 
dependent in order to work out songs on 
their own. The autoharp helps to develo; 
independence 
a child must have perseverance. The 
autoharp helps a child develop this desir 
able quality. A child who plays in his 
free time must be thoughtful of others 
He must be considerate of the workers in 
He must share the autoharp 


In order to master a song 


the room 
with others who also want a turn. The 
1utoharp develops thoughtfulness 
[ have spoken of values the autoharp 
has for children. It surely has had value 
It has added spark to our music 
It has given me more security 


lor me 
program 
in my teaching of mus« 


Marcaret Creator. [Editorial Note 
Miss Cleator is a second grade classroom 
teacher, Hoover School, Yakima, Wash 
ington. Last summer she enjoyed a 
workshop with Gladys Tipton, at which 
time she became interested in the use of 
the autoharp, and resolved to purchase her 
ywn and make its use part of her class 
room music.] 

Reprinted from the February 1960 issue 
of the Washington Music Educator of the 
Washington Music Educators Association. 


The High School Voice 


HAT SHOULD the possessor of the 
Wu instrument” do in high school 
to benefit himself musically? He should 
sing in glee clubs, choruses, church choirs, 
prepare and sing solos with the aid of his 
teacher in respect to phrasing, breathing 
and interpretation, being sure to pick a 
song to fit within the range of his vocal 
scale. At this time one should not be too 
worried about quality, whether a soprano 
or alto, tenor or bass. 

The high school student usually has 
time only for study in one field. Take 
these private lessons in piano, violin or 
other instrument, piano preferred, and 
practice, practice. The vocal student who 
enters college with no instrumental back 
ground is seriously handicapped in the 
basic fundamentals of music and will find 
the going very rough in the study of theory 
(harmony, keyboard-harmony, eartraining 
and sight-singing). There have been fine 
singers who gained success without a 
basic piano background, but almost always 
they have studied some instrument in their 
younger years. A good piano background 
is the one great asset to the hopeful singe 
to be 


Horatio M. Farrar. [Editorial Note 
Mr. Farrar is head of the Department of 
Music at Southwest Missouri State Col 
lege.] 


Reprinted from the March-April 1960 
issue of The Missouri School Music of the 
Missouri Music Educators Association 


Why Not Group Piano? 


S WE ALL KNOow, there is no more prof 
A itable way of learning than by doing 
Hearing, seeing (singing if you will) 
and being exposed in general to instruc 
tion merely creates an atmosphere fot 
learning, but does not necessarily result 
in education. Unless application of know! 
edge is made, the knowledge remains un 
developed, becomes latent and is too often 
torgotten 

The following are the arguments most 
frequently presented against having class 
piano instruction in the schools 

1. Budget. There is no budget prob 
lem here that in any way really differs 
from other subjects. Naturally, there is 
some necessary equipment. This consists 
of a textbook and cardboard keyboard or 
reasonable (pricewise) facsimile. The 
cardboard keyboard is extremely inexpen 
sive. Surely these cannot be considered 
luxuries ! 

2. Only one piano available. Then use 
it! Class piano lessons involving any 
number of participants may easily function 
with a single instrument. Each member 
may use a cardboard keyboard. 

3. No music room available. Why 
must it be a “music room” per se? 
Learning music need not be confined to a 
room with musical ornaments and special 
seats. All that is necessary is a piano 
and, of course, regular seating facilities 
for the class. 

4. No trained personnel. Any -cacher 
with musical training may quickly and 
easily learn to conduct group piano 
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classes. (The method mentioned under 
heading 1 “Budget,” coordinates the ac 
tivities for both class procedure and home 
assignment, and is simple enough for even 
the inexperienced instructor to assimi- 
late. ) 

5. Band and choral activities consume 
entire music program. Why The piano 
is the most complete of instruments It 
offers the challenge of two staves, the 
range of a full orchestra, and the co- 
ordination of ten fingers. It serves both 
as a solo instrument and accompanying 


vehicle. It might be considered a “ver ° on't mind Confessing 


tical” instrument insofar as it is capable 


of producing harmony, as well as a I L VE MY 
“horizontal” instrument, capable of pro 
ducing melody. Compare this with the 
unconscious production (by voice or in- PRUEFER CLARINE | 
strument) of a single horizontal line of : ‘ 5 
notes, by a performer who may or may Who says Americans can't match Europeans in 
not even read music clarinet making? I'1l stack my Pruefer 

Why are we so dazzled by the glamour a , . . . _ 

< : st I ine LY 1 

of choral and band competitions to the eee —— | clarinet - its price class. 
extent that we are guilty of excluding Name what you want in clarinets. Pruefer'’s 
music Classes from the curriculum? Why got it. Solidly built. Smooth key action. 


don’t we examine the facts with minds } e 
! n - on 
unprejudiced? Why don’t we offer our Wonderful tone. Try 4 Pruefer and see. 


students the music education they so well G. PRUEFER MFG. CO. PROVIDENCE, R. L 


deserve Why don't we start with 
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heart” ind a pian 





Marityn K. Davis. [Editorial Not 
| Dict | HERE IS HELP FOR ALL ELEMENTARY AND JUNIOR HIGH MUSIC TEACHERS: 


Mrs. Davis is author of Music / \ 
Doubleday & Co., Inc., and Faber & aber . 
ay & nc., and Faber & Fa : A simple, logical method of Teaching Children to READ MUSIC! 


mar 


the 


Ltd., London; and Group Activities at 


Kesboord, Bourne, Ive, and has con | WEP YONE CAN READ A SONG” 


tributed numerous articles on music edu 
by FREDERICK FAY SWIFT 


cation to national music publications. She 
has pioneered in the field of group and In two workb ks and a teacher's manual, Mr. Swift presents a uniquely 
class piano instruction, and is presently easy-to-follow method of leading the child step by step through the 54 
teaching at the West Hempstead High lessons. Each step is covered thoroughly in the Teacher's Manual with 
School in Nassau County, New York.] notes on increasing vocabulary ecommended recordings, and other teach- 


Reprinted from the April 1960 issue of ing suggestions. 
The Louisiana Musician of the Louisia’.a PRINCIPAL FEATURES—WORKBOOKS | and Ii Present: * a logical progression 


from the known to the unknown * quiz questions at the end of some lessons 


Music Educators Association 
facts about music * encourage- 


* music vocabularies of new words * general 
Some Problems in Teaching ment to create songs—first with suggestions and help—later by supplying words 
Double Bass only * “ear" training lessons 
r TEACHER'S MANUAL Presents: * oa planned course of study * suggestions for 
a FIRST PROBLEM of the conscientious teaching individual lessons * topics for class discussion * lists of recommended 
teacher is to dispel false notions of recordings 


the “true” sound ideal of the double bass se punniee 

wr . ‘ ‘ s 

The ofttimes inhuman racket that young = ian A PUBLISHER'S SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER: We will send you o com- 

sters seem to be able to coax out of this plete set of ‘Everyone Can Read A Song": the Teacher's Manual and 
le 1 is “ “ea ; = Student Workbooks | and I! on ao 30-day examination basis. Manual sells 

misunderstood instrument is just as un for $2.50 and Workbooks ore $1.00 each; a total of $4.50. For a limited 

acceptable a noise as is usually heard on time you may purchase the complete set at the special price of only 

he d beat of -chestral f — $2.00. This special offer is made only to teachers of music in educational 

the Gown PERE OF CECHESITS: PCEIOSmanCS institutions and must be limited to one set per teacher. Send for your 

of Viennese Waltzes This unmusical triol set today. Write— 

“sound” is generally produced by what THEODORE PRESSER COMPANY 

many people call a “death grip” on the oases Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 

bow. This way of holding the bow is SINCE 1883 

always accompanied by the arm pushing 

the bow. Thus these unfortunates have SYMPHONY LOTTO 

no control and can only play loud. A EIGHT 


tremolo produced with this technique can 


be of awesome dimensions. Have you Ch ildreni S$ 
ever heard a double bass section play a ong 
soft tremolo? Prebably not, at least not FROM HAWAII 

by CAROL ROES 


by youngsters or players in community 
orchestras. This problem lies in the Song Folio—Red, 9x12—Ukulele Chords 
manipulation of the bow from the wrist & Piano Accompaniment. $1.00 postpaid 
and not the arm. Once the student is © Ciaeah Bird Likes to Talk * Eight 
aware of this and learns to use the bow 
properly, he is on the way to producing oe = Was tiieie Gone © Ue 
a clean, true and “healthy” tone Multiplication Table 

— . 


The acquisition of a good sound plays Record—45 E.P.—Four Songs, $1.50 pp 
an enormous role in determining the stu- ; ye yy t 2 It's Fun! It's Exciting! 
CAROL ROES It's Educational! 2 to 6 Players 


dent’s development. The more agreeable 
988 Kealaolu Ave., Honolulu 15, Hawaii MARCEIL G. BISHOP 


the sound, the greater the possibility of 
regular and extended practice. Also, the 2235 Que St., N. W., Washington 8, D. C. 
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difficulty ut perceiving pitch through the 
din of scratch and sundry other extra- 
musical sound phenomena is extremely 
difficult, especially for youngsters. The 
production of a clean true tone will 
heighten the possibility of good pitch per- 
ception and take the student a long way 
on the road to playing in tune 


I HE POSITION of the left hand is the next 
and usually the most serious problem. 

The hand position should be taught with 
1 considerable stretch between the first 
and second fingers as this is the largest 
half step. The old concept of an equal 
space between one and two and two and 
four lead to the fourth finger’s always 
being sharp as the half step between one 
and two requires more space than the two 
and four. An elementary knowledge of 
physics and acoustics tells us this; yet for 
years and years this tradition was passed 
on without question. Other important 
factors of good position are (1) the thumb 
opposite the 2nd finger, in the middle of 
the neck. (2) The elbow should be in a 
line with the hand, thereby relaxing the 
muscles. When the elbow is lowered, as 
many youngsters do, the muscles are con- 
torted, making it difficult to play with 
good hand position. (3) The fingers must 
be absolutely straight across the finger- 
board. If they are straight, generally no 
intonation problem will be forthcoming. 
But, if they are curved, like the violinists, 
the hand position will go sharp or flat as 
soon as strings are crossed. Usually, the 
hand is curved downward. Within two 
strings, the youngsters with this problem 
will be almost a whole step sharp 


| NLIKE the other members of the string 
family, the double bass uses three dif 
ferent types of fingering. The oldest is 
the Italian system, which uses the index, 
ring and little fingers The middle (or 
second finger) is used only as an aid to 
the other fingers in applying pressure and 
does not function as a producer of pitches 
until the thumb position. The second sys- 
tem differs from the standard Simandl 
system in that all four fingers are used 
in the second position and above in the 
same manner as they are used on the 
‘cello. Also, extensions are one of the 
integral ideas of this system. A Russian, 
Zdahnoff, is usually credited with the 
formulation of this system, however, a 
Viennese double-bass player, Fredricke 
Warnecke, also came to similar conclu- 
sions. The late Philip Sklar, formerly of 
the NBC Symphony, made a prodigious 
use of this system and made partic 
ular strides in the solution of “impossible” 
orchestral passes by the use of extensions 
and this fingering system. David Walter, 
a brilliant virtuoso double-bass player of 
New York City is now the leading experi 
menter in this exploration of new con- 
cepts of fingering 

The third and most commonly accepted 
method is the Simandl system. In this 
system the first, second and fourth fingers 
are used to produce the intervals (one- 
half step each) and the third finger is used 
as a pressure aid. 

BertraM TuRETSKY. Mr. Turetsky is 

a faculty member at Hartt College 

Reprinted from the May 1960 issue of 
the C.M.E.A. News Bulletin of the Con- 
necticut Music Educators Association. 


Developing Skills 
In Sight-Reading 


ROM a purely fundamental stand- 
cel sight-reading the vocal score 
presents two major problems: first, the 
ability to adjust the voice to the proper 
pitch for interval changes; and second, 
the problem of comprehending the rhyth- 
mic notation involved, or, to be more 
specific, the ability to count time 

There are several rehearsal techniques 
related to this matter of “hearing what is 
seen” that are definitely worthy of con- 
stant stress in your own rehearsal pro 
cedures. The failure of teachers making 
any techniques work successfully usually 
arises at the difficult passages or phrases 
in a selection; those involving modulation 
or modern harmonic structures. If stu 
dents are taught to recognize the differ 
ence (by ear and by sight) between whole 
steps and half steps, they can then begin 
to analyze their melodic lines and dis 
cover for themselves the pitch changes 
involved in the difficult phrases at hand 
The use of the number system for read 
ing music seems to adapt itself well to the 
improvement of an individual's ability to 
thoroughly comprehend pitch changes 

Reading a selection with all parts by 
numbers or syllables, as you would sing 
it with the words, invariably makes stu 
dents more alert to their pitch changes 
in relation to the sound of the other parts 
By all means, have them carry out this 
technique without the help of the piano 
Singers can learn to read the vocal score 
if they are made to do so 

It is difficult to work with a student's 
voice for tone, quality, and timbre, if he 
does not have the assurance that comes 
with really knowing where to make the 
voice move on interval and chromatic 
passages in the vocal score. It is easy 
to check a group’s sight-reading ability 
by simply starting a new selection with 
words and letting them go as far as they 
can without stopping for corrections. If 
they have the self-confidence that comes 
with having worked out proper tech- 
niques, it is a fairly easy matter to ex 
pect tone quality to come at an early 
stage. 

—Fitoyo HeypENBURG 

Reprinted from the February 1960 issue 
of the Michigan Music Educator of the 
Michigan Music Educators Association 


Beginning School Orchestra 


ERE are some thoughts on the be- 
H ginning school orchestra and the 
materials for same 

First of all it is to be strongly sug 
gested that considerable time be spent 
rehearsing just the strings, no matter 
how few, of the beginning orchestra. In 
fact, if possible, they should be sep 
arated from the winds and percussion for 
quite some time; that is, until they begin 
to sound like a string choir with nice 
intonation, blend, and balance. You may 
think this will never happen but if you 
persist with patience, insisting on proper 
intonation, it will in time. Working with 
beginning strings is not unlike working 
with a beginning choral group as far as 
blend and intonation are concerned. (By 
“beginning strings” we mean _ students 
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who have had one or two years of good 
instruction. ) 


Only when the string choir sounds 
right should a few winds and perhaps 
a percussion or two be added. As to 
using a piano, I do not object to using 
one with the beginning strings. Remem 
ber that “a cappella” string playing is a 
more advanced art and it will come along 


in time 
+ 


Personally, I do not worry about start 
ing violas at too tender an age, preferring 
to wait until I have lots of capable violin 
players and then train many to double 
on the viola. This need not be a difficult 
task at all. So, at the early stages, we'll 
use 3rd violin as a substitute for viola 

As to materials, here are a few that | 
like for beginning orchestras 
Concert for Orchestra—Philip Gordon, 
pub. Bourne (certain selections ) 

Our Jumor Symphony—Lorrain Watters, 
pub Fischer 
Orchestral Transcriptions—arr. Weaver, 
pub. Mills (certain selections ) 
Presser Youth Orchestra Foli Wat 
ters, pub. Presser 
The Williams Orchestra Series—arr 
Alec Rowley, pub. Mills 

Donatp § March [ Editorial 
Vote: Mr. March is supervisor of in 
strumental music, Newton Public Schools, 
West Newton, Massachusetts. ] 

Reprinted from the Winter, 1960 Musi: 
Vews of the Massachusetts Music Edu 
cators Association 


The internationally celebrated conductor WILFRID PELLETIER, co-founder of the 
MONTREAL SYMPHONY and director of its “Youth Concerts,” rehearses the 
orchestra with his NORELCO tape recorder close at hand. For many seasons, 
Mr. PELLETIER was the congenial conductor of the N. Y. PHILHARMONIC “Young 
People’s Concerts,” the METROPOLITAN OPERA and the METROPOLITAN OPERA 
AUDITIONS OF THE AIR. A familiar figure in the field of music education, he estab- 
lished, and continues to serve, as director of the CONSERVATOIRE de MUSIQUE et 
d’ART DRAMATIQUE of the Province of Quebec. According to the Maestro, “When 
it comes to teaching music, words alone are never enough. Successful communica- 
tion between teacher and student depends, in large measure, upon the student’s 
ability to accurately hear his own efforts. I have found that the superb “mirror 
image” provided by my NORELCO ‘Continental’ Tape Recorder is my guarantee of 
optimum communication, and thereby the student’s guarantee of progress.” The 
NoreELco ‘Continental’ is a product of North American Philips Co., Inc., High 
Fidelity Products Division, Dpt.1AA-10, 230 Duffy Avenue, Hicksville, L. I., N. Y. 








Journal of Research in Music Education 


gazF 


A scholarly journal reporting the results of research of a philosophical, 
historical or scientific nature relative to instruction in music. 

Single copies $2.00; two issue subscription $3.75. Subscription and mem- 
bership in the Society for Research in Music Education are included with 


Special Active and Life Membership in the Music Educators’ National 


Conference. Fall issue (Volume VIII, Number 2) now in preparation. 


Music Educators National Conference, 1201 Sixteenth St. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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write or phone your nearest MOORE office—ask for catalog F2 


E. R. MOORE CO. 
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The University of 


Rochester 


EASTMAN 


School of Music 
HOWARD HANSON 


Director 
ALLEN L. McHOSE 


Director of the Summer Session 
—————g—___—— 


TRAINING YOUNG MUSICIANS 
FOR PROFESSIONAL CAREERS 
The attention of high school 
seniors is invited to Bachelor of 
Music degree programs in Ap 
plied Music, Public School Mu- 
sic. Theory, Composition, and 
History of Music offered to 
pianists, organists, singers, or- 
chestra and band instrumental- 


sts 


Graduate study is offered in Re- 
searc h and Professional Studies. 


Artist faculty. Ensemble expe- 
rience in the Philharmonia Or- 
chestra, Eastman Symphony Or- 
chestra, Wind Ensemble, Sym- 
phony Band, Chorus, Eastman 
Singers, and Opera Department. 
Practice tea¢ hing in the Roches- 
ter public schools (one year for 
the Instrumental Supervisor's 
course or combination major 
course; two years for the Gen 
eral Supervisor's course). Resi- 


cle nce Halls 


Applications for degree study 
beginning in June or in Septem- 
ber 1961 will be considered 
after October 1. Early applica 
tion is advisable. Degree appli- 
cations for Summer Session must 
he completed prior to May | 


For information write 
EDWARD H. EASLEY, 


Director of Admissions 


EASTMAN 


School of Music 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 











The Young Composers Project in Elkhart 


Robert Washburn 


[The author of this article, Robert 
Washburn, was one of the twelve com- 
posers-in-residence under the Ford Foun- 
dation project which attracted much 
attention during the 1959-1960 school 
year. This article, and the comments by 
William Gowdy which follow, have been 
extracted from June 1960 Indiana Musi- 
cator, official periodical of the Indiana 
Music Educators Association.] 


N INTRODUCING the program which was 
| to place twelve young American com- 
posers in secondary school systems 
throughout the United States last year, 
Howard Hanson, president of the Na 
tional Music Council, which administered 
the grant from the Ford Foundation, said, 
“There is a great wealth of musical talent 
in the United States but too few of our 
young composers are given the challenge 
and opportunity of establishing themselves 
in communities which value their abilities 
as composers. By finding school systems 
which are eager to have composers write 
directly for their students, we hope to 
encourage composers, to enrich the mu 
sical life of communities, and to expand 
the repertory of secondary school music 
throughout the United States.” 


+ 


My own experiences since coming to 
Elkhart last September have been such 
that I am led to believe the aims as set 
forth by Mr. Hanson have been well 
achieved. From the personal standpoint 
of the composer, the most valuable aspects 
of the program have been the opportunity 
to devote himself exclusively to compos 
ing for one year, the many enthusiastic 
performances provided by the talented 
students and capable music directors 
which provide a chance for the composer 
to hear and learn directly, the response 
and comments of an interested audience 
which further stimulate creative work, 
and the interest in the project and the 
composers which has developed on a na 
tional scale on the part ef music educa 
tors, publishers, and others concerned 
with musical life today 


+ 


The opportunity of having a full year 
to do nothing but compose is a luxury 
unknown even to the most celebrated and 
successful composers. As is well known 
to all, the financial rewards to composers 
(with the exception of those involved in 
writing Broadway shows, movie music 
and pop tunes) are not sufficient to pro 
vide a living wage, particularly when a 
family is involved, and all composers pro 
vide their income by teaching, perform- 
ing or even non-musical jobs. These in 
themselves can be very stimulating and 
rewarding but usually leave little time 
and energy for composing. By providing 


this year of freedom from the necessity 
of having to have a full-time job, the 
Ford Foundation has made it possible for 
the composers to write a great deal more 
than they ordinarily would and to give 
their best energies to composing. 

The prospect of an immediate rehearsal 
and performance has been very stimulat- 
ing and helpful. The composer can learn a 
great deal about practical problems in 
orchestration, choral writing, etc., by 
hearing the rehearsals of his works, and 
he also has an opportunity to observe the 
reactions of the performers to various 
musical techniques and devices. He learns 
that some are more successful than others. 
[The suggestions and comments of the 
school music directors, based on many 
years of practical experience, are very 
valuable to the composer. It has been 
gratifying to observe that young people 
are quick to accept the so-called dis- 
sonances common to most contemporary 
music, and feel that it is an idiom which 
comes naturally to them 


+ 


\long with the response of the student 
groups, the response of concert audiences 
has been interesting to observe. I believe 
the element of having the composer pres- 
ent has played some part in this, and the 
idea of a performance of music by a 
locally known composer by school and 
community and civic music groups seems 
to be a very healthy idea. This gives the 
music a _ persqn-to-person relationship 
rather than the usual abstract and imper- 
sonal atmosphere. The audiences in Elk- 
hart have shown an interest in and aware- 
ness of contemporary music which I 
believe has been heightened by the pres 
ent project. 

On a larger scale, the program seems 
to be aiding in the accomplishment of 
two very important objectives. It is focus 
ing the interest and attention of music 
educators, publishers, and musical audi- 
ences to the music of today which will 
inevitably become part of our culture and 
which will not profit from a lag of 
twenty-five to fifty years. It is also caus- 
ing composers to become aware of the 
great body of performers and future audi- 
ences who are receptive to contemporary 
music and which at pyesent is functioning 
in the public schools of our country. 

The opportunity to work with the fine 
musical groups in Elkhart has been a 
very rewarding experience and the co- 
operation of William Gowdy and John 
Davies, choral and instrumental directors, 
has been very significant in making the 
year a great personal satisfaction. At the 
hands of such musical directors, with 
their excellent high school groups, the 
Ford Foundation program has shown 
that young people can work with con- 
temporary music with a high degree of 
success and that the music can benefit 
greatly from the enthusiasm of these 
people. 
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The Elkhart Opinien 


[Also excerpted from the June 1960 
Indiana Musicator are the following para- 
graphs reflecting the local response to the 
composer-tn-residence project in Elkhart. 
Author is William Gowdy, director of 
choral music in Elkhart High School.]| 


The first half of the two-year program 
for young composers, sponsored by the 
Ford Foundation and the National Music 
Council, has been completed. The main 
purpose was to afford each of the promis 
ing twelve young composers an oppor- 
tunity to write music for the school 
groups in the community to which he was 
assigned, without having any other time- 
consuming obligations 

Here at Elkhart, the program has 
stimulated interest in performances of 
contemporary music by community music 
groups as well as by the high school 
choirs, band, and orchestra, and a city 
wide elementary school chorus 

Composer Robert Washburn’s enthu 
siasm has been one of the important fac 
tors in the success of this project in Elk 
hart. That he has been most active in the 
musical life of our community is evident 
in the number of organizations that have 
availed themselves of the opportunity to 
hear and discuss contemporary music with 
him 

Mr. Davies, our instrumental director, 
and I are most enthusiastic about the ten 
original works written by our resident 
composer in Elkhart. We have, or will 
have, featured one or more of his works 
on each major concert. Other of his works 
have been performed during the year by 
our Elkhart Symphony Orchestra and 
Municipal Band. The Oklahoma City 
Symphony Orchestra has performed his 
Symphony No. 1 on the Mutual radio net 
work 

+ 

Our reluctance in giving up Robert 
Washburn at the end of the school year 
is lessened by the knowledge that in Sep 
tember we welcome William Thompson 
of Alpine, Texas, who will be with us 
during the school year, again under the 
auspices of the Ford Foundation and Na 
tional Music Council 

At the recent MENC meeting in Atlan 
tic City there was a surge of ‘interest in 
the work these young men have done, and 
for the project in general. The need for 
a plan for having their works reproduced 
and available to other interested schools 
has frequently been mentioned by com 
posers at these meetings. Since the proj- 
ect is so new, it will take some time to 
work out all the details 

rhe interest and enthusiasm of our staff 
for the young composers’ project has been 
equalled by that of our school adminis 
trators, teachers, and students. We con 
sider ourselves most fortunate to have 
been selected as a participant in this 
worth-while experiment 


[Editorial note: The Ford Foundation 
project of the National Music Council 
is being continued during the 1960-1961 
school year. Additional information con 
cerning the project beyond the forth 
coming school year will be announced in 
an early issue of the Music Epucators 
JOURNAL. |] 
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TTHACA COLLEGE 


School of Music 


Ithaca, New York 


Craig McHenry, Dean 


ANNOUNCES 


A Resident Faculty String Quartet 
(The Ithaca String Quartet will accept a limited 
number of engagements for the Academic year 1960-61) 


A Three-year Diploma Program exclusively in Music 


Audition dates for 1961 Entrance: 
New York City: Nov. 19-20, Jan. 21-22 (1961), Apr. 15-16 
Ithaca: Dec. 3-4, March 4-5 (1961), April 22-23 


Programs leading to the degrees: 
Bachelor of Science (Music Education) 
Bachelor of Music (Applied Music and Theory) 
Bachelor of Fine Arts (Music-Drama-TV-Liberal Arts) 


For catalogs and details write to: DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 











1418 LAKE ST. 


BOOKS »» BA ETEULLIR evanston, 


Band Music Guide lists over 15,000 titles, giving composer-arranger, 


publisher, copyright date, and coding as to type of music; hard 
os $8.50 


covers aoe “ 7 amen eo <= = - - 


Music Instruments provides descriptions, prices, brand names, and 


addresses of manufacturers of 175 trumpets, 151 trombones, 225 


clarinets, etc., etc.; 133 pages i 4 : ; =e $2.00 


The Show Band by Al G. Wright is a sourcebook of over 1,000 ideas, 
shows, and tunes for the marching band; 133 pages $3.00 


Oboe Reeds by Bob Mayer and Traugott Rohner describes and illus- 
trates every step involved in making a good reed; 54 pages, spiral 
$3.50 


os 


binding : Bat AS 
Wry Notes is a collection of 100 cartoons about music and musicians. 
A book of musical fun; 64 pages ; _$1.50 
Precision Marching by Julian Opsahl teaches the fundamentals of 


marching. It analyzes and illustrates 44 different steps; 54 pages_$1.50 


Marching Band Maneuvers by Richard Schilling is concerned with 
the ingredients of successful band shows with a theme; 64 pages. $2.00 





BOX 8156 PORTLAND 7, OREGON 
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PEABODY CONSERVATORY 
COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


instructions in all branches of music for the beginner or advanced student. B. Mus., 
M. Mus., Artist Diploma, and Teacher's Certificate. Prepares for professional careers 
in composition, teaching, sacred music, public school music. Scholarships. Dormitory 
facilities for men and women. Member of the National Association of Schools of 
Music and of the Middle States Association. Catalog. 


PETER MENNIN, Director, 11 East Mt. Vernon Place, Baltimore 2, Md. 








A Distinctive Program of Musical Training 


ot 


David R. Robertson, Director 


Information available 
from 


William A. Richardson, Office of Admissions 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 


The Conservatory of Music 








THE MANNES COLLEGE of MUSIC 


Forty-Third Year 
Offering courses leading to the 


Bachelor of Science Degree 
Diploma and Post-Graduate Diploma 


Adult Extension Division 


Preparatory Department 
For information write: Registrar, 157 East 74 St., New York 21, N.Y. 











MATERIALS FOR 
Miscellaneous Instrumental Ensembles 


(Not Standard Combinations) 
PREPARED BY THE MENC COMMITTEE ON 


Literature and Interpretation 
of 
Music for Instramental Ensembles 


George Waln, Chairman 
$2.00 
MUSIC EDUCATORS NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. Washington 6, D.C. 





Montana 
State 
University 


SCHOOL 
OF 
FINE ARTS 


Luther A. Richman, Bean 


MISSOULA, 
MONTANA 





Bachelor and 
Master of Music 
Degrees 





For information regarding 
scholarships, graduate as- 
sistantships, and courses of 
study, write to: Dean 
Luther A. Richman, School 
of Fine Arts, Montana State 
University, Missoula, Mon- 
tana. 








CARNEGIE 
al college of 
FINE ARTS 


Uv INSTRUMENTATION 

v VOICE - COMPOSITION 

3 MUSIC EDUCATION 
BFA and MFA degrees 


catalog a4 Camegie Institute of Technology 


Scheniey Park, Pittsburgh 13, Pa 








FOR SALE: 165 UNIVERSITY-SIZE UNIFORMS 
SUITABLE FOR LARGE HIGH SCHOOL 


Uniform consists of red d. b. coat, white trou 
sers, and red cap. Other accessories available 
All in good condition. Sample furnished on re- 
quest. Will sell all or part. 


For further details, write 


C. J. Black, purchasing agent 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY, BLOOMINGTON, INDIANA 
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College Band Directors National Association 


BIENNIAL CONVENTION 
December 16-17, 1960, Chicago, Illinois 


HE ELEVENTH National Conference of the College Band 
Directors National Association will be held at the Con- 
rad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, from Friday, Decem- 

ber 16 through Saturday afternoon, December 17, 1960. The 

theme of the Convention is to be instrumentation for 
bands, according to CBDNA president, James Neilson 
of Oklahoma City University 

First and the 
Thursday, December 15, 


major 
college 
board of directors 
will precede the 
CBDNA member 
committee on the opening 
Band 
discussion at the 


registrations meeting on 
formal opening of the 
attend the meeting of 
Thursday night. Pro 
National 


steering 


conference. Any may 


the steering 


posals concerning College Directors Associa 


tion may be made for committee 


meeting by contacting CBDNA vice-president, Frank Piersol, 


lowa State University, Ames, lowa 
President Neilson, in announcing preliminary plans for the 
program whicl great 


promises to be of significance to all 


bandsmen, indicated that outstanding events would include 

College Band Instrumentation. Two general sessions will be 
devoted to proposing and settling on an instrumentation for the 
college band, its division into choirs and sections, its numerical 
strength, the possibility of suggesting instrumentation for both 
large and smaller bands, and the distribution of parts in sym 
phonic copies as a publisher's service. CBDNA honorary life 
William D 
will preside at both sessions, and panels will include composers 
who have demonstrated their interest in band through writing 
for it—Paul Morton Gould, Philip Lang, and Al 
Reed. Ralph Satz, Arthur A. Hauser, and Benjamin V. Grasso, 
representing the publishers, together with outstanding CBDNA 
members will complete the distinguished panel 


president Revelli of the University of Michigan, 


Creston, 


Reading of New Music. The Northwestern University Con 
cert Band, John Paynter, conductor, will be featured when a 
reading is given of new music selected by the Committee on 
Original Music for Band, headed by William Schaefer of the 
University of Southern California. According to CBDNA Pres- 
ident Neilson, “Our divisional meetings have produced some 
ot the best music ever written for band.” 

Saxophone Concerto Premiere. Sigurd Rascher and his 
daughter Karen will be soloists with the Northwestern Uni- 
versity Concert Band in the premiere performance of William 
Latham’s Concerto Grosso for saxophones and band 
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, 
2 ee 


Conrad Hilton Hotel 


Marching Band Session. A network TV producer, a well- 
known athletic director, and two band directors will form a 
discuss CBDNA'’s responsibilities in the marching 

Chairman will be Vincent R. DiNino of the Uni- 
Austin 


panel to 
band area 
versity ot Texas, 
Intonation will be the subject of a lecture and demonstration 
y Everett Gates, Eastman School of Music, at a general ses- 
sion. This will be an elaboration of the highly successful dem- 
onstration Mr. Gates gave at the MENC’Biennial Convention 
Atlantic City in March 1960 


} 


Band Music and Transcriptions approved by the College 
Band Directors National Association will be distributed. Under 
the chairmanship of Karl Holvik, Iowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls, the continuing committee will provide the new 
listing, and present a report to keep members up to date and 
vell-informed on new band music. 

Activities to honor A. A. Harding, deceased honorary life 

¥§ CBDNA, will be reported on by Clarence Sawhill, 
University of California at Los Angeles, who is chairman of 
organized to pay suitable tribute to Mr. Harding. 


president 
the committee 


\ complete program schedule and hotel accommodation res- 
ervation forms will be mailed to members later in September. 

Current CBDNA officers include: president, James Neilson, 
Oklahoma City University; vice-president, Frank A. Piersol, 
lowa State University, Ames, lowa; secretary-treasurer, 
Charles Minelli, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. William D. 
Revelli, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, is honorary life 
president. 

Division chairmen are: Southwestern—Dana N. Peitersen, 
Colorado State University, Fort Collins, Colorado; North Cen- 
tral—Karl M. Holvik, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls, lowa; Northwest—Jay L. Slaughter, Ricks College, Rex- 
burg, Idaho; Western—Ralph Laycock, Brigham Young Uni- 
versity, Provo, Utah; Eastern—Keith Wilson, Yale University, 
New Haven, Connecticut; Southern—Robert Lovett, Clemson 
College, Clemson, South Carolina. 

Music Educators National Conference is again cooperating 
with CBDNA, an MENC associated organization, in every way 
possible. Additional information can also be obtained from 
MENC headquarters, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C 
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f A COMPLETE TEXT ; 


FOR ALL GENERAL i 
MUSIC CLASSES 


A 
BASIC 
COURSE 
in 
MUSIC 
by 
HY RENSIN 


BUILDING A BACKGROUND 
FOR THE GREATER ENJOYMENT 
OF MUSIC 


THE GREAT COMPOSERS 
AND THEIR MASTERWORKS 


” 
64 Pages—8'/: x 11 


Profusely illustrated with charts—pic- 
tures of musicians and musical instru- 
ments. Suggested composers concerts 
—songs to sing. Numerous work 
sheets on notation—musical instru- 
ments—styles ond periods of music 
—opera, etc. 


PRICE $1.00 


PRICE $4.00 


Write For Literature 


EDWIN H. MORRIS & COMPANY INC 
1 West 54th Street - New York 19 N.Y 
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Amahl and the Night Visitors 


Menottis Wondrous Legacy to Music Education 


‘\ACH YEAR school music teachers all 

-4 over America face the enormous 
task of trying to help young people be- 
come excited about the magnificent world 
of opera. Opera: a union of the finest 
elements of art that man has produced 
music, drama, stagecraft, and painting 
On paper it appears so simple. Just 
put on a recording of an opera and the 
beauty of the music will speak for itself. 
Very good. What opera? Let's select 
Verdi's Aida as an example. The music is 
melodic, the story filled with adventure 
There is only one difficult problem. The 
opera is sung in a foreign language. Al 
though not an insurmountable problem, it 
remains a thorn in your side every time a 
student calls out, “Why don't you play 
something in English?” 

Because of this resentment other bar- 
riers arise. American children, deluged by 
the echo chamber “no voice” singers on 
radio and TV become extremely annoyed 
at the full sound of a soprano, or a tenor 
singing all the way up to a “high C.” To 
the inexperienced listener these are un- 
natural, affected, pretentious sounds. But 
let’s not take this too seriously. The story 
line is most important in maintaining in- 
terest. And because the child does not un- 
derstand what is being sung his resent- 
ment and ultimate indifference to opera 
grows. The presentation of an opera in 
class must be overwhelmingly interesting 
at the first listening to insure the success 
of the lesson. Gian Carlo Menotti’s Amahl 
and the Night Visitors is a gold mine of 
motivation for just this purpose 


+. 


The libretto is in English and contains 
a superb drama. A child is the leading 
figure, and every student is able to iden- 
tify with him psychologically. The dia- 
logue is the natural conversation of a boy 
and his mother. The narrative reaches as 
many peaks and climaxes as any com- 
mercial radio or TV show, since indeed, 
it was written for TV. The music is en- 
thralling. It is fresh, modern in harmonic 
concept, beautifully orchestrated and 
above all, melodious. The recording on 
the market at present is outstandingly 
good in every aspect 


Ii the opera is taught prior to the 
Christmas season the most marvelous 
educational situation comes into play. We 
know that what we teach in the classroom 
becomes an integral part of the child's 
life when it is carried over to the home 
voluntarily and enthusiastically. Each 
year NBC-TV presents Amahil on video 
tape employing the same performers to be 
found in the current recording. What a 
magnificent culmination to the study of 
this opera when the teacher is able to 
recommend to the class, “Now you may 
see the actual performance on TV at the 
following time and date 


+ 


At my school our music staff has real 
ized the tremendous potential in the study 
of Amahl. We purchased libretti for the 
use of each student in class. With my own 
groups I provide a little background on 
Gian Carlo Menotti by playing a recorded 
interview of Menotti on the radio. This 
gives a “live” aura to the whole subject 
of composers. We are constantly reminded 
by the children that, “all these composers 
are dead, and lived miserable lives.” I am 
always gratified, therefore, to relate of the 
successful Menotti who was also fortunate 
in being born into a well-to-do family 
Further, the children are told how Amahl 
came to be written. 

A libretto is given to each student, and 
volunteers are called for to act it out as 
a radio script. We are never lacking in 
student response. As many as possible, on 
a rotating basis, are given an opportunity 
to take part. The whole class is involved 
in the reading of the choruses as choral 
reading. I try to guide them in rhythmic 
reading from the actual score even though 
they have not as yet heard the music. 
After the completion of the drama which 
takes at least a period or two we proceed 
to the recorded opera. 

Each child returns to the beginning of 
the libretto (a term with which he has 
first hand experience), the lights are low- 
ered, and the recorded “curtain” rises 

The results are fantastic. It is almost 
unbelievable but children of 12, 13, and 
14, the “restless insecure” age, sit mes 
merized, entranced, overwhelmed and in 
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every word, every 
I am not only 


love with every note, 
nuance of the recording 
referring to the musical children, the 
scholars, or the “cooperative” students. 
Every child of the 200 or more I teach in 
individual classes of 30 to 35 sits through 
the whole period in rapt attention. Only 
the sound of the turning pages of the 
libretto is heard; and even that is done 
in a gentle, quiet way contrasted with the 
usual brusqueness of the adolescent. This 
is my seventeenth year of teaching and 
never have I seen a unit of study to com- 
pare with this one. It is a teacher’s dream 
The opera takes a little more than one 
period to play and on the day following 
the initial presentation the children file in, 
the experience of the day before still vivid 
in their minds, and they quickly ask, “Can 
imahl? 


we hear the rest ot 


+ 


At the completion of the activity there 
a doubt in my mind that out of 
students, two hundred are 


is never 
two hundred 
with this musi 
These children come 
sorts of home backgrounds, religions, and 
all strata of cultural environment. They 
have been pounded daily by rock ’n’ roll 
and in one satisfying experience they have 
| 


formed a kinship with classical music of 
’ 


the highest order. A whole new world en 


experience. It is 
from all 


, 
in iove 
incredible 


folds before them 
Now that their 
we proceed to develop their insight and 
We reread 
that 
wrote 


hearts have been won 
technical knowledge of opera 
the libretto carefully and discover 
Mr. Menotti is unique in that he 
and the words to this love 
ly opera. We discuss the stage directions 
to make drawings of 
all become acquainted 
of the 
repeated listening, to 
lassifications of each 


both the music 


Children volunteer 
the stage set and we 
with the problems 
We are able, upon 
identify the voice < 
member of the cast A 


scenic de signer 


mezzo soprano, 


heretofore “unnatural,” becomes accept 


able and admired since it is the voice of 
very 


adolescent The 


important person in 
purpose ol 


the mother; a 
the life of ar 
preludes and overtures in setting the mood 
is brought out. Ensemble singing is beau 
tifully demonstrated in the lush harmonies 
of the Three Kings. Numerous examples 
of arias are evident. But most of all, to 
the child, the 


leading 1 le is « 


wonder of a young boy 


having the »verwhelmingly 
important in self identification 
not be when 
the intrins« 
Opera 


This can 
analyzing 
particular 


stressed enough 


merit of this 


+ 


on to find out what a cappella 
through _ the 
Shepherds’ Chorus. The 
libretto and the 
with the problems of the 
choreographer (a word they wouldn't 
even attempt to pronounce, let alone ask 
its meaning ) 

We proceed through the opera in 
minute detail. For a seven or 
eight sessions students listen and absorb 
Now comes our golden opportunity in 
being able to relate class study to home 
activity. I have always believed that train- 
ing young, intelligent people to write com- 
ments on what they see on TV or hear 


We go 


singing means wonderful 
example of the 
dance is described in the 


children meet 


series of 
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The 
Autoharp 


Trade Mark Reg 


WRITE FOR 
A Brochure describing 
the uses of the 
AUTOHARP 
in Kindergarten and 
Elementary Schools 


A set of BRAILLE chord labels 
available upon request 


Manufactured By 


Oscar Schmict-International, Inc. 
87 Ferry St., Jersey City 7, N.J. 











New Octaves and very 


NOT JUST ANOTHER LIST 
Check immediately the numbers thal seom suitable. 


SAB 5518 
SSAA 329 
TTBB-A-C 411 


Glory to God in the 
Gloria! Sing Gloria! 
Angels We Have Heard 


SATB-Div 875 O Lovely Christmas Rose 


SATB-Div 1798 
SATB-A-C 1405 
SATB-A-Cap. 1793 
SATB-A-C 1794 The Good Old Way 
SATB-A-Cap 1796 In Thee, 
SATB-A-C 1797 Holy Art Thou 
SATB 645 Stars and States 
SATB 874 Thou Lovedst Me 
SATB-A- ) 872 
SATB-A-Cap. 1177 
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on radio, is of prime importance. Each 
student is asked to write and mail a letter 
of criticism—good, bad, or indifferent, on 
the TV presentation of Amahl. A copy 
of what they write is handed in to me. 
rhe first time I gave such an assignment 
the students considered it sheer audacity, 
and some were in fear of reprisal by the 
station if their comments were not com- 
l After having written “cri- 


tiques” on a number of broadcasts it has 
become a favored assignment 

For myself and for all the children in 
America may I take a line from Mr. 
Menotti’s libretto and say to him, “Thank 
you, thank you, thank you kindly, 
thank you, thank you.” 

-Jason NorMAN Baucu, 1473 Whale- 
neck Road, Merrick, Long Island, New 
York 





Key to Junior High School Choral Teaching 


ATTENTION is being given to 

aching of singing at the junior 

level. Choral teachers are aware 

interest in singing is either sustained 

in the junior high school, and if 

i is destroyed at this level, it is 
very difficult to revive at a later age 

Fundamentally the answer is simple 

No choral music program can really suc- 

| in junior high school without an ex- 

nt teacher. Teaching students of this 

age admittedly difficult. It should not, 

however, be presented or described as an 

ignment so difficult that few teachers 


issig 


el prepared musically or psychologically 
attempt it 
or high school students lke to 

ey are willing and enthusiastic 
teacher creates the proper atmos- 
Although it is difficult to be spe- 
there are definite requisites that an 
ive junior high school choral teacher 


possesses 


Let's create an ideal junior high teacher 
and call him Mr. Anderson. What char- 
acteristics does Mr. Anderson have? 

He a good musician with the talent 
and musical background necessary to 
produce good music with the “rawest”’ 

raw vocal material 

He thoroughly understands adolescents, 
their characteristics, and their interests 
He has an imaginative personality. 

He is interested in making music a vital 
part of the lives of boys and girls 
Examined as a whole, these are the 
haracteristics of a teacher who has ex- 

perienced and understands good music 

At the same time he is wise enough to 
ijust these ideals to practical teaching 

and accept 

are. Mr 
velopment of musical taste comes from 

1 refinement of the attitudes of the in- 

dividuals within the group. And he knows 

that in most cases new insights concern- 


oung boys and girls as they 
Anderson realizes that the de- 


ing music must come from him 

Anderson recognizes that the 

igh student basically resents the 

that does not give him an oppor 

to learn. One underlying reason 

or the junior high 

choral classes is that they offer the stu- 

dent little in the way of tangible values 

\n opportunity for entertainment alone is 

not enough to attract students over an 

extended period of time, nor does it 

justify the existence of choral music in 
the junior high curriculum. 


failure of many 


Mr. Anderson believes that music be- 
comes much more meaningful and enjoy- 


able to students if they are given the 
basic tools with which to try and under- 
stand it. Consequently the basic elements 
of music—melody, rhythm, emotion, har 
mony, form—are continually being related 
to the choral materials sung. Each com 
ponent has a real contribution to make 
to any music that the student might sing, 
play, or hear. 

Mr. Anderson does not accomplish this 
objective by means of lectures but 
through class discussion. He leads his 
students to spirited, continual, and honest 
study. He believes that discussion, utiliz 
ing his technique of answering a ques 
tion with a question, holds an important 
place within the choral 
Through it Mr. Anderson gains the op 
portunity to know his students and their 
thinking. He gets them to think intelli 
gently about music. He does not concen 


rehearsal 


trate on teaching songs alon 

In such a class the individual student 
profits more; at the same time, the entire 
group benefits from the knowledge and 
skill of individuals as they develop mu 
sically. 

Mr. Anderson’s concept instruction 
also holds true in singing. He believes 
that adolescents can be taught to sing 
artistically. He chooses literature that 
will mean rewarding achievement to him 
and his students. Mr. Anderson explains 
the basic complexities associated with 
the changing voice in terms his students 
can understand. He encourages boys and 
girls to continue their singing while this 
change is taking place rather than to be 
embarrassed and silent because of it. In 
this way he builds confidence and makes 
the practice of singing alone acceptable 
Thus Mr. Anderson knows individual 
voices intimately and is in a stronger 
position to give assistance and encourage 
ment. 

Because he is aware of the individual 
voices in his choral groups, Mr. Ander 
son now can fit materials to the voices 
he has available. Singing alone and voice 
classification occur in some degree in each 
of Mr consequently, 
he is not dependent upon periodic formal 
voice testing. This practice points out 
the obvious differences between individ- 
ual voices and makes apparent to each 
student that part singing is based upon 
physical necessity. 


Anderson's classes; 


Once the student is aware of Mr. An- 
derson’s interest in him individually, his 
motivation and attentiveness increase— 
his individuality is developed even though 
he is in a group. Mr. Anderson's ap- 
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proach is both flexible and encouraging, 
and the individual attention he gives 
brings positive results 

Mr. Anderson creates much interest 
within his choral rehearsal. The music 
he uses fits the voices, interests, and abil- 
ities of his students. His knowledge of 
music subject matter and his ability to 
share it is respected. Glass periods move 
along rapidly, encompassing good music, 
discussion, and the opportunity for indi- 
vidual participation rather than follow- 
ing one established pattern of procedure 
Students respond to Mr. Anderson's sin 
cerity and share with him an awareness 
that what the doing together is im 


+ 


lo all this Mr. Anderson adds another 
most important factor—his ability to im 
terpret and make music live. He has at 
appreciation for various styles of musik drumheads 
and utilizes the full meaning of the texts 
From the text he often draws parallels 
to his students’ personal experiences, thus 
adding to their understanding of iat - i. es >See 
I and how it applies u LEADING THE FIELD 
rough the text he can 
also illustr » integral nature of 


‘ 


phrasing, dynamics, emotion, and nota 





whicl binder a less imaginative 
teacher ar ~en taught as isolated mu 
sical factors. Perhaps above all, Mr. An 
derson is able to communicate to his stu 


is own real love and enjoyment ot 





participation in choral musi 
e key t mior high scl 
Mr. Anderson! A 
: - + y rr 
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present Hindemith’s Let's Build a Town. 
These are good works which can be per- 
formed by school groups. True, it means 
pushing back the frontier of the nineteenth 
century Romantic music to the Baroque 
era, or advancing to some different con- 
cepts of elementary music education, but 
this is the teacher's responsibility. 

In selecting music for study, many 
teachers ask themselves, “Is this music 
easy enough to perform?” Actually, they 
should look to see if the music will be of 
value to the children, and whether it is 
of good quality. Students have to be ex- 
posed to good materials and told why they 
are good if good taste is to be developed. 
Of course, this all comes back to the fact 
that the teacher’s outlook must be broad 
enough to know what music to presert 
to his groups. If the teacher is limited in 
his tastes, the pupil’s responses will like- 
wise be limited 
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Teacher improvement does not neces 
sarily mean obtaining more degrees. This 
is not always feasible or possible. It is 
possible to read, to listen to new music 
on recordings or FM broadcasts. It is 
possible to examine music on approval 
from publishers. Good university or public 
libraries are available nearly everywhere 
University extension courses are offered, 
evening colleges run to capacity in many 
cities. Instrumental music instructors can 
gain from studying with experts on the 
individual instruments. Lessons, once a 
month or for a concentrated period in the 
summer, can give new impetus and in- 
formation to be passed along to the chil 
dren. Self-improvement means pupil-im- 
provement 

There are times when the teacher 
knows good literature and is eager to 
plunge into more difficult music. What 
should he do when his pupils lack the 
technical training and ability to perform 
it? This is precisely where the music 
educator comes into his own, and why 
his job is so difficult. This is where we 
teach. It is a slow process, it is difficult, 
time-consuming work which requires in 
finite patience. If a clarinet section in the 
band cannot play well enough, then they 
must be taught to do so. If a chorus 
cannot read or sing in tune, they must be 
taught. I sometimes wonder what some 
of our professional conductors would do 
if they had to face a group of seventy or 
eighty people who could not do what was 
asked of them; if they were faced with 
the prospect of having to teach the organ 
ization. This is a problem which the 
music educator faces every day. It is this 
concept, however, of teaching the un- 
known to students which will ultimately 
reap its reward in the opportunity of the 
teacher to present better material. 

If a teacher is interested only in build 
ing numbers in his organization so that 
he can apply for a bigger or better-paying 
job, his aesthetic rewards will be few 
The gain of the children will be even 
less if they are taught that quality is 
synonymous with large numbers. Many 
administrators unfortunately share this 
fallacious viewpoint 

The successful music educator learns 
early in his teaching career that he must 
stand solidly for what he believes to be 


right. Of course he must remember that 
music is only one part of a many-sided 
education offered to children and can 
easily be pushed out of proportion. This 
would be as harmful to the total school 
program as it would be to over-emphasize 
any other area of the curriculum. How- 
ever, within the proper framework of the 
music program itself, many communities, 
and some administrators, attempt to regu- 
late the program. Regulation may not be 
open and obvious, but it can result in 
the community feeling that the school 
music department exists solely as a free 
entertainment bureau for the various or- 
ganizations in the city. 

Entertainment, concerts, public pres 
entations should all be the result of music 
teaching, not the ultimate goal. The im- 
portant thing is what the child learns, not 
how many times he performs for the Ro 
tary Club. Now I am perfectly aware 
that much of this pressure occurs because, 
in a manner of speaking, these outside 
groups control the purse strings of the 
music department. If a civic group con 
tributes money for public music education 
with the idea that they receive free 
entertainment for it, then perhaps we ar¢ 
better off a little poorer, but with our 
sense of ethical responsibility toward the 
childrei; intact 
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Every music teacher is obligated to see 
that the children he teaches are exposed 
to all forms of good music 
public music teachers 
themselves as vocal, string, band, or elk 
mentary teachers. No one seems inter 
ested in classifying himself simply as a 
musician. It is true that we have turned 
toward specialization in order to do a 
more efficient job of teaching and that 
following a specific line of training will 
better prepare us in our respective fields 
However, this specialization should not 
be allowed to obscure the fact that there 
are many forms of good music, and to the 
serious musician they are all interrelated 

If you are not timid in demanding a 
lot from your students, if you prepare 
yourself thoroughly, present good litera 
ture, and have the courage to see the pro 
gram through, you will ultimately obtain 
the greatest satisfaction and reward that 
can possibly come to a teacher: The 
knowledge that your students have 
profited from their associations with you, 
that through your efforts they have 
learned something to enrich their lives 

—James W. RILEY, supervisor, music 
department, Greenhills Exempted Schools, 
Greenhills, Cincinnati 18, Ohio. 


Too many 


school classify 
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THE DEATH OF HELEN BOSWELL 
brings sadness to the hearts of MEN( 
friends throughout the United States 
scores of whom last saw her at Atlantic 
City last spring, taking an active part 
as usual in the convention of her favorite 
organization. Supervisor of music in the 
Louisville public schools for many years, 
she had been a member of the MENC 
since 1922, was hostess to the Southern 
Conference in 1989, member of the na- 
tional Board of Directors (1939-1941). 

At the time of her death, August 2, 
Miss Boswell was editor of Bluegrass 
Music Notes, official periodical of the 
Kentucky Music Educators Association 
an assignment thoroughly enjoyed and 
served well. 
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The Self-Contained Classroom Teacher 


| = IS a pnrase that is sweeping the 

country and becomes vulnerable to 
serious misinterpretations and 
quences unless studied and analyzed to 
clarify its meaning and to appreciate its 
value in application. 

How far do any of us become “self 
contained?” Are we smart enough to 
comprehend our own limitations and ask 
for help? Sometimes we are and some 
times we are not. Where especially is aid 
needed by the classroom teacher in the 


conse- 


climb to reach goals demanded by her 
responsibilities to children and by the 
various subjects in the school curriculum ? 

Years ago supervision of music was 
started when a wise superintendent of 
schools became conscious of his inability 
to give help to his teachers in certain 
subject areas. Charged with the responsi 
bility of seeing that instruction in all 
subjects was carried on with high stand 
ards of achievement, he suddenly appreci 
ated his incapacity to evaluate such stand 
ards in relation to musik 


+ 


In song singing, for example, could he 
tell whether or not the children were 
really singing in tune, or in four different 
of the 


keys, due to an off-pitch deficiency 


teacher? Because he wasn’t sure, he be 
came deeply concerned about the damag 
ing results accruing from such teaching 
He knew what it would mean to the wel 
fare of hundreds of children if he allowed 
them to be taught to actually sing off-key 

How could he reconcile such a catas 
trophe with his conscience and be respon 
He couldn't and 


the idea of music supervision had its birth 


sible for perpetuating it 


In subsequent years, when the duties of 
the superintendent widened in scope and 
the position of principal was inaugurated 
the same situation prevailed and many of 
the principals were unable to give the 
needed help. Supervision or help by a 
specialist in the field was indeed the 
swer and is the answer even more so 
today, when the values of music in the 
school curriculum have soared to un 


precedented heights 
+ 


leacher-training institutions, operating 
on a limited time schedule, are often un 
able to provide all of the necessary equip 
ment for the teaching of music year after 
year. Therefore teachers arrive in the 
elementary school with limited resources 
in most special-subject areas 
who were trained for high school work 
with no teaching methods in music are 
frequently placed in the elementary field 
where they teach little or no music 

All one has to do is to visit some class- 
rooms, where teachers are on their own 
and find slum conditions in a building 
where the soul should be housed—chil 
dren singing off-key and being well 
grounded in the technique; appreciation 
of music being killed by a failure to sense 
beautiful sounds 

In such a class children are asked to 
match tones to improve their voices and 
“come up to pitch!” while the teacher's 


Teachers 
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co-worker—fear—stands by to finish the 
job of destroying self-confidence, dignity, 
and joy in music. Other children in the 
class add mortification to the victim by 
laughing when the low-singer fails to 
meet the test 

In such a class, the teacher with poor 
credentials in music, sings the same songs 
for weeks and weeks, until she has made 
children hate music. With the aid of an 
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antiquated “Fonograf” she plays scratchy 
recordings of low-standard music brought 
in by the children 

Instead of using music to understand 
and meet the needs of people and to cause 
them to develop into finer individuals 
through one of the most spiritual of life 
enrichments, the course has been directed 
to spots where rays of beneficent sun 
shine have never penetrated 


+ 


This is a severe picture, perhaps, but 
the influence of even one such teacher 
affects the lives of hundreds of children 
and can cause a superintendent and a 
principal to feel ashamed and negligent 
in a major school responsibility 

On the other hand the teacher is cer- 
tainly not entirely to blame for such con- 
ditions. In the elementary school, she has 
many subects to teach and an obligation 
to fulfill in attempting to master each 
one. But only as mastery takes place, can 
she in any sense become “self-contained.” 

How can this mastery take place? Will 
she be privileged to gain it as a co 
partner of a music-consultant, or will she 
be prevented by other schemes which are 
in vogue in many places? 

[wo of the more frequently used meth- 
ods deserve some consideration 

One, there is the school in 
“tuneful-teacher” takes charge of the 
music in several classes. Here there can 
never be any real understanding of the 
hildren or much growth through musi 
limited area of song-singing 
allotment sched 


which a 


beyond the 
curtailed by a strict time 
ule. As to the regular classroom teacher 
seriously handicapped in 
never being able to see the spiritual na 
tures of her own pupils revealed through 


her work is 


music, or thus in many instances have her 
attitude changed more favorably toward 
a child. She never learns how to us« 
music as a therapeutic agent during dif 
ferent times of the day; to correlate it 
with poetry, literature, art, social studies 
science, or to discover it as a starting 
point to destinations in these subjects. 

Two, a special music teacher to teach 
all of the music in the elementary school 
has its drawbacks as well. In this in 
stance pupils are limited by the ideas, 
educationally and musically, of just one 
personality over a period of years 

Such a teacher never sees the child in 
the light of all his strengths, weaknesses, 
personality traits, and background, which 
is necessary if music in the deepe r sense 
can contribute to his growth 


+ 


The only one who has this over-all pic 


ture is the classroom teacher. It is she, 
therefore, who should teach her own mu 
sic, but teach it with the help of a music 
spec ialist 

It is the consultant and co-worker, dur- 
ing frequent visits, (preferably once in 
two weeks) who will know how to meet 
her needs; build up in her feelings of 
security, confidence, and courage; cause 
her to want to present lessons in the 
presence of music educators and other 
visitors; arouse her imagination to ex- 
plore and to create; and inspire her to 
use music as an achiever of one of the 
finest of educational goals. 


Teachers are bursting with ideas music 
educators never even dream of, when 
once the lid of Pandora's box is lifted by 
a master hand. Especially is this true in 
the field of creative dance where children 
respond to music and interpret it through 
physical movement 

The art of appreciation and teaching of 
music is of a highly specialized nature 
ind demands certain knowledge and abil- 
ity beyond the average classroom teach- 
er’s personal control. Its value involves 
far more than the teaching of songs and 
the playing of recorded music done in an 
unpurposeful way with no thought of 
development in mind or continuity of 
growth. Other subjects in the curriculum 
ure not taught in this way and music 
should not be either 

Help will always be needed by an ex 
pert in this subject if “self-contained” can 
be applied with any degree of significance 
to the teacher in a classroom 

Today, even more than formerly, the 
superintendent of schools who loves music 
and appreciates its high function in the 
lives of people will find in the music con 
sultant one of his most valuable 
workers 

The cutting down of expense in this 
area never enters his mind, for he knows 
what constitutes real worth in the over-all 
picture 

rhe enrichment of lives through all the 
great benefits music can offer is a domi 
nant note in his thinking and he plans his 
budget in terms of character education 

He believes, too, that “If thou hast two 
loaves of bread, it is wisdom to sell one, 
and to buy a hyacinth to feed thy soul 
with the other.” 


super- 


Lourse Humpureys. formerly 


wor of must / ssa NV eu Jerse 


TWO SCOUTS from the Central Indiana 
Boy Scout Council Band reflect a pano- 
rama of tents and faces at the Fifth 
National Jubilee Jamboree in Colorado 
Springs. The Boy Scout Jamboree in July 
included Scouts from every state and 
from 28 other free world countries. In 
all, there were 186 bands, drum and bugle 
corps, and small musical groups among 
the more than 56,000 Scouts in the en- 
campment which helped celebrate the 
Fiftieth Anniversary year of the Boy 
Scouts of America. 
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MORE NEWS 





E. ARTHUR HILL, president of the Illi- 
nois Music Educators Association, has 
resigned his position as state supervisor 
of music in Illinois to return to his 
former position as director of music 
education for the Elgin (Illinois) public 
schools. He will continue, however, as 
a consultant with the LIllinois State 
Department of Public Instruction to 
serve the northern area of the state. 


THOMAS S. RICHARDSON has accepted 
an appointment as consultant in music 
education in the department of instruc- 
tional services in the Illinois State De 
partment of Instruction, effective Septem 
ber 1. On leave of absence for a year 
from his position as assistant professor of 
music and assistant to the director of 
musie extension, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Mr. Richardson will retain his 
duties as executive secretary of the 
Illinois Music Educators Association and 
editor of the Jilinois Music Educator. His 
new office addres l {02 State Office 


Building, Springfield, Illinois 


FRANK P. A. BENCRISCUTTO has been 
appointed bandmaster and music depart 
ment instructor at the University of 
Minnesota He recently received the 
doctor of musical art degree from the 
Eastman School of Music 


GALE L. SPERRY, bandmaster of the 
University of Minnesota since 1953, ; 
resigned to join the staff of the 

versity of Southern Florida in Tampa. 


EDITH McCOLLISTER has retired after 


teaching 20 years in California. For the 


past six years she has been supervisor 


of mentary music in the Chula Vista 
City Schools District. Prior to that time 
she had held the same position in the 
Redlands Elementary School District 
Miss McCollister was active in the Cali 
fornia Music Educators Association, and 
had served as state secretary-treasurer. 


MARY RUTH PALMER, who had been 
ill for several years, died in early June. 
A past president of the Indiana Music 
Educators Association, Miss Palmer was 
one of the recently elected officers of 
the American Choral Directors Associa- 

At the time of her death, Miss 

r was secretary-treasurer of IMEA. 
Miss Palmer s well-known to many 
people who have attended past MENC 
conferences through the splendid choral 


groups she presented on several occa 


RUTH DE CESARE, well-known musi 
educator and author of current choral 
piano and foreign language material on 
the elementary level, has been appointed 
to the music faculty of Mills College of 


Education, New York City 


WILLIAM LLOYD ROWLES has retired 
from his position as head of the division 
of music, Eastern Washington College 
of Education, Cheney, Washington, He 
is leaving for Europe where he will 
spend a year. Mr. Rowles has been a 
member of Music Educators National 
Conference continuously since 1930, and 
through his good auspices Eastern Wash 
ington has been a contributing member 
since 1944. 


GEORGE W. LOTZENHISER has been 
samed to succeed William Lloyd Rowles 
as head of the division of music, Eastern 
Washington College of Education, 
Cheney, Washington. Mr. Lotzenhiser 
has most recently been with the school 
of music, University of Arizona, Tucson. 
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MENC AUDIT REPORT, 1959-1960 


Summary of the Report of Audit for the 


‘iseal Year Ending June 30, 1960 





National Conference, Mr 
Company, met with the 
Britton, Karl D. Ernst 
July 1960 Ever since 
office of the MENC in 


HE auptror of the Music Educators 
Phillip Meade of Bisselle, Meade & 
MENC Committee on Finance—Allen P 
>. Wersen, Alex H. Zimmerman—in 
establishment of the national business 
ustomary to provide for an annual audit of the 

For approximately one week during each fiscal 
the headquarters office for the purpose of 


verifying accounts 


it has been 

ar ial records 
year, the auditor is in 
examining rec and 
The following statements as approved by the auditor indicate sour 
ess management of the Music Educators National Conferenc« 
id be noted that the 1959-1960 fiscal year marked the greatest 
membership in the history of the professional organizatior 
17,413; partial men 
343; student members—9,606. The total 
1960 was 34,254 It is gratifying t 
of MENC Federated State units whi 


me mbership 


r 
30, 1960, active members numbered 
fe members 


f June 


reviewed the records of income of 
The percentages 
Membership 

J Mailing Li 

Music Educators 

percentage-wise to the following 

j 44%; National a 

19% ; Music Ed 


t ten year period 
s are as follows 

Advertising—5 

lary budget of the 
ocated 
ership and general 
special publications 

that 
Natior 
MEN( 


Educa 


ognizance of the fact 
the Music Educators 
from the fact that the 
building of the National 
rent-free space 


benefits include 


Balance Sheet 
ASSETS 
General Fund 


On 


Total General Fund 


$i¢ 
10,000 

10,000 
Dues Recei 


Total Assets 


AND RESERVES 


General Fund 
: S Chemenionthons —_ , 12,018.4 


738.0 
164,891.6 
37,477.97 


$215,126.02 
50,944.00 


$266,070.02 


Miscellaneous A 
Operating Reserves 


Add excess of is 


Tetal General Fund 
Reserve for |! Membership Fund 


Total Liabilities and Reserve Funds 
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for the MENC headquarters office (valued at $15,000 per annum), 
maintenance, basic office furniture, basic telephone switchboard in- 
cluding all local telephone calls, and the opportunity to participate 
in the NEA employee benefit program (insurance, hospitalization, 
retirement) 

After examination of the financial records, the Committee on 
Finance and the Executive Committee commended the Executive 
Secretary for the exemplary manner in which MENC business 
management is being conducted 


Allen P. Britton, President 


Accountant's Certificate 


We have examined the balance sheet of Music Educators National 
Conference as of June 30, 1960, and the related statements of income 
and expense for the year then ended. Our examination was made in 
accordance with generally accepted auditing standards and, according- 

included such tests of the accounting records and other 
auditing procedures as we considered necessary in the circumstances 

In our opinion, the accompanying balance sheet and statement of 
and expense present fairly the financial position of Music 
National Conference at 1960, and the results of 
its operations for the year then ended in accordance with generally 
accepted accounting principles applied or with that 
of the preceding year 


such 


ncome 
Educators June 30 
a basis consistent 


MEADE & COMPANY 
By Philip C. Meade 
Certified Public Accountant 


BISSELLE 


Tuly 15, 1960 


Washington, D.C 


Statement of Income and Expense 
INCOME 


Dues and membershis 
Music Educators ]x ; ‘ 
Music Educators Journal, adver 114,555.11 
Publications and mailing lists 42,976.17 
Convention income 63,538.00 
from Americar 4,500.00 
investments 47.76 


$379,854.58 


subscriptions 


urnal 


Music ( 
i savings 4 


Contributior 


Interest or 


Total Income 


EXPENSES 


Printing, engraving 


Mus Educators Journal 
gener al 

Salaries 21,215.00 

Printing, postage 20,022.09 

23,710.00 

52,446.58 

24.960.00 


mmissions 81,860.02 


Publications 
Salaries 
Programs, halls, audit 


d administrative expenses 
$4,906.73 


4,543.07 
1,465.18 
4,036.56 
7,319.83 
500.00 
492.82 
2,560.85 
1,562.25 
3,970,19 
11,810.80 
183.00 
4,130.04 
1,216.96 
13,218.19 
400.00 
1,341.22 
1,856.65 
1,323.67 
1,324.91 


$342,376.61 
of 87,477.97 


Salaries 

Retirement Fund (N.E.A.) 

Telephone and telegraph 

Executive office travel and expense 

General office expense, printing and supplies 
Auditing and legal 

Group insurance and hospitalizatior 

F.L.C.A. taxes 

Depreciation on office equipment 

General and promotional postage 

Membership promotion and processing material 
Insurance 

Election printing and mailing 

Commissions and committees 

Official meeting expense 

National Music 
National President's expenses 

Division expenses, operating and administrative 
Bad debts charged off 

Repairs and maintenance 


Council 


Total Expenses 
Excess of Income Over Expenses 
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LETTERS TO THE JOURNAL 





Dear Mr. Lindroth 


Y our article in the June-July issue of 
Music Epucators JourRNAL led to a 
re-reading of William Lamers’ article 
that appeared in the February-March 
issue. The first thing that caught my eye 
was the fact that he is not employed as a 
music person. After reading the first two 
paragraphs I decided that he had not been 
trained to be a music teacher (though I 
may be wrong). Now I think he deserves 
a pat on the back. His abruptness and 
intestinal fortitude is to be admired, not 
ridiculed. I was glad to hear him say 
that there is good music art and there is 
music which is not art, which he calls 
trash and associates with popular musk 


+ 


| ippreciate the fact that Bernstein 
a well-versed musician, in all types of 
music, and that there are many intelligent 
' 


musicians who work with all 
styles, but I believe you are forgetting a 


musical 


very important point. A teacher is not 
ynly a musician, but also a teacher, hired 
by the public schools to educate the chil 
dren of our nation in the field of musk 
This fact brings responsibilities that a 
musician does not have. A musician car 
play any kind of music that he so desires 
and he can compose any kind of musi 
The doing of such is for his 
\ teacher 


of music should be taught in the 


¢ desires 
1 benefit has to decide what 
time that he has a student. He must 
nember that he is dealing with a 
ywtl patterr * the mind. His job is 
educate that mind with information 


} } 


an be compre vended by the student 


at his age level and vet vith mtformatior 


tt adds worthy know 


+ 


that Mr. Lamers 
vas discussing music in the public schools 
\ student can gain more detailed infor 
mation concerning popular music and jazz 
at higher levels if he wishes. Some high 
schools and man colleges today include 
classes in jazz and classes in composition 
related to popular music and jazz. Teach 
rs in the public schools are faced with 
the fact that children have heard much 
more popular music than serious music 
The unknown knowledge lies in the field 
of serious music. I do not mean to imply 
that popular music should be abolished 
You are correct in stating that it is part 
of our American heritage, but I do not 
think it is so important that it should be 
taught in detail or at great length to our 
youngsters. I cannot find its musical value 
to warrant such teaching. Though there 
are many popular or semi-popular tunes 
that have lasted over the years, are they 
truly as important musically as the seri 
ous music? In my own opinion, they are 
not. I do not believe that these popular 
classics can be listened to over and over 
again with as much enjoyment as comes 
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from listening to more serious music. The 
depth of feeling wud beauty is just not 
there 


+ 


One paragraph of yours particularly 
bothered me. Though I realize I am tak- 
ing it out of context, the point which dis 
turbs me is your usage of “a lot of music.” 
Your paragraph reads, “No, a music 
teacher needs freedom to follow his en 
thusiasms, not ‘dictation from the top.’ 
Some music teachers should never try to 
teach a popular song, but they can still 
teach a lot of music. Others couldn't sing 
an old fa-la-la-la madrigal with a straight 
face, yet they in teat i lot of musik 
Tons, ‘Wonderful Copen 
hagen,’ and ‘The Happy Wanderer.” | 
ponder at your meaning. Music is mort 
rhythm, and melody 


with ‘Sixteer 


than notes, meter 
Good music also contains a depth of feel 
ing and beauty. | might also comment 
that as a music teacher I interpreted Mr 
Lamers’ article to be referring to the fact 
that, perhaps, we are not teaching our 
youngsters enough of the beautiful litera 
ture that is available and which consists 
of lasting music. I did not feel that my 
freedom or enthusiasm was hampered by 
what he said 

I fear that you have not se 


that there 


ire many intelligent musician-teachers 


vho hold great respect r their field, who 
enjoy all kinds of music, but who realize 
that the stress 
iaturally be 
world just literature 
realizes that the stress falls on the great 
literary works ost people 
come into daily contact with the popular 
hooks and songs of o la Che teacher's 
duty is to show people the quality works 
{ today and yesterday. A decision based 
upon lasting value must be reached, and 
must determine the choice of the course 
study. We know that not all educatior 
omes from the schools, but we teach the 
subjects that might not be learned else 


where and which many people have de 
cided are the most important subjects for 


ur per ple 


ve, Mr. | th, that the well 
1 i gen musician-teachers 
read with understanding both Mr. Lamers 
However, | worry a 


trained ane 


article and yours 
little about the weaker teachers who have 
troubles in getting over to the students 
the beauty nt the serious works Will 
they find solace in vour article and excuse 
thought of hav 

our field fills 


their mediocre work? 1 

ing weak music teachers 
us with regret, but we would be living 
in ignorant bliss if we thought we had 
only strong musician-teachers in the a 

tive field of teaching is is a goal, but 
not yet a reality 


+ 


Mr. Lamers refers 
This factor plays an 
the music class for part of our work is 


musical taste 


portant role in 
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trying to help develop a taste towards music down to the level of the people. 
the truly great and beautiful music in For, after all, what is knowledge? The 
The youngsters already know persons who fail to gain are those who 
and like popular music, realize what and have never had the opportunity to hear 
why we are teaching. Do not take offense the beauty available in great music. These 

persons suffer the loss of beautiful music 


existence 


until you have irefully weighed the 
I kinds of mus not the musicians 


s kim 


RAMONA STRANG Roppa, 4907 West 


t Drive, Austin 3, Texas 
We want to help young people under > 
stand why the listen many times to 
serious music and each time with expand 
ne 1 interest | ] h r us . 
( and ter Lo do this we must 

en on boat Dear Mr. Merrick 

w them the serious music—to both ear 


it es bh overt . , ‘ 
- cen proves [In the April-May issue of Must Edu- 


read great literary cators Journal “Joseph Merrick” wrote 
ver and over to an article entitled “Why Bands?” posing 
question is a provocative suggestion to change em- 
vung ry ch the why phasis from big bands to small ensembles 
ROBERT MARSTELLER ak é nd ¢i ht een diet : means of developing individual mu 
fully cx z n . re th rea it ns oj 

d ’ et know all 

man mind. We know 
iful music that has UI you! We heartily agree 
centuries with all you say, and may your number 
Ss various increase. I would venture to say that were 
contem bands and orchestras removed from the 
school curriculum they would soon spring 
is, don’t you up in the community and would furnish 
spends in the a place for adults and teen agers to play 
evoted to teacl together in one of the few activities in 
h | | which this is natural Iso, I’m sure that 
music in the home would be greatly bene 
fitted through an introduction to the en 
semble re pe rtoire I V tl S ss hool | here 
are many arguments in favor of what you 
suggest, and not the least of these is the 
ucl if amount of money that a school system 
subtleties’ would save by not having to buy all the 
music? De wrops that bands especially need, which 


“living art F largely non-musical 


' era in whicl In our own family we have seen how 

written I d not mean it effective the chamber music approach to 

vas always popular in its day. History teaching really is. We started our two 

books contain enough information to bear youngsters out on violin and viola three 

this statement years ago. My wife plavs violin and I 

roblems a ‘ S al bought a cello and learned to play it just 
value ror to complete the quartet. Now we are play 

re what ing Mozart and Haydn quartets to the 


vantit oO 1 ther | inds ‘ : 
antity — . kind satistaction of al Our oldest who 1s 


teacl ome atu playing off-beats on the viola almost ex 
clusively in her junior high orchestra, 

rebels at putting in another season with 

ide h | st pl the school group, and I can't say that | 


articu er sor , 
articular pe blame her, when they play numbers like 


I'm with Mr ' . . ewe the Little Red Caboose, and we're play 


us must ye I Gen alue ing Mozart at home. Our younger girl 
walked out of elementary school orches 
tra without benefit of advice from us 
because she couldn't compete with six 
clarinets and a dozen trumpets. And so 
Thank you for ir thought-provoking it goes 
irticle and thanks to Music Epucartors I think the real benefit of your idea 
will be the removal of music as a spec 
tator sport in the community and the 
reinstatement of it as a _ participating 
activity. The real fun in music is for 


JouRNAL for publishing it. You must re 
alize that music teachers are constantly 
questioned by their community and ad- 
ministrators concerning their choice of 
music. We must be prepared to give an 
swers. Throughout history people have Ropert Kinc, Robert King Music 
fought for what they believed to be right Co., publisers and deal Vorth Easton, 


‘ sll 
and best. I am one of t lillions of mu Massachusetts 


a " sician-teachers who believe the stress of 

F.£&. OLDS & SON ur music curriculum should fall on the 
' a haek ALIFORNIA beautiful works of our time and the past 
I only hope we continue to fight for what may I ask whether you heard my part 

we believe. Roger Wagner once told a of the recent MENC convention pro- 

that gram? (See page 82, Convention Bul- 
letin.) I would like to have your reaction 
to the type of thing we presented, and I 


musicians primarily 


Recasornc your article in the Journal 


group (of which | was a member) 
he believes in bringing the audience up 
to the level of the music, not bringing the 
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hope you will find time to drop me a card. 
It seems to me you are well ahead of the 
field in thinking about music as a regular 
subject of serious study for any good 
student 

J. O. Gerrisu, 114 No. Essy Avenue, 
Orange, New Jersey. (Note: Mr. Gerrish, 
his wife, two sons, and two daughters 
presented a delig rht fully varied program of 
instrumental and vocal ensemble music at 
the Atlantic City Convention in March 


> 


Dear Editors 


Due ARTICLE, “Music Learning and 
Reinforcement Theory,” by Robert Lun 
din (see February-March issue) has 
proved to be reinforcing enough to me to 
strengthen my heretofore wavering inten- 
tion of subscribing to your excellent mag 
azine. 

Also of special note was the article, 
“Audio-Unit for Music Theory Classes,” 
on page 92 of the same issue, since this 
and others like it are related to the work 
that B. F. Skinner of Harvard has done 
in developing the kind of techniques which 
Mr. Lundin writes about 

In contrast, articles of the “Music-is- 
good-because-it-builds-Character” variety 
seem to be of dubious value since it has 
been my experience that educators can 
read such articles with a pleasant feeling 
of accomplishment while being unaware 
of new ways of teaching which would im- 
prove their effectiveness 

It is my belief that if a child or adult 
can be taught to play accurately, to listen 
to himself with a fine-grained discrimiaa- 
tion, can play with a maximum of confi- 
dent energy and sure conviction, and a 
minimum of anxiety and nervousness, he 
will have learned something about the 
possibilities of having rich and deeply 
moving aesthetic experiences 

I expect to see many more articles of 
he “self-satisfied” variety. I hope to see 

» articles like Mr. Lundin’s 

Bernarp Basescu, 101B 

New York 23, N. Y 
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TEACHER AT WORK. This teacher is 
using the Wurlitzer Electronic Pianos 
to give instruction to a number of 
students at the National Music Camp 
at Interlochen, Michigan. These elec- 
tronic pianos make it possible for stu- 
dents to work simultaneously at differ- 
ent keyboards without disturbing each 
other and yet receive instructions from 
the teacher over the Monitor System. 
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AUGENER RETURNS 


AUGENER EDITION, SCHOOL MUSIC 
NOW IN STOCK IN U.S.A. 


The five Adam Carse series for School Orchestra, 
Beringer’s twelve volumes of Easy Classics for piano, 
Holst’s Two Psalms for mixed chorus, the Percy Such 
Vew School of Cello Studies—these are all in stock 
n America now that we have become sole American 
agents for Augener Ltd. The Augener Edition, more 
than a century old, is as extensive as any library of 
classics. Among the editors are musicians like Tovey, 
Kreisler, Brahms, Czerny. Whether you are looking 
for the easiest original Chopin piano music or the 
Klindworth-Scharwenka edition of the Etudes, a 
Carse edition of an 18th Century Concerto for school 
orchestra or his book on Orchestral Conducting—send 
for our new SeLrect CatraLoG or AUGENER Ltp. 


GALAXY 


MUSIC CORPORATION 
2121 BROADWAY NY 23 





KITCHING answers the proplem— 


An accurately tuned quality instrument 
At a reasonable price. 


In many elementary class 
rooms it is impossible to have 
a piano or phonograph. In 
these cases, Kitching instru- 
ments are the answer. Pre- 
cision tuned, fully guaranteed 
and priced from $12.00 for 
chromatic bell sets. 


$5.50 for diatonic bell sets. 


Send for free catalog of mallet-played instruments for school use. 


Ask your dealer about Kitching instruments 
B. F. Kitching & Co., Inc. 


8947 Fairview Avenue Brookfield, Illinois 











LUTTON MUSIC PERSONNEL SERVICE 


The Clark-Brewer Teach ic Department 
IF YOU ARE AVAILABLE for a teaching aa in the field of Music, let us be of 
service to you. We have calls for Music Teachers with degrees in all phases of Applied 
Music and Music Education in the Public Schools, Colkaon, Universities and Con- 
servatories. 
C. A. Lutton, Manager HArrison 7-1279 64 E. Jackson Boulevard 


8. Lutton, Ass't. Mgr. Chicago 4, Illinois 
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Timely Books from 


McGRAW-HILL 


BRAND SCORING 

By JOSEPH WAGNER, 442 pages, $7.95. 
A comprehensive treatment of the 
problems peculiar to writing and 
performing music for the band. It 
presupposes no previous knowledge 
of this subject. However, its format, 
presentation and contents are given 
at artistic levels to interest and in- 
form the experienced musician as 
well as the student. Its scope ranges 
from a brief survey of the band to 
a discussion of the individual in- 
struments of the band and their 
uses. Scoring the military march 
and the transcription of orchestral 
music are both given separate at- 
tention and examination. 


ORCHESTRATION: 

A Practical Handbook 

By JOSEPH WAGNER. 366 pages, Text Edi- 
tion, $6.95. 

The first truly practical guide to 
scoring for the orchestra—a self- 
sufficient handbook designed to 
meet the teaching requirements at 
all academic levels. It presupposes 
no previous knowledge or orches- 
tration experience. From a histori- 
cal background and survey of every 
instrument, it ranges to a detailed 
and outlined plan for orchestral 
scoring. Here is the only work that 
consistently demonstrates the scor- 
ing of identical examples for 
strings, wood-winds, brass, and the 
full orchestra according to a com- 








pletely new plan. 
FOUNDATIONS 
AND PRINCIPLES 
OF MUSIC EDUCATION 
By CHARLES LEONHARD, University of Illi- 
nols; and Robert W. House, University of 
Minnesota, Duluth Branch. 365 pages, $6.00 
A basic text for undergraduate and 
graduate courses in music teacher 
preparation programs. Its purpose 
is to give a systematic orientation 
to music education, and to provide 
an analysis and description of the 
total process of music instruction 
in the schools. It examines the his- 
torical, philosophical, and psycho- 
logical foundations of music educa- 
tion, and develops principles for 
all aspects of the operation of the 
music program 
MUSIC WITH CHILDREN 
By ALFRED ELLISON, New York University 
294 pages. $5.75 
Offering a basic music program for 
the elementary school, this text is 
intended primarily for classroom 
teachers, and assumes no technical 
background in music. Accordingly, 
the book makes specific and prac- 
tical suggestions for desirable musi- 
cal activities that are possible in a 
typical classroom situation. Based 
on the developmental point of 
view, the music program suggested 
emerges from the total framework 
of modern conceptions of children’s 
growth and development. 

SEND FOR COPIES ON APPROVAL aaa 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 
330 West 42nd Stree New York 36. N.Y 
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THE NEW OXFORD HISTORY OF MU- 
SIC. Volume III, Ars Nova and the 
Renaissance, 1300-1540. Edited by Ger- 
ald Abraham and Dom A, Hughes. 
(New York: Oxford University Press), 
1960. 565 pp. $11.50. 

“The New Oxford History of Music” re- 
places the “Oxford History of Music,” 
which was published over fifty years ago. 
The subject matter in Volume III 
stretches from the introduction of the 
“Ars Nova” at the beginning of the four- 
teenth century to the Renaissance music 
in the mid-sixteenth century. For the 
first time there emerge composers whose 
works of this period are still regularly 
performed: Machaut, Landini, Dunstable, 
Dufay, Ockeghem, Josquin. Polyphony 
grows steadily more mature and organic, 
and keyboard music begins to appear in 
recognizably distinct forms. Apart from 
its value to specialists the volume should 
provide illuminating reading for all who 
take pleasure in the music of an age re- 
markable not only for promise but also 
for achievement. 

Planned as a survey of music from the 
earliest times down to the present day, 
this monumental work will encompass 
eleven volumes. Volumes I and II are 
“Ancient and Oriental Music,” and 
“Early Medieval Music up to 1300” re 
spectively. The next volume (IV) will be 
“The Age of Humanism (1540-1630).” 

RCA Victor has issued a series of rec- 
ords under the title of “The History of 
Music in Sound” to correspond to each 
volume of the “New Oxford History.” 
Handbooks to this series are published 
by the Oxford University Press; the edi- 
tors of equivalent volumes are in most 
cases the same, and Mr. Abraham is the 
general editor. There are numerous 
cross-references from one series to the 
other, and the student of music will find 
“The History of Music in Sound” a use- 
ful complement to “The New Oxford His- 
tory of Music.” 


YOU CAN TEACH MUSIC. A handbook 
for the Classroom Teacher. By Paul W. 
Mathews. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co., (1953) 1960. 196 pp.; $3.75. 

A popular college text in its field, “You 

Can Teach Music” has gone through a re- 

vision which undoubtedly enhances the 

value of the book for present day use. 

The body of the text remains intact for 

the most part without substantial change. 

The revision consists largely of up-dating 

materials, records, films, illustrations, 

and other teaching aids together with 
the addition of a stimulating chapter on 
the uses of the piano as a functional tool 
in the classroom written by Mary Jarman 
Nelson which appears as an appendix. 


CONTEMPORARY BRASS TECHNIQUE. 
By Vernon E. Leidig. Hollywood, 28, 
Calif.; Highland Music Co., 1960. 53 p.; 
$2.50. 


The three major sections of this book 
designed for the instrumental teacher 
in the public schools consist of (1) 
acoustics, intonation and transposition 
of brass instruments, (2) technical prob- 
lems of fingering, (3) tone production 
involving breath control, embouchure for- 
mation, holding the instrument, articula- 
tion, and tone color. A bibliography and 
study guide complete this practical text- 
book. Numerous plates and charts illus- 
trate the contents of the book. 


FROM TIN FOIL TO STEREO: Evolu- 
tion of the Phonograph. By Oliver 
Read and Walter L. Welch. Indianapo- 
lis: Howard W. Sams & Co., 1959. 524 
pp.; $9.95. 

One will find many an interesting bit of 
information in this encyclopedic account 
of the development and evolution of the 
phonograph: the conception of recording 
on tape actually preceded the invention 
of the phonograph; stereo recording had 
its roots in dreams of the late nineteenth 
century. 

Spread before the reader are dozens of 
illustrations of recording machines at 
all stages of their development; of pat- 
ents which record the year-by-year de- 
velopment of this instrument which has 
made a miniature concert hall of every 
home; of litigation battles over infringe- 
ments on patent rights, of the growth of 
the recording industry and of wireless, 
radio, and TV; of the development of 
sound in the motion picture industry; of 
controversies which have raged over re- 
cording speeds, standards, copyrights, 
and performance rights. The whole ac- 
count is here in detail and it makes an 
important story pertinent to the Ameri- 
can scene. 

To be sure the authors have not fully 
analyzed the impact of this type of elec- 
tronic development upon music nor have 
they evidenced any interest in the po- 
tentials which lie ahead in electronic 
music. They nevertheless have an im- 
portant tale to tell, and this is enhanced 
by abundant illustrative material, a 
comprehensive bibliography, and an ex- 
cellent index. 


MUSIC THERAPY 1958; Eighth Book of 
Proceedings of the National Associa- 
tion for Music Therapy, Inc. Edited by 
Erwin H. Schneider. Lawrence, Kan.: 
The Allen Press, 1959. 331 p.; $5.20. 


The annual Book of Proceedings of the 
National Association for Music Therapy 
reveals continuous growth and develop- 
ment since the founding of the organ- 
ization in 1950. it reveals, too, an im- 
portant accumulation of information 
regarding treatment being given by psy- 
chiatrists and therapists in music pri- 
marily, but with occasional off-shoots 
into speech, dance and dramatics, for the 
benefit of the mentally and physically 
handicapped. Some indication of the 
scope of the present publication may be 
obtained from a listing of the various 
chapter headings in each of which one 
finds a number of important papers. 
These are: The View of Hospital Ad- 
ministrators, The Hospital Show as a 
Theraveutic Instrument, Group Psy- 
chotherapy, Music in Physical Medicine, 
Music Therapy and Special Education, 
Music Therapy for Exceptional Children, 
Dance Therapy, Volunteer Services in 
Music Therapy, Reports of Special In- 
terest Groups, Research in Music Ther- 
apy. Association Growth, Music Therapy 
Bibilogravhy. , 

Of particular interest is that section 
of the volume concerning research to 
which eight papers were contributed. A 
new and most important feature of the 
present Book of Proceedings is the ap- 
pearance of an extensive bibliography on 
music therapy comprising nearly fifty 
pages of listings. Many of these are of 
considerable significance to music edu- 
cation. 
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THE USE OF PERCUSSION INSTRU- 
MENTS. By Henrietta Rosenstrauch. 
(Pittsburgh: Carnegie Institute of 
Technology), 1960. 23 pp. No price 
given. 


This guide for teachers was translated 
from the French by Mary MacNair and 
Eleanor Murray. Miss Rosenstrauch is 
internationally known as an exponent of 
the Method of Jacques-Dalcroze. This 
pamphlet deals with the creative use of 
percussion instruments in connection 
with bodily movement and music. It is 
concerned with the basic principles on 
which teachers can build. Six sample 
lessons are included. Rhythmic games, 
the rhythmic canon (interrupted and 
continuous), and rhythmic studies at the 
desk are described. A plea is made for 
composers to supply music for movement 
and percussion orchestra. 


ARTISTIC CHORAL SINGING: Practical 
problems in Organization, Technique, 
and Interpretation. By Harry Roberts 
Wilson. New York: G. Schirmer, Inc., 
1959. 374 p.; $6.00. 


This, the latest publication of that pro- 
lifie composer, arranger, editor, and con- 
ductor of choral groups, Harry Robert 
Wilson, represents one of the most 
thorough-going and explicit manuals on 
choral organization and conducting that 
has appeared in recent years. The book 
is written with that same enthusiasm and 
directness of purpose which characterize 
Dr. Wilson as a person, It is sharp and 
clear in its organization, explicit and 
definite in the expression of its ideas, 
concise and to the point in summariza- 
tion; all of which is directed toward 
providing the reader with the why, what, 
and how of choral singing. 

The text discusses in detail such mat- 
ters as the values of singing, principles 
of choral conducting, interpretation, 
styles, diction, balance and blend, the de- 
velopment of choral tone quality, re- 
hearsal techniques, program planning, 
public performance and concludes with 
an appendix of selected and graded 
choral literature. Although no individual 
this side of heaven can expect to write 
a book upon any aspect of singing with- 
out finding some persons who will dis 
agree with some phases of the presenta- 
tion, it does seem likely that this text 
will become a strndard reference on 
choral singing. Certainly it will be 
eagerly read, widely discussed, and used 
by both students and teachers. 


ATTITUDES OF LIBERAL ARTS FAC- 
ULTY MEMBERS TOWARD LIBERAL 
AND PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION. 
By Paul L. Dressel and Margaret F. 
Lorimer. (New York: Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Columbia University), 1960. 
55 pp. $1.75. 


This seventh in a series of publications 
dealing with liberal and professional 
education and their relationship reports 
a study on the attitudes of faculty mem- 
bers in liberal arts colleges toward the 
liberal arts subjects in the curricula of 
professional students. The faculties were 
those of six complex universities and 
two state colleges in which liberal arts 
is one of several programs offered and 
of nine small liberal arts colleges. 

The inventory is divided into three 
parts, the first of which is devoted to 
twenty items on the relationship between 
general education and professional edu- 
cation. Part II seeks opinions on the 
nature of the liberal arts program. Part 
III is concerned with the liberal arts 
portion in each of eight professional 
programs including music. 

An interesting disclosure of the study 
is the support of specialization (in one 
of the liberal arts) by many liberal arts 
faculty members who are entrusted by 
professional schools with the broaden- 
ing education of their students. This 
indicates a conflict in attitude with re- 
spect to the role of the liberal arts in 
professional programs and suggests the 
need for a meeting of the minds between 
the two faculty groups. 
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BAND ENCYCLOPEDIA. Edited by Ken- 
neth Berger. Evansville, Indiana: Band 
Associates, Inc., 1960. 604 pp. $16.50 
paper-bound; $19.75 cloth-bound. 

This large volume is a reference book 
providing a wealth of information rela- 
tive to bands. The titles of the various 
sections give some idea of the scope. 
They are: Band Dictionary; Bandmen; 
Band Bibliography; Band Discography; 
Band Trades; Municipal, Industrial, and 
Professional Bands of North America; 
United States College and University 
Bands; Great Bands of the World. Pic- 
tures of some bands and band directors 
are included. Though it is inevitable 
that such a book contains some inac- 
curacies and omissions there is much 
that will be useful in this new publica- 
tion of Kenneth Berger, who also edited 
the Band Music Guide. 


WORDS ON MUSIC. By Ernst Bacon. 
Syracuse, N.Y.: Syracuse University 
Press, 1960. 182 pp.; $4.00. 

Ranging widely over the principal as- 

pects of musical life in the United States, 

Ernst Bacon, teacher, theorist, critic, 

composer, conductor, and virtuoso pian- 

ist, probes a keenly discerning needle 
into the anatomy of our musical struc- 
ture. At times humorous, pungent, pro- 
vocative, speculative, or even irritating 
he scatters with rich abundance the 
fruits of an analytical mind fired in the 
furnace of a generation of active immer- 
sion in the American musical scene. Like 
the artist-teacher that he is, he is often 
content merely to state a _ thought- 
provoking idea leaving it to the reader 
for further development. “The sensitive 
ear has been conscientiously dulled 
through a sort of aesthetic brainwash to 
the point of accepting anything.” “Jazz 
embodies the most engaging vulgarity of 
our day, perhaps the only vulgarity to 
which one may subscribe, for it makes an 
art out of vulgarity itself.” “Not to be- 
little the achievement of moderns, there 
is nevertheless something deceptive 
about carrying to farther and farther ex- 
tremes a particular element such as dis- 
sonance—something that defeats the 
very ends that are sought... . Beyond 
limits, dissonance is no longer perceived 
dissonantly.” “Music has gained toler- 
ance and lost sapience.” “Our music, like 
much of our youth today, leaps directly 
from naiveté to cynicism, enjoying little 
of happy maturing in between.” “As 
only the mother knows what childbirth 
is, so it is the creator of art who knows 
its labor pains. The musicologist can 
talk about music’s embryology, but he 
has never yet laid an egg.” “Learning has 
three stages: imitation, growth, and the 
achievement of independence. Through 
each of these the learner’s dependence 
should steadily lessen. In the end, better 
independent imperfectiun than depend- 
ent perfection. Some teachers make 
chronic musical invalids of their stu- 
dents, causing them to need ‘lessons’ all 
through life.” “The veneration of a great 

man of former times is proper; but a 

veneration carried to extremes is a mark 

of contempt for the living.” 

These random samplings touch but the 
merest fraction of the pith and pungency 
of this unique and essentially American 
book. Written with the spare leanness of 
expression of upper New England, one 
can browse at will through its pages and 
come up refreshed from its essentially 
sane and invigorating point of view. 
TFN 


FOLKLORE IN ENGLISH AND SCOT- 
TISH BALLADS. By Lowry C. Wimber- 
ly. New York: Frederick Ungar Pub- 
lishing Co., (1928) 1959. 466 pp.; $5.75. 

This comprehensive survey of customs 
and beliefs found in English and Scot- 
tish ballads which reveal their relation 
to religion and magic has been out of 
print for some years. The original study 
is again available through a_ reprint 
without alteration or change from the 
original. No music appears in the text, 
its interest being in large measure con- 
fined to the detailed study of the intent 
and significance of ballad texts. 
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SUPERIOR QUALITY 
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Distinctive 
CHOIR ROBES 
CHOIR STOLES 


Color-fast solu- 
tion dyed fabrics, 
wide _ selection 
styles, colors. 
Special designs 
for schools. 

Low prices, supe- 
rior construction 
features. 
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3661 SAN FERNANDO ROAD 
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“The finest book which has 
appeared on the subject.” — 


David Stone, Director, Dept. of Music 
Ed., Teacher's College, Temple U. 


You Can 





Teach Music 


by Paul Wentworth Mathews, Ed.D. 


New, revised edition of the guide 
to teaching music in the elemen- 
tary classroom—reading, sing- 
ing, rhythm, simple instruments, 
plus special added chapter by 
Mary Jarman Nelson on effec- 
tive use of the piano. Illustrated 
$3.75 postpaid from 
E. P. DUTTON & CO. 











300 Park Avenue South, New York 10 
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ALR RR At 3 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Music 

By J. A. WESTRUP and F. L. HAR- 
RISON. Splendidly comprehensive, au- 
thoritative and reasonably priced 
this new encyclopedia answers a 
longfelt need. By two outstanding 
musicologists, it covers composers, 
performers, conductors, singers, in 
strumentalists; orchestral, solo, choral, 
operatic, and chamber music works; 
instruments; musical terms; musical 
forms, etc. “A mine of information : 


Sir ADRIAN BOULT. 739 pages. Over 
1,000 music examples. 


Only $6 95 at all bookstores 


W. W. NORTON & COMPANY 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3 





The PLAYGROUND 
as MUSIC TEACHER 
by Carabo-Cone v 


“ 


No previous musical train 
ng required Develops 

reading, rhythmic coordi 

nations. Over 100 games 

played on a music staff marked on any 
play area. Foreword by Prof. Richard 
Crutchfield, Psychology Dept., U 

of Calif., Berkeley. 105 drawings, $5, 


HARPER & BROS., N.Y. 16. 


For Teachers’ Seminars, write: 
Cone 25137, Hotel Ansonia, N.Y. 23 








Musie for 


Fours and Fives 
a 


Prepared for Commission IV 
(Music for Pre-school, Kin- 
dergarten and Elementary 
School) by a committee under 
the chairmanship of Beatrice 
Landeck. Illustrated. 32 pages. 
75¢. Order from MENC., 














BEETHOVEN'S BELOVED—WHO WAS SHE? 
Free annotated list of most recent books on 
Music and Theater. All books 10% off. Free 
distinctive BOOKPLATES with every book. 
Simply deduct 10% from list price 

Send check or money order. 


BELLPORT BOOKS, Box 682, Beliport, N.Y. 
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BEETHOVEN LETTERS, JOURNALS 
AND CONVERSATIONS. Translated 
and edited by Michael Hamburger. 
(Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday and 
Company, Inc.), 1960. 290 pp. $1.45. 


The title of this paper-back book indi- 
cates the contents which combine to pre- 
sent an intimate portrait of the great 
composer. The entries are presented in 
chronological order and, with the chrono- 
logical table of events in Beethoven’s 
life, make it easy to follow the develop- 
ment of the man’s career, friendships 
and maladies. Included are such well- 
known items as “the Heiligenstadt Testa- 
ment” and the letters to the “Immortal 
Beloved.” Particularly interesting are 
the notes Beethoven seems to have jotted 
down for his own benefit. They appear 
as a series of pep talks interspersed with 
some of the letters in which he fre- 
quently shows the need for encourage- 
ment. 

Such collections are always valuable in 
helping one obtain new insights into the 
personalities of men who are known best 
by their music. The basic nobility of 
Beethoven's nature is apparent in these 
writings though he obviously said what 
he most wanted to say through his music. 

Editor Hamburger, lecturer in German 
at Reading University in England, has 
supplied an informative introduction and 
an index with short identifying notes 
for the principal personalities mentioned 
in the body of the book. This results in 
the oddity of an index that is in itself 
interesting from Albrechtsberger to 
Zmeskall von Domanovetz. 


THE LANGUAGE OF MUSIC. By Deryck 
Cooke. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1959. 289 p.; 30 shillings. 


Music, in the judgment of author Deryck 
Cooke, is a language of the emotions 
“This book is an attempt to bring music 
back from the intellectual-aesthetic limbo 
in which it is now lost, and to reclaim 

for humanity at large, by beginning 
the task of actually deciphering its lan- 
guage. It attempts to show that the con 
ception of music as a language capable 
of expressing very definite things is not 
a romantic aberration, but has been the 
unconscious assumption of composers for 
the past five-and-a-half centuries at least. 
It attempts to isolate the various means 
of expression available to the composer 
and to discover what emotional effects 
these procedures can produce; but more 
specifically it tries to pinpoint the in 
herent emotional characteristics of the 
various notes of the major, minor, and 
chromatic scales, and of certain basic 
melodic patterns which have been used 
persistently throughout our musical his 
tory.” 

The author proceeds with this task by 
going to the music of European com- 
posers and illustrates his points by a 
large number of specific musical ex- 
amples. He attaches meaning to specific 
intervals and emotional significance to 
certain common melodic figures and 
modes. From investigation of a large 
amount of music, he concludes that the 
use of certain idioms represent certain 
specific emotional content. Unfortunately 
Mr. Cooke does not consider it necessary 
to investigate other studies on the same 
subject, a scholarly procedure that might 
tend to make him somewhat less sanguine 
concerning his own conclusions. But for 
all that the book makes interesting read 
ing although it proposes a dubious, argu 
mentative thesis. 


STUDIES IN AFRICAN MUSIC. By A. M. 


Jones. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1959. Vol. I, 295 p.; Vol. II, 235 
p.: $23.55 for the set. 


With the growing interest in and devel- 
opment of ethno-musicology this two vol- 
ime set has arrived at a most opportune 
time, not only because we are becoming 


increasingly cognizant of the immense 
resources and political significance of the 
African continent but also because its 
art, in all its varied manifestations, holds 
such variety and richness that it has 
already had important repercussions 
upon Western culture. 

The author poses the query, “When 
the African makes music, what exactly 
is he doing?” The entire study is devoted 
to answering this simple but fundamental 
question. Volume I describes the instru- 
ments used, the varieties of drumming, 
concepts of speech-tone and tune, songs 
and dances in everyday life, and, in a 
series of appendices, the author attempts 
to make a case for the homogeneity of 
all African music south of the Sahara. 
The text is abundantly illustrated with 
plates, diagrams, and scores. Volume II 
consists entirely of musical examples 
transcribed from a recording apparatus 
invented by the author to provide maxi- 
mum fidelity in transcriptions. It is de- 
signed to provide an opportunity to study 
and to perform actual examples of this 
music which differs so markedly from our 
own. 

“Studies in African Music” concen- 
trates largely upon the Ewe people of 
Ghana. It is an important and significant 
contribution to ethno-musicology. And it 
is all the more important because of the 
increasing difficulty of obtaining the 
original free from outside influences. 


THE ART OF JAZZ: Essays on the 
Nature and Development of Jazz. 
Edited by Martin T. Williams. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1959. 
248 p.; $5.00, 


In selecting the material for this an- 
thology on jazz music, the editor has 
chosen those articles ranging over a 
period from World War I to the present 
day which “have made me listen more 
carefully and I hope more perceptively.” 
The contents are so arranged that it 
“makes up a critical examination of the 
evolution of jazz music.” 

With the exception of one or two 
names, the authors found in this anthol 
ogy are not from the ranks of well known 
music critics and musicologists but 
rather from that group of teachers, jour- 
nalists, editors and the like who take 
their jazz seriously as an important con 
tribution which America has made to the 
arts. The book consists of descriptions 
of such matters as ragtime, Dixieland, 
Boogie-woogie, Bebop, Progressive jazz 
together with articles on the specific 
contributions which particular individ- 
uals (Bechet, Morton, Beiderbecke, Bessie 
Smith, Ellington, Tatum, etc.) have made 
in the evolution of this type of popular 
music over the past half century. Re 
gardless of personal predilections, this 
anthology represents a serious and in- 
telligent effort to gather together perti- 
nent material for the person who would 
seek a reliable introduction to jazz music. 

The editor has been an instructor in 
English and the humanities at Columbia, 
is co-editor of “The Jazz Review,” and 
has contributed numerous articles to 
some of the major periodicals on discog- 
raphy. “A Basic Library of Jazz on “LP” 
is included as an appendix 


THE JAZZ TITANS. By Robert George 
Reisner. (Garden City, N.Y.: Double- 
day & Company, Inc.), 1960. 168 pp. 
$1.50. 


This “hip pocket encyclopedia” con- 
tains thirty-three short biographies of 
the most important figures in modern 
jazz. Each biography is accompanied by 
a bibliography of writings about the in- 
dividual in such magazines as Downbeat. 
Metronome, The Jazz Review, Ebony, and 
The New Yorker. A short list of record- 
ings is given for each star as well. 

Also included is “The Parlance of Hip,” 
a jazz dictionary that will enable the 
reader to dig the far out sonnets. 
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NEW CLARINETS. The first completely 
new Selmer clarinet in nearly a decade 
has been introduced by H. & A. Selmer, 
Inc., Elkhart, Indiana. The most signifi- 
cant changes, it was reported, lie in its 
scale. The new bore is slightly smaller 
in size and modified in its contours. The 
register vent of the “Series 9” has been 
noved up for better third register re 
sponse, and the right hand tone holes 
have beer oved 


OTHER LANDS, OTHER PEOPLES is 
the title f a facts book for Americans 
abroad pre 
nmittee on International 
National Education As 
i s are organized as to size 
location, geographical features, capi- 

city ‘ my, people, religion, lar 
guage, political background, government, 
education, food and holidays. The book 
was prepare y Elizabeth M. Thompson. 
Order fre 1201 Sixteenth St 
N.W., Wast ton 6, D.C. Price $1.00 


entertaining sitors from 
pared DY 
Relatior 


1960 ANNUAL. The impressive 1960 an- 
nual issue of “Mus Journal” was re- 
cently published, containing 178 pages. 
There are many articles and listings of 
interest to music educators. Areas of 
interest are given careful attention, with 
emphasis on events in today’s 


particular 
people who are 


music field and the 


aking the events 


NEW MUSICAL SHOWS. Tams-Witmark 
Music Library, Inc., has released five new 
musical shows for amateur performance. 
These include “Knights of Song,” the 
life story of Gilbert & Sullivan; Victor 
Herbert’s “Red Mill;” Jerome Kern’s 
“Leave it to Jane;” a musical setting of 
O’Henry’s “Gift of the Magi;” and 
“Wayward Way musical adaption of 
the “Drunkard 


BAT-KOL. The first issue of Israel's 
Music Journal and the official publication 
of Israel Composers League “Bat-Kol” 
was recently published. In the future it 
will be issued six times yearly. Single 
copies are $1.00; the six issues $5.00, 
Subscriptions should be sent to Bat-Kol, 
Mann Auditorium, 1 Huberman Street, 
Tel Aviv, P.O.B. 11180 


NEW FOLK MELODY SETTINGS. Ginn 
and Company has issued a series of new 
settings for folk melodies, “In a Bohe- 
mian Village” is a production number for 
chorus and dancers, with music based on 
Czech folk melodies. “In a Dutch Village” 
and “In a Norwegian Village” are both 
music dramas. This series has in common 
a beautifully designed cover and well 
set out musical scores. Rights to per- 
formance are based on purchasing a 
minimum of 20 copies of each score, List 
prices are $1.00, $1.32, and $1.60 in the 


order listed above 


CHILDREN’S READING SERVICE’S new 
1960 record catalog, designed for the 
needs of kindergarten through sixth 
grade levels, features annotated listings 
of phonograph records arranged by sub 
ject area and grade levels. Categories 
included are music understanding, square 
dances, rhythms, languave arts. etc. 
Conies. 25e. Write to: CRS, Dept. 60, 


1078 St. John’s Place, Brooklyn 13, N.Y. 


September-October, Nineteen Sixty 





HELPFUL LITERATURE 


The American Music Conference has available the following literature that is 
offered without cost. Write to AMC and request any or all of the listings 
that might prove helpful. 


Keyboard Experience. Reprint from Muasart outlines the way paper keyboards are used to 


teach music fundamentals in the classroon 


An Evaluation of Keyboard Experience. Findings of a study indicating that exposure 
to keyboard experience definitely quickens student music advancement 


1 Mu ician tells of a success 


4 Research Experiment in Class-Piano. Reprint from Sch 
Carolina 


ful practice keyboard class-piano project in Charlotte, North 
Leaders Endorse Keyboard Experience for Pre-Band Students. Results of a survey of in- 


strumental music teachers on the value of keyboard experience in preparing students for 


band participation 


A Suggested Keyboard Experience Lesson Plan. A 24-page manual defining keyboard ex 


perience procedure, with references songs in the leading school song texts. 


Keyboard Experiences in the Classroom. By Robert Pace, chairman of the National Piano 


Committee of MENG 


Reprint from the School Executive tells how a band 


Music Solved Our Morale Problem. 
n pupils were denied transfer to a new nearby 


was organized to offset discontent wl 


school 


Why Have a School Band? The principal of a parochial elementary school describes a 
successful band project 


I t band is organ- 


Why A Grade School Band? Outli: the benefits to be expected when a 


} 


ized in an elementary school 


Organizing a Community Band. A procedural manual containing the basic steps to take 


to begin a band in any communit 


Reprint from Recreation urging all persons, with emphasis on our 


Music in the Jet Age. 
> of proficiency 


senior citizens, to make music irrespectiv 


How to Organize a Community Music Council. A manual for individuals and organiza 


tions interested in expanding schoc | and community musical opportunities 


You Too Can Make Music. Reprint from Changing Times explains why no adult is to 


old to begin the study of music as of today's instruction methods 


A Study of Instrumental Music in 322 Schooi Systems. Findings of a national spot sur 
vey to determine the status of elementary and high school music 
Organizing String Programs. 


A 24-page manual published by the American String Teach 
ers Association. Describes highly 


successful string program in Mississippi 


By Hobart H. Sommers, assistant superintendent, Chi- 


You Can Give Your Child Music. 
assuring instrumental music instruction for all 


cago Schools. How ommunities ar 
children 


Folder giving eight reasons every child should 


The Complete Education Includes Music. 
have a music educatior 


Help Your Child Like Music. Twelve considerations for parents whose child wants to 


tru nt 


learn to play a musical instrumen 


Your Child and Music Lessons. down-to-earth advice to parents who wonder when, 
on what instrument and under what teacher 


The Case for Music on the School Curriculum. Reprint from House and Garden dis 


cusses the importance of music education in the schools 
Slidefilm Folder. Describes three slidefilms available for free loan to schools 


Music Is Fun For Everyone. A 17” x 22” wall chart showing six children singing and 


playing various musical instruments—and enjoying it all 
Find Your Place. Another 17” x 22” wall chart designed to encourage students to learn 
to play in a band or 
Correlation and Integration of Music in the Classroom. A 11” x 17” chart to show 
the relationship of music to all other classroom activities 


American Music Conference 
32 South Michigan Avenue * Chicago 4, Illinois 
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The Fred Waring 
Music Workshop presents 


For 'Teen-Age Choruses... 


outh 
Ings 


at Christmas 


BY HARRY SIMEONE 


For 2 and 3 Part Mixed Chorus, 
S.B. and S.A.B. 


Carols, hymns and Christmas songs of many varieties 
supplement the more general contents of Harry 
Simeone’s ever-popular SAB collection, “Youth 
Sings.” 

Choral settings for young ‘teens that they can sing with 
warmth and vitality a brilliant selection of 
songs, expertly conceived for performance by 
younger singers. 

Creative musical intelligence of a high order is apparent 
on every page of this collection. Well within 
younger singers’ capabilities, imaginative treat- 
ment calls forth a naturally enthusiastic response. 

Careful attention to the technical matters of smooth voice 
leading, range and tessitura make YOUTH SINGS 
AT CHRISTMAS a pleasure to use in rehearsal 
and performance. 

Colorful accompaniments add interest and support to the 
choral parts, yet do not compete with the choral 
sound. 

Contents offer sufficient material for several Christmas 
choral programs. 

Christmas celebrations have a natural attraction for 
younger singers that demands musical expression 

. YOUTH SINGS AT CHRISTMAS satisfies 


that demand in a most rewarding way. 


Mr.Sempre A. Tempo says, 
Let's get with it, friends 
4:4 Christmas isn't far away, and 
/ YOUTH SINGS AT CHRISTMAS 
is waiting for YOU!” 


FOR YOUR 
REFERENCE COPY 
AT NO CHARGE 


SEND COUPON TODAY! 
= 


eNhawnee Fess inc. 


Delaware Water Gap, Pennsylvania 


Please send my Introductory Copy of YOUTH 
SINGS AT CHRISTMAS, S.B. and SA.B. 
(G 20) by return mail, at no charge. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


cITY ZONE 


I 
! 
! 
i 
! 
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.. . On becoming a conductor 


The release of new editions of two famous professional books on conducting revives 
memories which every music teacher holds—that very first rehearsal, vocal or instrumental. 
How many things there were to listen for! How disjointed, how uncomfortable it all 
sounded—but how exciting to create that sea of tone with a sweep of your hand! 


This intense experience faced William Finn a generation ago when he founded the cele- 
brated Paulist Choristers, first in Chicago, then in New York City. His penetrating analysis 
of his own performances evolved a powerful technique. The distinction of the two books he 
wrote in later years is that he gets down to specifics of profound consequence. Here is what 
he considers the choral conductor’s pre-eminent goal. 


‘Altogether, the array of subjects of which a thoroughly qualified choral conductor must 
be master is formidable. His art is more complex than that of an orchestral conductor . . . 
In spite of this, the orchestral conductor is conceded a higher rank than his colleague of the 
chorus; perhaps because ‘symphony’ is the vogue, or . . . perhaps because choral conductors 
have failed to acquire the broader musicians ip and the greater technical equipment which 
would establish their pre-eminence. 


“His first task is, obviously, to build his chorus into a singing instrument of musical 
quality, for if the director fails to produce an aesthetically convincing choral tone, the cul- 
tivation of merely technical excellences, and the facility in interpreting many styles of 
music correctly, will be necessarily futile.” (Volume I.) 


In the new Foreword to Volume II the present conductor of the Paulist Choristers, Father 
Joseph R. Foley, recalls the birth of Father Finn’s dynamic writings. 


“For many years Father Finn recognized that polyphonic music was seemingly a lost art. 
Italy, France, and England—where that music had reached its zenith three centuries earlier 
—had little to offer save highly inaccurate scores. When his choir was in its own highest 
stride, the choristers almost unconsciously, and certainly spontaneously, began to treat this 
style so that it suddenly came alive. Hurrying back to his dressing room at intermission 
time, he jotted down the techniques that they instinctively happened upon. This was in 1920 
when good polyphonic renditions were the exception and the style was rarely understood.” 


Ds 
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